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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The writer of these pages ought, perhaps, to apoI<^;ize for ) 
attempting a work oa- a subject, of which he is not a pro/ei' 
tional master, cither in design or execution. In the science 
of Farm buildings he claims no better knowledge than a long 
I practical observation has given him. The thoughts herein 

Submitted for the consideration of those interested in the 



subject of Farm buildings are the result of that observation, 
added to his experience in the use of such buildings, and a 
conviction of the inconveniences attending many of those 
abeody planned and erected. 

Nor is it intended, in the production of this work, to inter- 
fere with the labors of the profesaonal builder. To such 
builder all who may be disposed to adopt any model or 
suggestion here presented, are referred, for the various details^ 
in their specifications, and estinuUes, that may be required; 
presuming that the designs and descriptions of this work will 
be sufficient for the guidance of any master builder, in their 
erection and completion. 
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It advebtisement. 

But for the solicitation of those who believe that the 
undersigned could offer some improvemenU in the construction 
of Farm buildings for the benefit of our landholders and 
practical farmers, these pages would probably never have 
appeared. They are offered in the hope that they may bo 
useful in assisting to form the taste, and add to the comfort of 
those who are the main instruments in embellishing the face 
of our country in its most pleasing and agreeable features — 

the American Farmer* 

LEWIS R ALLEN. 
Black Rock, K. T. 1851. 



NoT£. — For throwing the Designs embraced in these pages 
into their present artistic form, the writer is indebted to Messrs. 
Otis k Brown, architects, iA Buffalo, to whose skill and experi- 
ence he takes a pleasure in recommending such as may wish 
instruction in the plans^ drawings, specifications, or estimates 
relating to either of the designs here submitted, or for others 
of any kind that may be adapted to theur purposes. 

L F. A. 
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PREFATOftY. 






Tbib work owes its appearance to the absence of any dieiy 
and popular book on. the subject of Rural Architecture, exclu- 
sively intended for the farming or agricultural interest of the 
United States. Why it is, that nothmg of the kind has been 
heretofore attempted for the chief benefit of so large and im- 
portant a class of our community as our farmers comprise, is 
not easy to say, unless it be that they them^lves have indicated 
but little wish for instruction in a branch of domestic economy 
which is, in reality, one of great importance, not only to their 
domestic enjoyment, but their pecuniary welfare. It is, too, 
perhaps, among the category of neglects, and in the lack of 
fidelity to their own mterests which pervades the agricultural 
community of this country, beyond those of any other profes- 
fMU — for tv'C insist that agriculture, in its true and extended 
sense, is as much a profession as any other pursuit whatever. 
To the reality of such neglects they have but of late awaked, 
and bdeed are now far too slowly wheeling into line for more 
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acfhre progress in the knowledge pertaining to their own 
adyancement As an accessory to their labors in such ad- 
vancement^ the present work b intended. 

It is an opinioti far too prevalent among those engaged m 
the more active occupations of our people, — fortified indeed in 
such opinion, by the too frequent example of the farmer him- 
self — that everything connected with agriculture and agricul- 
tural life is of a rustic and uncouth character; that it is a 
profesdon in which ignorance, as they understand the term, is 
entirely consistent^ and one with which no aspirations of a high 
or an elevated character should, or at least need be connected. 
It is a reflection upon the integrity of the great agricultural, 
mterest of the country, that any such opinion shoidd prevail; 
and discreditable to that interest^ that its condition or example 
should for a moment justify, or even tolerate it 

TVithout going into any extended course of remark, we 
shall find ample reason for the indifference which has prevafled 
among our rural pbpulation, on the subject of their own do- 
mestic architecture, in the absence of familiar and practical 
works on the subject, by such as have given any considerable 
degree of thought to it; and, what little thought has been 
devoted to this branch of building; has been incidentally rather 
than directly thrown off by those professbnally engaged in the 
finer architectural studies appertaining to luxui^r and taste, 
instead of the every-day wants of a strictly agricultural popula- 
lioD, and, of consequence, understanding but imperfectly the ( 

wants and conveniences of the farm house m its connection with 
the eveiy-day labors and necessities of farm life. 
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U ift not intended, in these remarks, to depreciate the efforts 
of those who have attempted (o instruct our farmers in this 
interesting branch of agricultural economy. We owe them a 
debt of gratitude for what they hare accomplished in the intro- 
duction of their designs to our notice; and when it is remarked 
that they are insufficient for the purposes intended, it may be 
also taken as an admission of our own neglect* that we have so 
far disregarded the subject ourselves, as to force upon others 
the duty of essaying to instruct us in a work of which we our- 
selves should long ago have been the masters. 

Why should a fiirmer, because he w a farmer, only occupy^ 
an uncouth, outlandish house, any more than a professional man, 
a merchant* or a mechanic ? Is it because he himself is so 
uncouth and outlandish in his thoughts and manners, that he 
deserves no better ? Is it because his occupation b degrading, 
liis intellect ignorant, his position in life low, and his associa- 
tions debasing? Surely not Yet; in many of the plans and / 
designs got up for his accommodation, in the books and publi- 
cations of tlie day, all due convenience, to say nothing of the 
respectability or the elegance of domestic life, is as entirely 
disregarded as if such qualities had no connection witli the 
farmer or his occupation. We hold, that although many of 
the practical operations of the farm may be rough, laborious, 
and untidy, yet they are not, and need not be inconsistent with 
the knowledge and practice of neatness, order, and even ele- 
gance and refinement within doors; and, that the due ac«xnn- 
modation of the various thmgs appertaining to fium stock, farm 
labor, and (arm life, should have a tendency to ele^-ate the soeial 
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poatkm, tiie aasodatioDfl, thoughts, and entire condition of the 
fiurmer. As the man himself — no matter what his occupa- 
tion — be lodged and fed, so influenced, in a degree, will be 
[ his practice in the dailj duties of his life. A squalid, miserable 
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tenement^ with which they who inhabit it are content^ can lead 
! to no elevation of character, no improvement in condition, either 
i social or moral, of its occupants. But> the family comfortably 
and tidily, although humbly provided in their habitation and 
domestic arrangements, have usually a corresponding character 
in their personal relations. A log cabin, even, — and I speak 
of this primitive American structure with profound affection 
and regard, as the shelter from which we have achieved the 
most of bur prodigious and. rapid agricultural conquests, — may 
be so constructed as to speak an air of neatness, intelligence, 
and even refinement in those who inhabit it 

Admitting; then, without further argument, that well con* 
ditioned household accommodations are as important to the 
&rmer, even to the indulgence of luxury itsel( when it can be 
afforded, as for those who occupy other and more active pur- 
suits^ it is quite important that he be equally well instrucceu 
in the art of planning and arranging these accommodations, 
and in designing, also, the various otlier structures which are 
necessary to his wants in their fullest extent As a question 
of economy, both in saving and accumulating, good and suffi- 
cient buildings are of the first consequence, in a pecuniary 
light, and when to this are added other considerations touching 
our Bodal enjoyment, our advancement in temporal conditioi^ 
. ear associations, our position and influence in life, and, not least. 
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the decided item of nadonal good taste which the introduction 
of good buildings throughout our extended agricultural country 
will give, we find abundant cause for effort in improvement 

' It is not intended in our n»narks to convey the impression 
that we Americans, as a people, are destitute of comfortable, 
and, in many cases, quite oouTenient household and farm ar- 
rangements. Numerous £EU!meries in every section of the 
United States, particularly in the older ones, demonstrate most 
fully, that where our farmers have taken the troi ble to think - 
on the subject their ingenuity has been equal, in the items of : 
convenient and economical arrangement of their dwellings and j 
out-buildings, to their demands. But, we arc forced to say,^' 
that such buildings have been executed, m most cases, with 
great neglect of arddUdural system, taste, or effect; and, in i 
many instances, to the utter violation of all propriety in appear- ; 
ance, or character, as appertaining to the uses for which they 
are applied. 

The character of the farm should be carried out so as to 
, express itself in everything which it contains. All should bear ; 
a consistent relation with each other. The farmer himself is a • 
phiin man. His family are plain people, although none the less 
worthy, useful, or exalted, on that account His structures, of 
every kind, should be plain, also, yet substantial, where sub- 
stance is required. All these detract nothing from his respect- 
ability or his influence in the neighborhood, the town, the 
sounty, or the state. A farmer has quite as much business • 
b the field, or about hb ordinary occupations, with ragged gar- 
ments, oat at elbows and a crownless liat» as he has to occupy 
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/ A leaky; wind-broken, and dilapidated house. Neither is h^ 

. ^;^ any nearer the mark, with a ruffled shirt, a fancy dress, or 

^f^ gloYed handfl^ when following his plough behind a pair of fancy 

• 

! horses, than in living in a finical, pretending house, such as we 

i see stuck up in ccmspicuaus places in many parts of the countiy. 

All these are out of place in each extreme, and the one is as 

absurd, so fiir as true propriefy is concerned, as the other. A 

jtai^ nf th^ng^^ qx ft ^cor respondence of one thing with anoth er, 

1 should always be preserved upon the farm, as elsewhere; and 

there is not a single re ason why propriety and good keeping 

: should n ot as_ weJLdifitingu)^ it Nor is there acy good cause 

I why the &rmer himself should not be a man of taste, in the 

arrangement and architecture of every building on his place, as 

well as other men. It is only necessary that he devote a little 

time to study, m order to give his mind a right direction in all 

that appertams to this department Or, if he prefer to employ 

the ingenuity of others to do his planning, — which, by the way, 

ia^ in most cases, the more natural and better course, — he oer- 

tunly should possess sufficient judgment to see that such plans 

be correct and will answer his purposes. 

The plans and directions submitted in this work are intended 
to be of the m ost practical land ; plain, substantia], and appli- 
cable, throughout, to the purposes intended, and such as art; 
within the reach — each in their land — of every farmer m our 
country. These plans are chiefly original; that is, they are 
not copied from any in the books, or from any structures with 
which the writer is fiuniliar. Tet they will doubtless, on 
eiamination, be fbond m several eases to resemble buildingi^ 
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both in outward appearance and interior arrangement^ with 
which numerous readers maj be acqoainted. The object^ in 
addition to our own designs, has been to apply practical hints^ 
gathered from other structures in use, which have Eeemed 
appropriate for a work of the limited extent here offered, and 
that may serve to improve the taste of all such as^ in building 
useful structures^ desire to embellish their £ums and estates in 
an agreeable style of home architecture^ at onoe pleasant to the 
eye, and convenient in their airangemeni 
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Tbb lover of cotmtry life who looks npon rnrat objects 

in the true spirit, and, for the first time surveys the 

I cultivated portions of the United States, will be strack 

I with the incongmous appearance and stj^le of our farm 

houses and ^hen* contiguous buildings ; and, although, 

on examination, he will find nianv, that in their interior 

J accommodation, and })erhap3 relative arrangement to 

' each other, are tolembly suited to the business and 

I - convenience of the husbandman, still, the feeling will 

• prevail that tliere is an absence of method, congruity, 

and correct taste in the architectural structure of his 

buildings generally, by the American farmer. 

I We may, in tmth, be said to have no architecture at 

all, as exhibited in our agricultural districts, so far as 

any correct system, or plan is concerned, as the better 

taste in building, which a few years past has introduced 

among us, has been chiefiy confined to our cities and 

towns of rapid growth. Even in the comparatively 

few buildings ir. the modem style to be seen in our 

f:innin<^ districts, from the various requirements of 
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thoBo btdldings being partiallj unknown to tho ar- 
chitect and bnilder, who had their planning — and 
upon whom, owing to their own inexperience in ench 
matters, their employers have relied — a majority of 
such dwellings have turned out, if not absolute £ul- 
ures, certainly not what the necessities of the farmer 
has demanded. Consequently, save in the mere item 
of outward appearance — and that, not always — the 
farmer and cottager have gained nothing, owing to the 
absurdity in style or arrangement, and want of ^fitness 
to circumstances adopted for the occasion. 

We have stated that our prevailing rural architecture 
is discordant in appearance ; it may be added, that it is 
also uncouth, out of keeping with correct rules, and, 
ofttimes offensive to the eye of any lover of rural har- 
mony. Why it is so, no matter, beyond the apology 
already given — that of an absence of cultivation, and 
thought .upon the subject. It may be asked, of what 
consequence is it that the farmer or small property- 
holder should conform to given rules, or mode, in the 
style and arrangement of his dwelling, or out-buildings, 
so that they be reasonably convenient, and answer his 
purposes? For the same reason that he requires sym- 
metry, excellence of form or style, in his horses, his 
catde, or other farm stock, household furniture, or per- 
. sonal dress. It is an arrangement of artificial objects, 
in harmony with natural objects; a cultivation of the 
sympathies which every rational being should have, 
more or less, with true taste; that costs little or nothing 
in the attainment, and, when attained, is a source of 
gratification through life. Eveiy human 
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bound, under ordinary circumstanoes, to leave the 
world somewhat better, so &lt as his own acts or exer- 
tions are concerned, than he found it, in the exercise 
of such faculties as bare been given him. Such duty, 
among thinking men, is conceded, so far as the moi-al 
world is concerned; and why not in the artificial? 
So £u* as the influence for good goes, in all practi- 
cal use, from the building of a temple, to tbe knocking 
together of a pig«stje — a labor of years, or the work 
of a day — the exercise of a correct taste is important, 
in a degree. 

In tbe available physical features of a country, no^ 
land upon earth exceeds ITorth America. From seen- 1 
ery the most sublime, through the several gradations ^ 
of magnificence and grandeur, down to the simply pic- \ 
turesque and beautiful, in all variety and shade; in ; 
compass vast, or in area limited, we have an endless ' 
variety, and, with a pouring out of Gkxl's harmonies in ! 
the creation, without a parallel, inviting every intelli- - 
gent mind to study their features and character, in 
adapting them to his own uses, and, in so doing, to 
even embellish — if such a thing be possible — such 
exquisite objects with his own most ingenious handi- 
work. Indeed, it is a profanation to do otherwise ; and 
when so to improve them requires no extraordinary 
application of skill, or any extravagant outlay in ex- 
pense, not to plan and to build in conformity with good 
taste^is an absolute barbarism, inexcusable in a land 
Jke ours, and among a populati>n claiming the intelli* 
gence we do, or making but a share of the genera] 
progress which we exhibit ^ 
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It is the idea of some, that a house or buildmg which 
. the farmer or planter occupies, should, in shape, style, 
and character, be like some of the stored-up commodi- 
ties of his farm or plantation. We cannot subscribe to 
this suggestion. We know of no good reason why the 
walls of a ferm house should appear like a hay rick, or 
its roof like the thatched covering to his wheat stacks, 
J because such are the shapes best adapted to preserve 
his crops, any moi*e than the grocer's habitation should 
be made to imitate a tea chest, or the shipping mer- 
; chant's a rum puncheon, or cotton bale. We have 
j an idea that the farmer, or the planter, according to 
I his means and requirements, should be as well housed 
} and accommodated, and in as agi*eeable style, too, as 
any other class of commimity ; not in like charactei', in 
' all things, to be sure, but in his own projjer way and 
I inannei*. Nor do we know why a farm house should 
assume a peculiarly primitive or uncultivated style of 
architecture, fix)m other sensible houses. That it be a 
farm, house, is suflSciently apparent from its locality 
ui)on the farm itself; that its interior arrangement be 
for the convenience of tlie in-door fiiiin work, and the 
proper accommodation^f the farmer's family, should be 
quite as apparent; but, that it should assume an un- 
couth or clownish aspect, is as unnecessary as that the 
. farmer himself should be a boor in his manners, or a 
dolt in his intellect. 

Tlie farm, in its proper cultivation, is the foundation 
of all human prosperity, and from it is derived the 
main wealth of the community. From the farm chiefly 
springs that enei^getic class of men, who replace too 
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enervated and physically decaying multitude continual- 
ly thsown off in the waste-weir of our great commercial 
and manufacturing cities and towns, whose population, 
without the infusion — and tliat continually — of the 
sti*ong, substantial, and vigorous life blood of the coun- 
try, would soon dwindle int(} insignificance and decrep- 
itude. Why then should not this first, primitive, health- 
enjoying and life-sustaining class of our people be 
equally accommodated in all that gives to social and 
substantial life, its due development? It is absurd to 
deny them by others, or that they deny themselves, 
the least of such advantages, or that any mark of caBte 
oe attempted to separate them from any other class or 
profession of equal wealth, means, or necessity. It is 
quite as well to say that the farmer should worship on 
the Sablmth in a meciing^'hou^e^ built after the fashion 
of his bam, or that his district school house should look 
like a stable, as that his dwelling should not exhibit all 
that cheerfulness and respectability in form and feature 
which belongs to the houses of any class of our popula- 
tion whatever. Not that the farm house should be like 
the town or the village house, in character, style, or 
architecture, but that it should, in its own proper char- 
TiCter, express all the comfort, repose, and quietude 
which belong to the retired and thoughtful occupation 
of him who inhabits it. Sheltered in its own sechided; 
yet independent domain, witli a cheerful, intelligent 
exterior, it should exliibit all the pains-taking in home 
embellishment and rural decoration that becomes its 
position, and which would make it an object of attrao 
tion and regard. 



♦ 



RURAL ARCHITECTURE, 



GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 



Ik ascertaining what is desirable to the conyenien- 
ces, or the necessities in our household arrangement, it 
may be not unprofitable to look about us, and. consider 
somewhat, the existing condition of the structures too 
many of us now inhabit, and which, in the light of true 
* fitness for the objects designed, are inconvenient, ab- 

[ suixl, and out of all harmony of purpose; yet, imder 

the guidance of a better skill, and a moderate outlay, 
miglit be well adapted, in most cases, to our conven- 
ience and comfort, and quite well, to a reasonable 
standai-d of taste in architectural appearance. 

At the tlireshold — not of the house, but of this 
tL*eatise — it may be well to remark that it is not heref 
assumeil that there has been neither skill, ingenuity,; 
nor occasional good taste exhibited, for many genera-^ 
tions back, in the United States, in the constiiiction of 
farm and country houses. On the contrary, there are 
found in the older states many &rm and country houses i 
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I that are almost models, in their way, for convenience 
i in the main purposes required of structures of their 
1 kind, and such as can hardly be altered for the better. 
Such, however, form the exception, not the rule ; yet 
f instead of standing as objects for imitation, tliey have 
I been ruled out as antiquated, and unfit for modern 
I builders to consult, who have in the introduction of 
some real improvements, also left out, or discarded 
much that is valuable, and, where true comfort is con- 
cerned, indispensable to perfect housekeeping. Altera- 
tion is not always improvement, and in the i*agc for 
innovation of all kinds, among much that is valuable, a 
great deal in house-building has been introduced that 
is absolutely pernicious. Take, for instance, some of 
our ancient-looking country houses of the last cen- 
tury, which, in America, we call old. See their 
ample dimensions; their heavy, massive walls; their 
low, comfortable ceilings; their high gables; sliarp 
roofs; deep porches, and spreading eaves, and contrast 
them with the ambitious, tall, proportionless, and card- 
sided things of a modem date, and draw the compai*ison 
in true comfort, which the ancient mansion really 
affords, by the side of the other. Bating its huge 
chimneys, its wide fire-places, its heavy beams drop- 
ping below the ceiling overhead, and the lack of some 
modem conveniences, which, to be added, would give 
all that is desired, and every man possessed of a proper 
judgment will concede the superiority to the house of 
the last century, 
j That American house-building of the last fifty years 
1 is out of joint, requires no better proof than that the 
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main improvements which have been applied to oar | 
rural architecture, are in the English style of £uin and ' 
co^try houses of two or three centuries ago ; so, in ^ 
that particular, we acknowledge tlie better taste and 
judgment of our ancestors. True, modem luxury, and 
in some particulars, modem improvement has made 
obsolete, if not absurd, many things considered indis- 
pensable in a ruder age. The wide, rambling halls and 
rooms ; the huge, deep fire-places in the chimneys ; the 
proximity of out-buildings, and the contiguity of stables, 
ricks, and cattle-yards — all these are wisely contracted, 

instead of such style being abandoned altogether, as has 
too often been done, the house itself might better have 
been partially reformed, and the interior arrangement 
adapted to modem convenience. Such changes have 
in some instances been made; and when so, how often 
does the old mansion, with outward features in good 
preservation, outspeak, in all the expression of home- 
bred comforts, the flashy, gimcrack neighbor, whidh in 
its plenitude of modem pretension looks so flauntingly 
down upon it I 

» We cannot, in the United States, consistently adopt' 
the domestic architecture of any other country, through- 
out, to our use. We are different in our institutions, 
our habits, our agriculture, our climates. Utility is our 1 
chief object, and coupled with that, the indulgence of | 
an agreeable taste may be permitted to etery one who | 
creates a home for himself^ or founds one for his famfly. i 
The frequent changes of estates incident to our laws, 
and the many indnoements held out to our people tc 
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change their locality or residence, in the hope of bettei 
zng their condition, is a strong hindrance to the adop- 
tion of a universally correct system in the constniction of 
our buildings; deadening, as the effect of such changes, 
that home feeling which should be a prominent trait of 
agricultural character. An attachment to locality is 
not a conspicuous trait of American character; and if 
there be a people on earth boasting a high civilization 
and intelligence, who are at the same time a roving 
race, the American^ are that people; and we acknowl- 
edge it a blemii«h in our domestic and social con. 
stitution. 

Such remark is not dropped invidiously, but as a 
reason why we have thus far made so little progress in 
the arts of home embellishment, and in clustering about 
our habitations those innumerable attractions which 
win us to them sufficiently to repel the temptation so 
often presented to our enterprise, our ambition, or love 
of gain — and these not always successful — in seeking 
other and distant places of abode. If, then, this teiid- 
ency to change — a want of attachment to any one 
spot — is a reason why we have been so indifferent to 
domestic architecture; and if the etudy and practice of 
a better system of building tends to cultivate a homo 
feeling, why should it not be encouraged ? Home at- 
tachment is a virtue. Therefore let that virtue be cher- 
ished. And if any one study tend to exalt our taste, 
and promote ^ur enjoyment, let tie cultivate tliat study 
to the highest extent within our roach. 
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STYLE OF BUIEDINQ.— IflBOELLANEOUB 



} 



Diyersified as are the features of our conntiy in di- 
mate, soil, sur&ce, and position, no one style of rural 
architecture is properly adapted to the whole; and it is 
a gratifying incident to the indulgence in a variety of 
taste, that we possess the opportunity which we desire in 
its display to almost any extent in mode and elfect. 
The Swiss chalet may hang in the mountain pass; the 
pointed Gothic may shoot up among the evei^greens of 
the rugged hill-side; the Italian roof, with its overlook 
ing campanile, may command the wooded slope or the 
open plain; or the quaint and shadowy style of the old 
English mansion, embosomed in its vines and shrub- 
bery, may nestle in the quiet, shaded valley, all suited 
to their respective positions, and each in harmony with 
the natural features by which it is surrounded. Nor 
does the effect which such structures give to the land- 
scape in an ornamental point of view, require that they 
be more imposing in character than the necessities of 
the occasion may demand. True economy demands a 
ftmcture sufficiently spacious to accommodate its oc- 
cupants in the best manner, so far as convenience and 
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comfort arc5 concerned in a dwelling; and its conform- 
ity to just rules in architecture need not be additionally 
expensive or troublesome. He who builds at all, if it 
be anj'thing beyond a rude or temporary shelter, may 
as easily and cheaply build in accordance with correct 
rules of architecture, as against such rules ; and it no 
more requires an extravagance in cost or a wasteful 
occupation of room to produce a given effect in a house 
suited to humble means, than in one of proiiise accom- 
modation. Magnificence, or the attempt at magnifi- 
cence in building, is the great fault with Americans 
who aim to build out of the common line; and the 
consequence of such attempt is too often a failure, ap- 
parent, always, at a glance, and of course a perfect 
condemnation in itself of the judgment as well as taste 
of him who undertakes it. 

Holding our tenures as we do, with no privilege of 
entail to our posterity, an eye to his own interest, or to 
that of his family who is to succeed to his estate, should 
admonish the builder of a house to the adoption of a 
plan which ^-ill, in case of the sale of the estate, 
involve no serious loss. He should build such a hduse 
as will be no detriment, in its expense, to the selling 
value of the land on which it stands, and always fitted 
for the spot it occupies. Hence, an imitation of the 
high, extended, castellated mansions of England, or the 
Continent, altliough in miniature, are altogether un- 
suited to the' American farmer or planter, whose landsi 
instead of increasing in his family, are continually sub- 
ject to division, or to sale in mass, on his own demise; 
and when the estate is encumbered with unnecessarily 
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large and expensive boildings, they become an abso- 
I Inte draw'jack to its value in either event. An expen- 
sive house requires a corresponding expense to maintain 
it, otherwise its effect is lost, and many a worthy owner 
of a costly mansion has been driven to sell and aban- 
don his estate altogether, firom his unwillingness or 
inability to support ^^ the establishment " which it en- 
tailed; when, if the dwelling were only such as the 
estate required and could reasonably maintain, a con- 
tented and happy home would have remained to him- 
self and family. It behooves, therefore, the American 
I builder to examine well his premises, to ascertain the 
actual requirements of his farm or plantation, in con 
venience and accommodation, and build only to su<4) 
extent, and at such cost as shall not impoverish his 
means, nor cause him Aiture disquietude. 

Another difficulty with us is, that wc oftener build 
to gratify the eyes of the public than our own, and fit 
up our dwellings to accommodate ^^ company'' or visit- 
ors, rather than our own families ; and in the indul- 
gence of this fake notion, subject ourselves to perpetual 
i inconvenience for the gratification of occasional hospi- 
tality or ostentation. This is all wrong. A house 
should be planned and constructed for the use of the 
; household, with incidental accommodation for our im- 
' mediate friends or guests — which can always be done 
I without sacrifice to 'the comfort or convenience of the 

f regular inmates. In this remark, a stinted and parsi- 
monious spirit is not suggested. A liberal appropriiv 
tion of rooms in every department; a spare chamber 
or two, or an additional room on the ground floor, 
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looking to a possible 'increase of fionily, and the indid- 
gence of an easy hospitality, shonld always govern the | 
resident of the countiy in erecting his dwelling. The 
enjoyments of society and the intercourse of friends,- * 
sharing for the time, our own table and Hreside, is a 
crowning pleasure of country life; and all this may be 
done without extraordinary expense, in a wise con- 
struction of the dwelling. 

The farm house too, should comport in character and 
area with the extent and capadly of the farm itself, 
and the main design for which it is erected. To the 
£EUiner proper — he who lives from the income which 
th€i &rm produces — it is important to know the extent 
of accommodation required for the economical manage- 
ment of his estate, and then to build in accordance with i 
it, as well as to suit his own position -in life, and the 
station which he and his family hold in society. The 
owner of a himdred acre &rm, living upon tlie income 
he receives from it, will require less house room than 
he who tills equally well his fSu*m of thifse, six, or ten ' 
hundred acres. Yet the numbers in their respective 
families, the relative position of each in society, or 
their taste for social intercourse may demand a larger 
or smaller household arrangement, regardless of the 
size of their estates ;. still, the dwellings on each should 
bear, in extent and expense, a consistent relation to ' 

the land itself, and the means of its owner. For in- 
stance : a farm of one hundred acres may safely and 
economically erect and maintain a house costing eight 
hundred to two thousand dollars, while one of five hun- 
dreil to a thousand acres may range in an expenditure 
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of twenty-five linndred to five thousand dollars in its 
dwelling, and all be consistent with, a proper economy 
in farm management 

Let it be understood, that the above sums are named 
as simply comporting with a financial view of the sub- 
ject, and such as the economical management of the 
estate may warrant. To one who has no regard to 
such consideration, this rule of expenditure will not 
apply. He may invest any^ amount he so chooses in 
building beyond, if he only be content to pocket the 
loss which he can never expect to be returned in an 
increased value to the property, over and above the 
price of cheaper buildings. On the other hand, he 
would do well to consider tliat a farm is frequently 
worth less to an ordinary purcliaser, with an exti'avar 
gant house upon it, tlian with an economical one, and 
in many cases will bring even less in market, in pro- 
portion as the dwelling is expensive. Fancy purchas- 
ers are few, and fastidious, while he who buys only for 
a home and an occppation, is governed solely by the 
profitable returns the estate will affoi*d upon the capital 
invested. 

Tliere is again a grand error which many fall into in 
bnilding, looking as they do only at the extent of wood 
and timber, or stone and mortar in the structure, and 
paying no attention to the surroundings, which in most 
cases contribute more to the cfiect of tlie establishment 
than the structure itself, and which, if imcultivated or 
neglected, any amount of expenditure in building will 
fail to give that completeness and perfection of charac- 
ter which every homestead should conmiand. Thus 
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iihe tawdrj erections in imitation of a cast-ofl* feudtdism 
in Europe, or a copying of the massive piles of more 
t recent date abroad, although in miniature, both in 
: extent and cost; is the sheerest affectation, in which no 
' sensible man should ever indulge. It is out of all 
keeping, or propriety with other things, as we in this 
country have them, and the indulgence of all such 
; fimdes is sooner or later regretted. Substance, oonve- 
I nience, purpose, harmony — all, perhaps, better summed 
' up in the term EXFBEssiOK-^these are the objects which 
J should govern the construction of our dwellings and 
out-buildings, and in their observance we can hardly 
err in* the acquisition of what will promote the highest 
enjoyment ^hich a dwelling can bestow. 
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POSITION. 



'■I 



The site of a dwelling should be an important stadj 
with every country builder; for on this depends much 
of its utility, and in addition to that, a large share of 
the enjoyment wliich its occupation will afford. Cus- 
tom, in many parts of the United States, in the location 
of the farm buildings, gives advantages which are 
denied in others. In the south, and in the slave states 
generally, the planter builds, regardless of roads, on 
the most convenient site his plantation presents ; the 
fanner of German descent, in Pennsylvania and some 
other states, does the same : while the Yankee, be he 
settled where he will, either in the east, north, or west, 
inexorably huddles himself immediately upon the high- 
way, whether his possessions embrace both sides of it ' 
or not, disregarding the fiicilities of access to his fields, i 
the convenience of tilling his crops, or the character of 
the ground which his buildings may occupy, seeming 
to have no other object than proximity to the road — as 
if liis chief business was upon that, instead of its being 
simply a convenience to his occupation. To the last, 
but little choice is left; and so long as a close oonneo- 

don with th^ thoroughfare is to control, he is obliged 
2* 
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to confonn to accident in what should be a matter of , U)^ 

•deliberate choice and judgment. Still, there are right i 



"S and wrong positions for a honse, which it is necessary 
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^ to discuss, regardless of conyentional rtdes, and thej 

should be considered in the light of propriety alone. ' 

A fitness to the purposes for which the dwelling is 
constructed should, unquestionably, be the governing 
point in determining its position. The site should be 
dry, and slightly declining, if possible, on evexy side; 
but if the sur&ce be level, or where water occasionally > 

flows from contiguous grounds, or on a soil naturally ^ ; 

damp, it should be .thoroughly drained of all super- 
fluous moisture. That is indispensable to the preser- 
vation of the house itself and the health of its inmates.-' ! 
The house should so stand as to present an agreeable . \ 

aspect from the main points at which it is seen, or the [ 

thorough&res by which it is approached. It should \ 
be so arranged as to afibrd protection* from wind and 
storm, to that part most usually occupied, as well as be , 

easy of access to the out-buildings appended to it. It 
should have an unmistatable frt>nt, sides, and rear; 
and the uses to which its various ' parts are applied, 
should distinctly appear ii^ its outward character. It 
should combine all the advantages of soil, cultivation, 
water, shade, and shelter, which the most liberal grati- ^ 

fication, consistent with the circumstances of the owner, , 

may demand. If a site on the estate conmiand a pros- 
pect of singular beauty, other things equal, the dwel- 
ling should embrace it; if the luxury of a stream, or a 
aheet of water in repose, present itself, it should, if 
possible, be enjoyed; if the shade and protection of a 
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grove be near, its benefits should be included; in fine, 
an J object in itself desirable, land not embarrassing to 
the main purposes of the dwelling and its appendages, 
should be turned to the best account, and appropriated 
in such manner as to combine all that is desirable both 
in beauty and effect, as well as in utility, to make up 
a perfect whole in the family residence. 

Attached to the building site should be considered 
the quality of the soil, as affording cultivation and 
growth to shrubbery and trees, — at once the ornament 
most effective to all domestic buildings, grateful to the 
eye always, as objects of admiration and beauty — 
delightful in the repose they offer in hours of las- 
situde or weariness ; and to them, that indispensable 
feature in a perfect arrangement, the garden, both finit 
and vegetable, should be added. Happily for the 
American, our soils are so universally adapted to the 
growth of vegetation in all its varieties, that hardly a 
farm of considerable size can be found which does not 
afford tolerable feu^ilities for the exercise of all the taste 
which one may indulge in the cultivation of the garden 
as well as in the* planting and growth of trees and 
shrubbery; and a due appropriation of these to an 
agreeable residence is equal in importance to the stylo 
and arrangement of the house it8el£ 

The site selected for the dwelling, and the character ^ 
of the scenery and objects immediately surrounding it, 
should have a controlling influence upon the style in 
which the house is to be constructed. A fitness and 
harmony in all these is indispensable to both exprcss- 
Um and eff^. And in their determination, a single 
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object should not control, but the entire picture, lis 
completed, shonld be embraced in the view; and that 
style of building constitnting the most agreeable whole, 
as filliTig the eye with the most grateM sensations, 
shonld be the one selected with which to fill np and 
complete the design. 



-I 



HOME EHBELLI8HMKNT8. 

A discussion of the objects by way of embellishment, 
which may be required to give character and effect to 
a country residence, would embrace a range too wide, 
in all its parts, for a simply practical treatise like this; 
and general hints on the subject are all indeed, that 
will be required, as no specific rules or directions can 
be given which would be applicable, indiscriminately, 
to guide the builder in the execution of his work. A 
dwelling house, no matter what the style, standing 
alone, either on hill or plain, apart firom other objects, 
would hardly be an attractive sight As a mere rep- 
resentation of a particular style of architecture, or as a 
model of imitation, it might excite our admiration, but 
it would not be an object on which the eye and the 
imagination could repose with satis£Eu^tion. It would be 
incomplete unless accompanied by such associates as 
the eye is accustomed to embrace in the full grotifica* 
tion of the sensations to which that oigan is the 
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. condactor. £at assemble around that dwelHog subor- 
dinate structures, trees, and shmbbery properly dis- 
posed, and it becomes an object of exceeding interest 
and pleasure in the contemplation. It is therj^foi^ 
that the particular style or outward arrangement of the 
house is but a part of what should constitute the gen- 
eral effect, and such style is to be consulted only so far 
as it may in itself please the taste, and give benefit or 

i utility in the purposes for which it is intended. Still, 
the architectural ddsign should be in harmony with the 

, features of the surrounding scenery, and is thus im- 

j portent in completing the effect sought, and which 

• cannot be accomplished without it 

A farm with its buildings, or a simple country resi- 
dence with the grounds which enclose it, or a cottage 
with its door-yard and garden, should be finished 
sections of the landscape of which it forms a part, or 
attractive points within it; and of consequence, com- 
plete each within itself^ and not dependent upon distant 
accessories to support it — an tmpenum,tn imperio^ in 
dassic phrase. A tower, a monument, a steeple, or 
the indistinct outline of a distant town may form a 
striking feature in a pictorial design and the associa- . 
tions connected with them, or, the character in which 
they are contemplated may allow them to stand naked 
and unadorned by other objects, and still permit them 
to fill up in perfect harmony the picture. Tliis idea 
will illustrate tjie importance of embellishment, not 
only in the substitution of trees as necessary append- 
ages to a complete rural establishment, but in the 
erection of all the buildings necessaiy for occupation 
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in any manner, in form and position, to ^ve effec. 
fix)m an J point of view in which the homestead mav 
be seen. General appearance shonld not be confine* t 
to onjB quarter alone, but the house and its surround 
ihgs on eveiy side should show completeness in design 

/ and harmony in execution; and although humble, anu 
devoted to the meanest purposes, a portion of these 

\ erections may be, yet the character of utility or neces 
sity which they maintain, gives them an au* of dignity , 

i if not of grace. Thus, a house* and out-buildingo 
flanked with orchards, or a wood, on which they 
apparentiy fall back for support, fills the eye at once 
with not only a beautiful group, in themselves com 
bined, but associate the idea of repose, of comfort, 
and abundance -T- indispensable requisites* to a perfect 
farm residence. They also seem to connect the house 
and out-buildings with the fields beyond, which are oi 
necessity naked of trees, and gradually spread the 
view abroad over the &rm until it mingles with, oi 
is lost in the general landscape. 

These remarks may seem too refined, and as out ol 
place here, and trenching upon the subject of Land 
Bcape (hardening, which is not designed to be a part, 
or but an incidental one of the present work, yet they 

' are important in connection with the subject under 
discussion. The proper disposition of trees and shrub- 
bery around, or in the vicinity of buildings is fiu* too 
littie understood, although tree planting about our 
dwellings is a practice pretty general throughout our 
country. Nothing is more common than to see a man 
build a house, periiape in most elaboxate and expensive 
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style, and then plant a row of trees close upon flie 
fibnt, frhich when grown will shnt it almost entirelj 
out of Tiew; while he leaves the rear as bald and 
unprotected as if it were a bam or a horse-shed — as 
if in utter ignorance, as he probably is, that his house 
is more effectivelj set off by a flcbrJcmg and lack- 
grorwnd of tree and shrubbery, than in front. And this 
is called good taste 1 Let us examine it. Trees near 
a dwelling are desirable for shade; fiheUer they do not 
afford except in masses, which last is always better 
given to the house itself by a veranda. Immediately 
adjoining, or within touching distance of a house, trees 
create dampness, more or less litter, and fi^uently 
vermin. They injure the walls and roo& by their 
continual shade and dampness. They exclude the 
rays of the sun, and prevent a free circulation of air. 
Therefore, dou to the house, trees are absolutely per- 
nicious, to say nothing of excluding all its architectural 
effect from observation; when, if planted at proper 
distances, they compose its finest ornaments. 

If it be necessary to build in good taste at all, it is 
quite as necessary that such good taste be kept in 
view throughout A country dwelling should always 
be a conspicuous object in its frill character and out^ 
line, from one or more prominent points of observation ; 
consequently all plantations of tree or shrubbery in its 
immediate vicinity should be considered as aids \0 
show off the house and its appendages, inst^d of be- 
coming the principal objects of attraction in themselves. 
Their disposition should be such as to create a perfect 
and agreeable whole, when seen in connection with the 
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house itself. They should also be so placed as to open 
the snrroimding landscape to view in its most attractive 
features, fix)m the various parts of the dwelling. Much 
in the effective disposition of trees around the dwelling 
will thus depend upon the character of the country 
seen from it, and which should control to a great extent 
their position. A single tree, of grand and stately 
dimensions, will frequently give greater effect than the 
most studied plantations. A ledge of rock, in the 
clefts of which wild vines may nestle, or around which 
a mass of shrubbery may cluster, will add a charm to 
the dwelling which an elaborate cultivation would fail 
to bestow; and the most negligent apparel of nature 
in a thousand ways may give a character which we 
might strive in vain to accomplish by our own inven- 
tion. In the efforts to embellish our dwellings or 
grounds, the strong natural objects with which they 
are associated should be consulted, always keeping in 
view an eaopresdon of the chief character to which the 
whole is applied^ 
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MATEEIAL FOR FARM BXJILDINQS- 



In a v;omitry like ours, contaming within its soila 
and upon its surface such an abundance and rariety of 
building material, the composition of our farm erections 
must depend in most cases upon the ability or the 
choice of the builder himself. 

Stone is the most durable, in the long run the cheap- 
est, and as a consequence, the lest material which can 
be furnished for the walls of a dwelling. With other 
farm buildings circumstances may govern differently ; 
still, in many sections of the United States, even stone 
cannot be obtained, except at an expense and inoon« 
venience altogether forbidding its use. Yet it is a 
happy relief that where stone is difBcult, or not at all 
to be obtained, the best of clay for bricks, is abundant; 
and in almost all parts of our country, even where 
building timber is scarce, its transportation is so com- 
paratively light, and the facilities of removing it are 
so cheap, that wood is accessible to every one. Hence 
wc may indulge in almost every fitting style of archi- 
tecture and arrangement, to which either kind of these 
materials are best adapted. We shall slightly discuss 
them as applicable to our purposes. 
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Stono is found either on the sorfiMse, or in qnaiTies 
under ground. On the surface they lie chiefly as 
bowlders of less or greater size, usually of hard and 
durable kinds. Large bowlders may be either blasted, 
or split with wedges into sufficiently available shapes 
to lay in walls with mortar; or if small, they may with 
a little extra labor, be fitted by the aid of good mortar 
into equally substantial wall as the larger masses. In 
quarries they ai*e thrown out, either by blasting or 
splitting in layerR, so as to form regular courses when 
laid up; and all their varieties may, unhammered, 
except to strike off projecting points or angles, be laid 
tip with' a sufficiently smooth fiice to give fine effect to 
a building. Thus, when easily obtained, aside from 
' tiie greater advantages of their durability, stone is as 
cheap in the first instance as l^ber, excepting in new 
districts of country where good building lumber is the 
chief article of production, and cheaper than brick in 
any event. Stone requires no paint Its color is a 
natural, therefore an agreeable one, be it usually what 
it may, although some shades are more grateftil to«the 
eye than others; yet it is always in harmony with 

m 

natural objects, and particularly so on the farm where 
everything ought to wear the most substantial appear- 
ance. The outer walls of a stone house should always 
be firred off inside for lathing and plastering, to keep 
them thoroughly dry. Without that, the rooms are 
liable to dampness, which would penetrate tlirough the 
stone into the inside plastering unless cut off by an 
open space of air between.. 
Biicks, where stone is not found, supply its place 
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tolemblj well. Whon made of good day, rightly 
tempered with sand, and well bnmed, thej will in a 
wall remain for centuries, and as far as material is 
concerned, answer all purposes. Brick walls may be 

. thinner than stone waUs, but they equally require 
^^firring off '^ for inside plastering, and in addition, 
they need the aid of paint quite as often as wood, to 
give them an agreeable color — bricks themselves not 
usually being in the category of desirable colors or 
shades. 

Wood, when abundant and easily obtained, is worked 
with the greatest feu^ility, and on many accounts, is the 
cheapest material, for the timSy of which a building 
can be constructed. But it is perishable. It requires 
every few years a coat of paint, and is always asso- 
ciated with the idea of decay. Yet wood may be 
moulded into an infinite variety of form to please 
the eye, in the indulgence of any peculiar taste or 
fancy. 

We cannot, in the consideration of material for 
house-buUding therefore, urge upon the farmer the 
adoption of either of the above named materials to the 
preference of another, in any particular structure he 
may require ; but leave him to consult his own circum- 
stances in regard to them, as best he may. But this 
wc will say i J(f it he possible^ never lay a oeUar or 

.underground wall of perishable material, such as wcxkI 
or soft bricks; nor build with soft or unhurtvt bricks 
in a wall exposed to the weather amfvohere / nor with 
stone which is liable to crumble Or disintegrate by the 
action of froet or water upon it We are aware that 
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nnbumt bricks bare been Btronglj recommendod for 
honse-bnilding in America; but from observation, we 
are fbllj persuaded that tkej are worthless for anj 
^jpcrmaneTit structure, and if used, will in the end 
^j»ye a dead loss in their application. Cottages, out- 
buildings, and other cheap erections on the farm, for 
the accommodation of laborers, stock, or crops, may be 
made of wood, where wood is the cheapest and most 
easily obtained; and, even taking its perishable nature 
into account, it may be the most economical. In their 
construction, it may be simply a matter of calculation 
with him who needs them, to calculate the fii-st cost of 
any material he has at hand, or may obtain, and to 
that add the interest upon it, the annual wear and tear, 
the insurance, and the period it may last, to determine 
this matter to his entire satisfaction — always provided 
he have the means at hand to do either. But other 
considerations generally control the American farmer. 
His pocket is apt more often to be pinched, than his . 
choice is to be at fault; and this weighty argument 
compels him into the ^^make shift" system, which 
perhaps in its results, provided the main chance bo 
attained, is quite as advantageous to his interests as 
the other. 

As a general remark, all buildings should show for 
themselves, what they are built of. Let stone be 
stone ; bricks show on their own account ; and of all 
things, put no counterfeit by waj^ of plaster, stucco, or 
other fiilse pretence other than paint, or a durable 
wash upon wood: it is a miserable affectation always, 
and of no possible use whatever. All comitorfeit of 
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any kind as little becomes the buildings of the farmer, 
as the gilded pmchheck watch would fit the finished 
attire of a gentleman. 

Before submitting the several designs proposed for 
this work, it may be remarked, that in addressing 
them to a climate strictly American, we have in every 
instance adopted the wide, steeply-pitched roof, with 
broad eaves, gables and cornices, as giving protection, . 
shade, and s?ielter to the waUs ; thus keeping them dry 
and in good preservation, and giving that well housed, 
and comfortable expression, so. different from the stiff, 
pinched, and tucked-up look in which so many of the 
haberdasher-built houses of the present day exult. 

We give some examples of the hipped roof, l^ecause 
they are convenient and cheap in their construction; 
and we also throw into the designs a. lateral du'ection 
to the roofs of the wings, or connecting parts of the 
building. This is sometimes dore for effect in aix^hi* 
tectural appearance, and sometimes for the economy 
and advantage of the building itself. Where rooft 
thus intersect or connect with a side wall, the connect- 
ing gutters should be made of copper, zinc, lead, gal- 
vanized iron, or tin, into which the shingles, if they be 
covered with that material, should be laid so as to 
effectually prevent leakage. The eave gutters should 
be of copper, zinc, lead, galvanized iron or tin, also, 
and placed at least one foot back from the edge uf the 
roof, and lead the water into conductors down the wall 
into the cistern or elsewhere, as may be required. If 
the water be not needed, and the roof be wide over the 
Mails, there is no objection to let it pass off naturafly. 
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OUTSIDE COLOR 



We are not amoiig those who cast off, and on a 
sndden condemn, as out of all good taste, the time-hon- 
ored white honse with its green blinds, often so taste- 
fully gleaming out from beneath the shade of summer 
trees ; nor do we doggedly adhere to it, except when 
in keeping, by contrast or otherwise, with everything 
around it For a centuiy past white has been the 
chief color of our wooden houses, and often so of brick 
ones, in the United States. This color has been sup- 
posed -to be strong and durable, being composed chiefly 
of white lead ; and as it reflected the rays of the sun 
instead of absarhinff them, as some of the darker colors 
do, it was thus considered a better preserver of the 
weather-boarding from the cracks which the fervid 
heat of the sun is apt to make upon it, than the darker 
colors. White, consequently, has always been consid- 
ered, until within a few years past, as a fitting and 
tcutefvl color for dwellings, both in town and country. 
A new school of tcute in colors has risen, however, 
within a few years past, amoug us; about the same 
jtime, too, that the recent gingerbread and beadwork 
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if it be no inconvenience to the ground below, and can | 

run off, or be absorbed into the ground wifliout detri« . ^ 

ment to the cellar walls. All this must be subject to 

the judgment of the proprietor himself. 
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8(jle of coimtry building was inirodnced. And these 
were both, as all new things are apt to be, carried to 
extremes. Instead of toning down the glare of the 
white into some quiet, nentral shade, as a straw color; 

m 

a drab of different hues — always an agreeable and 

appropriate color for a dwelling, particularly when the 

door and window casings are dressed with a deeper or 

lighter shade, as those shades predominate in the 

main body of the house; or a natural and soft toood 

. color, which also may be of various shades ; or even 

the warm russet hue of some of our rich stones — quite 

ftppi^priate, too, as applied to wood, or bricks — the 

'. fashicn must be followed without either riiyme or 

/ reason, and hundreds of our otherwise pretty and! 

, imposing country houses have been daubed over with 

I the dirtiest, gloomiest pigment imaginable, making| 

' every habitation whiqh it touched look more like aj 

funeral appendage than 'a cheerful, life-enjoying home \ 

We candidly say that we have no sort of affection for 

such sooty daubs. The fSsishion which dictates them is 

a barbarous, false, and arbitrary fashion; void of all 

natural taste in its incep^on; and to one who has a 

dieerful, life-loving spirit about him, such colors have 

• no more fitness on his dwelling or out-buildings, than 

a tomb would have in his lawn or dooryard. 

Locality, amplitude of the buildings, the purpose to 
which they are applied — ^\^t^ consideration con- 
nected with them, in &ct, should be consulted, as to 
color. Stone will give its own color; which, by the 1 
way, some prodigiously smart folks paint — quite as ) 
deoorous a* essential, as to ^^ paint the lily.'' Brick , 
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BometiinQB must be painted, bat it sboiild be of a colox 
in keeping with its character, — of eubetance and dig- 
nity; not a counterfeit of stone, or to cheat him who 
looks npon it into a belief that it may be marble, or 
other unfounded pretension. A toarm russet is most 
appropriate for brick- work of any kind of color -^ the 
color pf a russet apple, or undressed leather — shades 
that comport with Milton's beautiful idea of 



** RuMtei lawns and hSkrwE gray.'* 

Bed and yellow are both too glaring, and slate, or lead 
colors too somber and cold. It is, in fact, a strong 
argument in favor of bricks in building, where they 
can be had as cheap as stone or wood, that any color 
can be given to them which the good taste of the 
builder may require, in addition to their durability, 
which^ when made of good material, and properly 
burned, is quite equal to stone. In a wooden struc- 
ture one may play with his fancy in the way of colox, 
minding in the operation, that he does not play the 
mountebank, and like the clown in die circus, make 
his tattooed tenement the derision of men of correct 
taste, as the other does his burlesque visage the ridicule 
of his auditors. 

A wooden country house, together with its out-boild- 
ings, should always be of a cheerful and softly-tcmed 
color — a color giving a feeling of warmth and comfort; 
nothing glaring or flashy about it. And yet, such 
bm'ldings sliould not, in their color, any more than in 
their architecture, appear as if ifnitating either stone 
or brick. Wood, of itself, is light One cannot build 
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a heanoy house of wood, as compared with brick or] 
stone. Therefore all imitation or device which may ■ 
lead to a belief that it may be other than what it really i 
is, is nothing less than a fraud — not criminal, we admit, i 
but none the less a fraud upon good taste and archi- 
tectural truth. 

It is true that in this country we cannot afford to 
place in stone and brick buildings those ornate trim- 
mings and appendages which, perhaps, if economy 
were not to be consulted, might be more durably con- 
structed of stone, but at an expense too great to be 
borne by those of moderate means. Yet it is not 
essential that such appendages should be of so expen- 
sive material. The very purposes to which they are 
applied, as a parapet, a raOing, a balustrade, a portico, 
piazza, or porch; all these may be of wood, even when 
the material of the house ^ro^ is of the most durable 
kind ; and by being painted in keeping with the build- 
ing itself, produce a fine effect, and do no violence to 
good taste or the most fastidious propriety. They may 
be even sanded to a color, and grained, stained, or 
otherwise brought to an identity, almost, with the 
material of the house, and be quite proper, because 
they simply are iippendages of convenience, necessity, 
or luxury, to the building itself, and may be taken ; 
away without injuring or without defiu^ing the main ^ 
structure. They are not a material part of the build- : 
ing itself, but reared for purposes which may be dis* 
pensed vrith. It is a matter of taste or preference, that ' 
they were either built there, or that they remain per- 

ninncntlv afterward^ and of consequence, proper that 

8 
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they be of wood. Yet they should not vnvUate 8toi.e oi 
brick. They should still show that they are of wood, 
but in color and outside preservation denote that they 
are appendages to a stone or hrick house, by complying 
with the proper shades in color which predominate in 
the building itself, and become their own subordinate 
character. 

Not being a professional painter, or compounder of 
colors, wc shall offer no receipts or specifics for paint- 
ing or washing buildings. Climate affects the compo- 
sition of both paints and washes, and those who are 
competent in this line, are the proper persons to dictate 
their various compositions; and we do but common 
justice to the skill and intelligence of our numerous 
mechanics, when we recommend to those who contem- 
plate building, to apply forthwith to such as are masters 
of their trade for all the information they i-equire on 
the various subjects connected with it. One who sets 
out to be his own architect, builder, and painter, is' 
akin to the lawyer in the proverb, who has a fool for 
his client, when pleading his own case, and quite as 
apt to have quack in them all. Hints, general out- 
lines, anpl oftentimes matters of detail in interior con- 
venience, and many other minor affairs may be given 
by the proprietor, when he is neither a professional 
architect, mechanic, or even an amateur; but in all 
things affecting the sttbatantial and important parts of 
his buildings, he should consult those who are proficient 
and experienced in the department on which he con- 
sults them. And it may perhaps be added that none 
prqfesnnff to be such, are competent, unless well 
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iBstnicted, and whose labors have met the approbation 
of those competent to judge. 

There is one kind of color, preyailing to a great 
extent in many parts of our country, particularly the\ 
northern and eastem,which, in its effect upon any one ^ 
having an eye to a fitness of things in country build- ' 
^ings, is a monstrous perversion of good taste. That is 
the glaring red, made up of Venetian red, ochre, or 
Spanish brown, with doors and windows touched off ; 

, with white. The only apology we have ever heard • 
given for such a barbarism was, that it is a good, , 
strong, and lasting color. We shall not go into an* 
examination as to that fact, but simply answer, that if : 

f it be so, there are other colors, not more expensive, 
which are equally strong and durable, and infinitely 
more tasteful and fitting. There can be nothing less 
comporting with the simplicity of rural scenery, than a 
glaring red color on a building. It connects with 

! nothing natural about it; it neither /o^^m into any 

^ surrounding shade of soil or v^tation, and must of 
necessity, stand out in its own bold and xmshrouded 
impudence, a perfect Ishmaelite in color, and a perver- 
sion of every thing harmonious in the design. We 

f eschew red^ therefore, from eveiy thing in rural uT' 
ehitectore. 
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A SHOET CHAPTER ON TASTE. 



The compound words, or terms good-tcute and had- 
taste have been nsed in the preceding pages without^ 
perhaps, sufficiently explaining what is meant by the 
word to«^; other than as giving vague and unsatisfac- 
tory terms to the reader, in measuring the subject in 
hand. Taste is a term universally applied in criticism 
of the fine-arts, such as painting, sculpture, architec- 
tuie, &c., &C., of which there are many schools — of 
Umsi we mean — some of them, perhaps natural, but 
chiefly conventional, and all more or less arbitrary. 
Tlie proverb, " there is no accounting for taste,'' is as 
oM as the aforesaid schools themselves, and defines 
])orfectly our own estimate of the common usage of 
the term. 

As we have intended to use it, Webster defines the 
word ta^ to be ^^the faculty of discerning beauty, 
order, congruity, proportion, symmetry, or whatever 
constitutes excellence; style; manner with resjiect to 
what is pleasing." With tliis understanding, therefore; 
a fitness to the purpose for which a thing is intended—* 
got up 'u a manner agreeable to the eye and the mind — 
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piefiei-ying also a harmony between its various parts f- 
I and uses; pleasing to the eye, as addressed to the! 
, sense, and satisfactory to the mind, as appropriate to '■ 
the object for which it is required; — these constitute 
goodrtasU^ as tlie term is here understood. 

The term styU^ also, is ^^the manner or form of a' 
thing." When we say, " that is a stylish house,'' it 
should mean that it is in, or approaches some partic-j 
ular style of building recognized by the schools. Jt^ 
may or may not be in accordance with good taste, and 
is, consequently, subject to the same capricious test in 
its goremment Yet style* are subject to arrangement, 
and are classified in the several schools of architecture, 
either as distinct specimens of acknowledged orders, 
as the Doric, the Ionic, the C!orinthian, in Grecian' 
architecture, or, the Tuscan and Composite, which are, \ 
more distinctly, styles of Roman arcliitecture. To ( 
these may be added the Egyptian, tlie most massive 
of all ; and either of them, in their proper chai*acter, ; 

, gi*and and imposing when applied to public buildings : 
or extensive structures, but altogether inapplicable, 

^ from their want of lightness and convenience, to coun- 
try or even city dwellings. Other styles — not exactly ^ 
orders — of architecture, such as the Italian, the Ro- 

/ manesque, the Oothic, the Swiss, with their modifica- 

f tions — all of which admit of a variety of departures \ 
from fixed rules, not allowed in the more rigid orders — 
may be adapted in a variety of ways, to the most , 
agreeable and liarmonious arrangement in architectu- , 
ral effect, for dweUmgs and structures appurtenant i 
to them. ^ 
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The Italian style of architectare, modified somewhat 
in pretension and extent, is admirably adapted to most 
parts of the United States. Its general lightness, open- 
ness, and freedom gives a wide range of choice; and 
its wings, verandas, and terraces, stretching off in any 
and almost every direction desired, from the main 
building, make it exceedingly appropriate for general 
use. The modem, or rural Gothic, branching off some- 
times into what is termed the English cottage style, 
and in many instances blending so intimately with the 
Italian, as hardly to mark the line of division, is also a 
beautiful arrangement of building for country dwel- 
lings. These^ in ruder structures, may also be carried 
into the Rustic — not a style proper, in itself — but so 
termed as approximating in execution or pretension to 
either of the above; while the Swiss, with its hanging 
roo&, and sheltering eaves may be frequently brought 
in aid to show out the rustic form in more complete- 
ness, and in greater harmony with surrounding objects, 
than either of the others. 

For farm houses, either of these airangemmUs or 
departijres from a eet and poeitvoe style, are better fit- 
ted than any which we have noticed; and in some one 
or other of the modifications named, we liave applied 
them in the examples submitted in this work. They 
may not therefore be viewed as distiict delineations 
of an order of architecture, or style proper j even; bat 
as a mode appropriate to the object required. And so 
long as they do not absolutely confiict with true taste, 
or in their construction conmiit a barbarism upon any 
acknowledged system of architecture, in any of its 
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modifications, we hazard no impropriety in introdutiug 
them for the imitation of country bnilders. Congmity 
with the objects to which it is applied shoold be the 
chief merit of any stnictare whatever; and so long as 
that object be attained, good taste is not violated, and 
utility is fully subserved. 

Intimately connected with this subject, in rural build 
ings, is the shape of the structure. Many of the 
designs recently introduced for the imitation of build- 
ers, are full of angles and all sorts of zig-zag lines, 
which, although they may add to the variety of style, 
or relievo the monotony of straight and coTitinuous 
lines, ai*e carried to a needless excess, expensive in 
their construction, and entail infinite trouble upon the 
owner or occupant, in the repairs they subject him to, 
in the leakages continually occurring, against which 
last, cither of wind or rain, it is almost impossible to 
guard. And what, let us ask, are the benefits of a 
parcel of needless gables and peaked windows, running 
up like owPs ears, above the eaves of a house, except 
to create expense, and invite leakage and decay ? If 
in appearance, they provoke an association of tliat 
kind, they certainly are not in good taste; and a foot 
or two of increased height in a wall, or a low window 
sufficient for the purpose intended, would give a tone 
of dignity, of comfort, and real utility, which a whole 
covey of such pretentious things could not. All such 
trumpery should be scouted from the dwelling house 
of the farmer, and left to tha special indulgence of the 
town builder. 

A ijttare form of house will afford more area within 
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a giveu line of wall than any other sensible fonn -^hich 
may be adopted. Yet a square house is not so agree- 
able to the eye as an oblong. Thus, a house should 
' stand somewhat broader on one front than on another. 

- It should also be relieved from an appearance of mon- 
otony and tameness, by one or more wings; and 8ucb 
wings should, at their junction with the main building, 
retreat or advance a sufficient distance from a coutiii- 
uons line, as to relieve it efTectuallyfirom an appearance 
of stifiness, and show a different character of occupa- 
tion from that of the main structure. The front of a 

' house should be the most imposing and finished in its 
architecture of any one of its parts; and unless some 
motive of gi*eater convenience control otherwise^ its 
entrance the most highly wrought, as indicating the 
luxury of the establishment — for even the humblest 
habitations have their luxuries.^ The side rooms, or 
moi*e usually occupied apartments, require less pre* 
tension in both architectural effect and finish, and 
should wear a more subdued appearance; while the 
kitchen section, and fi:^m that, the several grades of 
apartments stretching beyond it, should distinctly show 
that they are subservient in their ciini^ucter, and wear 
a style and finish accordingly. Tlins, each part of the 
house speaks for itself. It is its own finger-board, 
pointing the stranger to its various accommodation as 
plainly as if written on its walls, and saying as signifi- 
cantly as dumb walls can do, that here dwells a well 
regulated family, who liave a parlor for their fritni«Is; 
a library, or sitting-room for their own leisure and com- 
fort; an ample bedroom and nursery, for the parents 
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and the little ones; a kitchen for the cooking; and 
a Bcullery and closets, and all the other etceteras which 
belong to a perfect fiimilj homestead. 

And so with the grounds. The lawn or " dooryard," 
shoidd be the best kept ground on the place. The 
most conspicuous part of the garden should show its 
shrubbery and its flowers. The side or rear approach 
should be separated from the lawn, and show its con- 
stant himness occupation, and openly lead off to where 
men and farm stock meet on common ground, devoted 
to every purpose which the farm requires. 8nch 
arrangement would be complete in all its parts, satis- 
factory, and lasting. Tinsel ornament, or gewgaw 
decoration should never be permitted on any building 
where the sober enjoyment of agricultural life is do* 
signed. It can never add consideration or dignity to 
the retired gentleman- even, and least of all should it 
be indulged in by the &rmer, dwelling on his own 

cultivated acres. 
8« 
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THE OONSTEXTOnON OP CELLARS. 



Ereiy fium house aci &nn cottage, where a family 
of ahj size occupy the latter, shoxdd have a good, 
rabstantial stone-wdled cellar beneath it. No room 



attached to the form house is more profitable, in its 
occupation, th€ui the cellar. It is useful for storing 
numberless articles which are necessary to be kept 
warm and dry in winter, as well as cool in summer, of 
which the farmer is well aware. The walls of a cellar 
should rise at least one, to two, or even three feet 
above the level of the ground surrounding it, according 
to circumstances, and the rooms in it well ventilated 
by ttvo or more sliding sash windows in each, accord- 
ing to size, position, and the particular kind of storage 
for which it is required, so that a draft of pure air can 
pass through, and give it thorough ventilation at all 
times. It should also be at least seven and a half feet 
high in the clear; and if it be even nine feet, that is 
not too much. If the soil be compact, or such as will 
hold water, it should be thoroughly drained from die 
lowest point or comer, and the drain always kept open ; 
(a stone drain is the beet and most durable,) and if 
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floored with a coat of flat, or rabble stones, wJl set in 
good hjdranlic cement — or cement alone, when the 
stone cannot be obtained — all the better. This last 
will make it r(U proof. For the purpose of avoiding 
these destimctive creatures, the foundation stones in 
the wall should be brought to a joint, and project at 
least six inches on each side, from the wall itself, when 
laid upon this bottom course ; as the usual manner of 
rats is to burrow in a nearly perpendicular direction 
from the surface, by the side of the wall, when intend- 
ing to undeimine it On arriving at the bottom, if 
circumvented by the projecting stones, they will usu- 
ally abandon their work. Flank of hard wood, or hard 
burnt bricks, may answer this purpose when stone 



All cellar walls should be laid in good lime mortar, 

# 

or if that be not practicable, they should be well 
pointed with it. Tliis keeps them in place, and ren- 
ders them less liable to the ingress of water and vennin. 
The thickness of wall should not be less than lifteen to 
eighteen inches, in any event, when of stone ; and if 
the house walls above be built of stone or brick, two 
feet is better; and in all cases the cellar wall should be 
full thi*ee inches thicker than the wall resting upon it. 

In the cellar of every farm house there should be 
an outside door, with a flight of steps by which to pass 
roots and other bulky or heavy articles, to which a 
wagon or cart may approach, either to receive or dis- 
charge them. This is indispensable. 

Every out-building upon the farm, let it be devoted 
to what purpose it may, having a wooden floor on the 
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ground 'stoiy, Bhonld be set up sufficiently Iiigli irom 
the sorfiice to admit a cat or small terrier dog beneath 
such floor, with openings for them to pass in and out, 
or diese hiding places will become so many rat war- 
rens upon the premises, and prove most destructive to 
the grain and poultry. Nothing can be more annoy- 
ing to the &rmer than these vermin, and a trifling 
outlay in the beginning, will exclude ihem from the 
foundations and walls of all buildings. Care, there- 
fore, should be taken to leave no haunt for their 
convenience. 

With these suggestions the ingenuity of every builder 
will provide sufficient guards against the protection of 
vermin beneath his buildings. 
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VENTILATION OF HOUSES. 

Pure air, and enough of it, is the cheapest blessing 
one can enjoy; and to deny one's self so indispensable 
an element of good health, is little short of criminal 
neglect, or the sheerest folly. Yet thousands who build 
at much needless expense, for the protection of their 
health and that of their families, as they allege, and 
no doubt suppose, by neglecting tlie simplest of all 
contrivances, in the work of ventilation, invite disease 
and infirmity, from the very pains they so unwittingly 
take to ward off such afflictions. 
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A man, be be farmer or of otber profetfsion, finding 
bimself prosperous in life, sets about the very sensible 
business of building a house for his own accommoda- 
tion. Looking back^ perhaps, to the days of his boy- 
hood, in a severe climate, he remembers the not very 
highly-finished tenement of his lather, and the wide, 
open fireplace which, with its well piled logs, was 
scarcely able to warm- the largo living-i*oom, where the 
family were wont to huddle in winter. He possibly 
remembers, with shivering sympathy, the sprinkling 
of snow which he was accustomed to find upon his bed 
as he awaked in the morning, that had found its way 
tliix>ugh the frail casing of his chamber window — but 
in the midst of all which he grew up with a vigorous 
constitution, a strong ai*m, and a determined spirit. 
He is resolved that his children shall encounter no 
such hardships, and that himself and his excellent 
helpmate shall suffer no such inconvenience as his 
own parents had done, who now i)erhaps« are enjoying 
a strong and serene old age, in their old-fashioned, yet 
to tliem not uncomfortable tenement He therefore 
determines to have a snug, dose house, where the cold 
cannot penetrate. He employs all his ingenuity to 
make every joint an air-tight fit; the doors must swing 
to an air-tight joint; the windows set into air-tight 
frames ; and to perfect the catalogue of his comforts, 
an air-tight stove is introduced into every occupied 
room which, perchance, if he can afford it, are further 
warmed and poisoned by the heated flues of an air- 
tight furnace in his air-tight cellar. In short, it is an 
air-tight concern tlironghout His fiimily breathe an 
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air-tight atmosphere ; they eat their food cooked in an 
" air-tight Idtchen witch,'' of the latest ^^ premium pat- 
tern;" and thus the j start, fiither, mother, children, 
all on the high road — if persisted in — to a galloping 
consumption, which sooner or later conducts them to 
an air-tight dwelling, not soon. to be changed. If such 
melancholy catastrophe be avoided, colds, catarrhs, 
headaches, and all sorts of bodily afflictions shortly 
make their appearance, and they wonder what is the 
matter I They live so snug ! their house is so warm ! 
they sleep so comfortable! how can it bet True, in 
the morning the air of their sleeping-rooms feels close, 
but then if a window is opened it will chill the rooms, 
and that will give them colds. What ea/n be the 
matter? The poor creatures never dream that they 
have been breathing, for hour after hour, decomposed 
air, charged with poisonous gases, which cannot es- 
cape through the tight walls, or over the tight win- 
dows, or through the tight stoves; and thus they keep 
on in the sure course to infirmity, disease, and pre* 
mature death — all for the want of a little ventilation ! 
Better indeed, that instead of all this painstaking, a 
pane were knocked out of every window, or a panel 
out of every door in the house. 

We are not disposed to talk about cellar furnaces for 
heating a farmer's house. They have little to do in 
the farmer's inventory of goods at all, unless it be to 
give warmth to the hall — and even then a snug box 
stove, with its pipe passing into the nearest chimney 
is, in most cases, the better appendage. Fuel is usu 
aUy abundant with the farmer; and where so, its 
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f uenefitB are mnch better dispensed in open stoves or 

fireplaces, than in heating furnaces or ^' air-tights." 

We have slightlj discossed this snbject of firing in 
the £Eurm house, in a previous page, but while in the 
vein, must crave another word. A farmer's house 
should look hospitable as well as le hospitable, both 
outside and in ; and the broadest, most cheerful look 
of hospitality within doors, in cold weather, is an open 
fire in the chimney fireplace, with the blazing wood 
upon it. There is no mistake about it It thaws you 
out, if cold; it stirs you up, if drooping; and is the 
welcome, winning introduction to the good cheer that 
is to follow 

A short time ago we went to pay a former town 
friend a visit. He had removed out to a snug little 
farm, where he could indulge his agricultural and hor- 
ticultural tastes, yet still attend to his town engage- 
ments, and enjoy the quietude of the country. We 
rang the door bell. A servant admitted us; and 
leaving overcoat and hat in the hall, we entered a lone 
room, with an ^^ air-tight " stove, looking as black and 
solemn as a Turkish eunuch upon us, and giving out 
about the same degree of genial warmth as the said 
eunuch would liave expressed had he been there — an 
emasculated warming machine truly! On the floor 
was a Wilton carpet, too fine to stand on; around the 
room were mahogany sofas and mahogany chairs, all 
too fine to sit on — at all events to reei one upon if ho 
were fatigued. The blessed light of day was shut out 
I by crimson and white curtains, held up by gilded 

1 1 arrows; and upon the mantle piece, and on the center 
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and side tables were all sorts of gimcrackB, costly and 
worttiless. Li short, there was no comfort abont the 
whole concern. Hearing onr friend coming np fix>m 
his dining-room below, where too, was his cdlar kUeh- 
en — that most abominable of all appendages to a fiinn 
honse, or to anj other country house, for that matter — 
we bnttoned our coat up close and high, thrust onr 
liands into onr pockets, and walked the room, as he 
entered. ^*GIad to see you — glad to see you, my 
friend ! " said he, in great joy; ^* but dear me, why so 
buttoned np, as if you were going? What's the mat- 
ter?" "My good sir," we replied, "you asked us to 
come over and see you, * ^ plain farmer,^ and ^ take a 
quiet family dinner with you.' We have done so; 
and here find you with all your town nonsense about 
you. No fire to warm by; no seat to rest in; no 
nothing like a farm or £EUiner about you; and it only 
needs your charming better half, whom we always ad- 
mired, when she lived in iown, to take down her 
enameled haq), and play 

' In fairy bowen by moonlight hoan»' 

to convince one that instead of ruralizing in the coun- 
try, you had gone a peg higher in town residence! 
No, no, we '11 go down to fanner Jocelyn's, our old 
schoolfellow, and take a dinner of bacon and cabbage 
with him. If he does occupy a one-story housse, he 
lives up in sunshine, has an open fireplace, with a 
blazing wood fire on a chilly day, and his * latch string 
is always out.' " 
Our firiend was petrified — astonished ! We meant 
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to go it rather strong upon him, but still kept h frank, 
good-humored face, that showed him no malice. lie 
began to think he was not exactly in chamcter, and 
essayed to explain. We listened to his story. His 
good wife came in, and all together, we had a long talk 
of their family and farming arrangements ; how they 
had fiimished their honse; and how they proi>08ed to 
live; but wound up witli a sad story, that their good 
£Etrming neighbors did^nt call on them tlie S€0&7id 
time — kind, civil peoi)le they appeared, too — and 
while they were in, acted as though afraid to sit down, 
and afi*aid to stand up ; — in short, they were dreadfully 
emban*assed; for why, our friends could n^t tell, but 
now began to understand it. " Well, my good friends," 
said we, " you have altogether mistaken country life in 
the outset. To live on a farm, it is neither necessary 
to be \nilgar, nor clownish, nor to affect ignox*ance. 
Simplicity is all you i*equire, in manners, and equal 
simplicity in your furniture and apix)intmcnts. Xow 
just turn all this nonsense in furniture and room 
dressing out of doore, and let some of your town 
fi'iends have it. Get some simple, comfortable, cottage 
furniture, much better for all purposes, tlian this, and 
you will settle down into quiet, uatuitd country life 
before you arc aware of it, and all will go ' merry as a 
marriage bell ' with you, in a little time " — fur they l)otli 
loved the country, and wei'c tnily excellent jKHiplo. 
We continued, "I came to si>end the day and the 
night, and I will stay ; and this evening we *11 go down 

to your neighbor Jocelyns; and you, Mrs. N , 

shall go with us; and we will see how quietly and 
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comfortably he and his &milj take the world ji a 
farmer's way." 

We did go ; not in cari'iage and livery, but walked 
the pleasant half mile that lay between tliem; the 
exercise of which gave us all activity and good spirits. 
Jocelyn was right glad to see us, and Patty, his staid 
and 6«^ber wife, with whom we had romi>ed many an 
innocent hour in our childhood days, was quite as glad 
as he. But the}' looked a little surprised that such 
'' great folks " as their new neighbor, should drop in 
60 unceremoniously, and into their common '^ keeping 
room," too, to chat away an evening. However, the 
embarrassment soon wore off. We talked of farming; 
we talked of the late electious ; we talked of the fruit 
trees and the strawberry beds ; and Mrs. Jocelyn, who 

was a pattern of good housekeeping, told Mrs. N 

Low she made her apple jellies, and her currant tarts, 
and cream cheeses; and before we left they had ex- 
changed ever so many engagements, — Mrs. Patty to 
learn her new friend to do half a dozen nice little niat- 
tei's of household pickling and preserving; while she, 
in turn, was to teach Xancy and Fanny, Patty's two 
rosy-cliecked daughters, almost as pretty as their moth- 
er was at their own age, to knit a bead bag and work 
a fancy chair scat! And then we had apples and nuts, 
all of the very best — for Jocelyn was a rare hand at 
grafting and managing his frnit trees, and knew the 
best ap])1es all over the country. We had, indeed, a 
capital time ! To cut the story short, the next spring 
our friend sent bis fancy furniture to auction, and 
provided his house witli simple cottiige furnishings, at 
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lees than half the cost of tbe other ; which both he and 
his wife afterward declared was infinitely better, for all 
house-keeping purposes. He also threw a neat wing 
on to the cottage, for an upper kitchen and its offices, 
and they now live like sensible country folks ; and with 
their healthy, frolicksome children, are worth the envj 
of all the dyspeptic, town-fed people in existence. 

A long digression, truly; but so true a story, and 
one so apt to our subject can not well be omitted. 
But what has all this to do with ventilation? We'll 
tell you. Jocelyn's. house was verUUcUed as it should 
be; — for he was a methodical, thoughtful man, who 
planned and built his house himself — not the mechan- 
ical work, but directed it throughout, and saw that 
it was faithfully done; and that put us in mind of 
the story. 

To be perfect in its ventilation, every room in the 
house, even to the closets, should be so arranged that a 
current of air may pass through, to keep it i>ure and 
dry. In living rooms, fresh air in sufficient quantity 
may usually be admitted through the doors. In sleep- 
ing rooms and closets, when doors may not be left 
open, one or more of the lower panels of the door may 
be filled by a rolling blind, opening more or less, at 
pleasure ; or a square or oblong opening fur that jnir- 
pose, may be left in the base board, at tlie floor, and 
covered by a wire netting. And in all room?, living 
apartments, as well as these, an openin(|: of at least 
sixty-four square inches should be made in the wall, 
near tlio ceiling, and leading into an air Hue, to pass 
into ^6 gan*et. Such opening may bo filled by a 
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rolling blind, or wire screen, as below, and closed or 
kept open, at pleasure. Some btiilders prefer an air 
register to be placed in the chimney, over the fireplace 
or stove, near the ceiling; but the liability to annoy- 
ance, by smoke escaping through it into the room, if 
not thoroughly done, is an objection to this latter 
method, and the other may be made, in its construc- 
tion, rather ornamental than otherwise^ in appearance. 
All such details as these should be planned when the 
building is commenced, so that the several flues may be 
provided as the building 2)roceeds. In a stone or brick 
house, a small space may be left in the walls, against 
which these air register may be required; and for 
inner i*ooins, or closets, they may pass off into the 
openings of the partitions, and so up into the garret; 
fi'om wliich apertures of escape may be left, or made 
at the gables, under the roof, or by a blind in a window. 
For the admission of air to the first floor of the 
house, a s}>ecial opening tlirough the walls, for that 
purpose, can hardly be necessary ; as the doors leading 
outside arc iisually opened often enough for such object 
One of the best ventilated houses we have ever seen, is 
that owned and occupied by Samuel Cloon, Esq., of 
Cincinnati. It is situated on his farm, three miles out 
of the city, and in its fine architectural appearance and 
finished appoiuthients, as a rural residence and first- 
class farm house, is not often excelled. Every closet is 
ventilated througli rolling blinds in the door panels; 
and foul air, either admitted or created within them, is 
passed off at once by fines .lear the ceiling overhead, 
passing into conductors leading off through the garret 
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Where chambers are carried into tlie roof of a house, 
to anj extent, they are sometimes incommoded by tho 
summer heat which penetrates them, conducted by the 
chamber ceiling overhead. This heat can best be 
obviated by inserting a small window at each opposite 
pejik of the garret, by which the outside air can circu- 
late through, above the chambers, and so pass off the 
heated air, wliich will continually ascend. All this is 
a simple matter, for which any builder can provide, 
without particular expense or trouble. 



INTERIOR ACCOMMODATION OF HOUSES. 

Groimd, in the country, being the cheapest item 
which the farmer can devote to building pm*poses, his 
object should be to spread over, rather than to go 
deeply into it, or climb high in the aii above it. We 
repudiate cellar kitchens, or under-ground rooms for 
house work, altogether, as being little better than a 
nuisance — dark, damp, unhealthy, inconvenient, and 
expensive. The several rooms of a farm dwelling 
house should be compact in arrangement, and contig- 
uous as may be to the principally -occupied apartments. 
Such arrangement is cheaper, more convenient, and 
labor-saving; and in addition, more in accordance with 
a good and correct taste in the outward appearance of 
U'.e houBe itself 
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The general introduction of cooking stoves, and othei 
stoves and apparatus for warming houses, within the 
last twenty years, which we acknowledge to be a grent 
acquisition in comfort as well as in convenience and 
economy, has been canied to an extreme, not only in 
shutting up and shutting out the time-honored open 
fireplace and its broad hearthstone, with their hal- 
lowed associations, but also in prejudice to the health 
of those who so indiscriminately use them, regardless 
of other arrangements which ought to go with them. 
A fSu*m house should never be built without an ample, 
open fireplace in its kitchen, and other pHncipaUy 
occupied rooms; and in all rooms where stoves are 
placed, and fires are daily required, the open Franklin 
should take place of the close or air-tight stove, unless 
extraordinary ventilation to such rooms be adopted 
also. The great charm of the farmer's winter evening 
is the open fireside, with its cheerful bla2se and glow- 
ing embers ; not wastefully expended, but giving out 
that genial warmth and comtbrt which, to those who 
are accustomed to its enjoyment, is a pleasure not 
made up by any invention whatever; and although the 
cooking stove or range be required — which, in addi- 
tion to the fireplace, we would always recommend, to 
lighten female labor — it can be so arranged as not to 
interfere with the enjoyment or convenience of the 
open fire. 

In the construction of the chimneys which appear 
in the plans submitted, the great majority of them — 
particularly those for northern latitudes — are placed 
iu the interior of the house. They are less liable to 
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commmiicate fire to the bnilding, and aseiet greatly in 
wanning tiie rooms through which they pass. Id 
Bontliem houses tliej are not eo necessary, fires being 
required for a much less period of the year. Yet even 
there they may be oftentimes -properly so placed. 
Where holes, for the passage of stovepipes through 
floors, partitions, or into chimneys, are made, stone, 
earthen, or iron thimbles should be inserted ; and, except 
in the chimneys, such Iioles slwuld be at least one to 
two inches larger than the pipe itself. The main fiuea 
of the chimney conducting cff the smoke of the differ- 
ent fii-cs, should be built separate, and kept apart by a 
partition of one brick in thickness, and carried out 
independently, as in no other way will they rid the 
bouse of smoky rooms. 

An illustration in point: Fifteen years ago we 
pnrehased and removed into a most aabstantial and 
well-bnilt stone honse, the chimneys of which were 
coDstmcted with open fireplaces, and the flaes carried 
ap separately to the top, where they all met opon the 
same level snrface, as chimneys in past times usually 
were built, thus. Every fireplace in 
the house (and some of tbem bad 
stoves in,) smoked intderably; so 
much so, that when the wind was in 
aome quarters the fires had to be 
put out in every room but the kitch- 
en, which, as good lock would have i 
although it did smoke there — than the otben. After 
balancing tlie matter in oar own mind some time, 
whether we should pull down and rebuild the chimoeya 
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altogether, or attempt an alteration; as we had ^ven 
bat little thought to the subject of chimney draft, and 
to try an experiment was the cheapest, we set to work 
a bricklayer, who, under oiur direction, simply built 
over each discharge of the several flues a separate top 

of fifteen inches high, in this wise: 
The remedy was perfect. We have 
/^ had no smoke in the house since^ 
blow the wind as it may, on any and 
all occasions. The chimneys canH 
smoke; and the whole expense for 
four chimneys, with their twelve 
flues, was not twenty dollars! The remedy was in 
giving each outlet a distinct current of air all around, 
and on every side of it 
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CHIMNEY TOPS. 

Nothing adds more to the outward expression of a 
dwelling, than the style of its chimneys. We have 
just shown that independent chimney tops pass off 
their smoke more perfectly, than when only partitioned 
inside to the common point of outlet. Aside from the 
architectural beauty which a group of chimney flues 
adds to the building, we have seen that they are really 
useful, beyond the formal, square-sided piles so com- 
mon throughout the connti^. They denote good cheer 
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social firesides, and a generous hospitaity within — 
features which should always mark the country dwell- 
ing; and more particularly that of the £Eirmer. 

The style and arrangement of these chimney groups 
may be various, as comporting with the design of the 
house itself; and any good architect can arrange them 
as fitted to such design. Our illustrations will show 
them of different kinds, which are generally cheap 
in construction, and simple, yet expressive in their 
arrangement. 



PRELIMINART TO OXJR DESIGNS. 

We have discussed with tolerable fullness, the chief 
subjects connected with farm buildings — sufficiently 
so, we trust, to make ourselves imderstood as desiring 
to combine utility with commendable ornament in all 
that pertains to them. Tlie object has been, thus far, 
to give hints, rather than models, in description. But 
as the ]K)int to which we have endeavored to arrive 
will bi! but imperfectly understood without illustration, 
we shall submit a few plans of houses and outbuildings, 
as carrying out more fully our ideas. 

We are quite aware that different forms or fashions 

of detail and finish, to both outside and inside work, 

' pi'cvail among builders in different sections of the 

United States. Some of these fashions are the result 
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education. With them we are not disposed to quarrels 
In manj cases thej are immaterial to the main objects 
of the work, and so long as they please the taste oz 
partialities of those adopting them, are of little conse- 
quence. There are, however, certain matters of j/rmr 
ciple^ both in general construction and in the detail of 
finish, which should not be disregarded ; and these, in 
the designs submitted, and in the explanations which 
follow, will be fullj discussed, each in its place. The 
particular form or style of work we have not directed, 
because, as* before remarked, we are no professional 
builder, and of course free from the dogmas which are 
too apt to be inculcated in the professional schools and 
workshops. We give a wide berth, and a free tolera- 
tion in all such matters, and are not disposed to raise a 
hornet^s nest about our ears by interfering in matters 
where every tyro of the drafting board and work-bench 
assumes to be, and piK)bably may be, our superior. All 
minor subjects we are free to leave to the skill and 
ingenuity of the builder — who, fortunately for the ooun- 
tiy, is found in almost every village and hamlet of 
the land. 

Modes and styles of finish, both inside and outeide 
of buildings, change; and that so frequently, that what 
is laid down as the reigning fashion to-da3\ may bo 
superseded by another fashion of to-morrow — imma- 
terial in themselves, only, and not affecting the shape, ; 
arrangement, and accommodation of the building itself, i 
which in these, must ever maintain their relation with 
the use for which it is intended. The northern dwel- 
ling, with its dependencies and appointments, requires 
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a more compact, snug, and connected arrangement 
than that of the south; while one in the middle states 
may assume a style of arrangement between them both, 
each fitted for their own climate and country, and in 
equally good taste. The designs we are about to sub- 
mit are intended to be such as may be modified to any 
section of the country, although some of them are 
made for extremes of north and south, and are so dis- 
tinguished. Another object we have had in view is, ^ 
to give to every farmer and country dweller of mod- 
erate means the opportunity of possessing a cheap work 
which would guide him in the general objects which 
he wishes to accomplish in building, that he may have 
his (yum notions on the subject, and not be subject to 
the caprice and govenmient of such as profess to 
exclusive knowledge in all that appertains to such 
subjects, and in which, it need not be ofiensive to say,' 
that although clever in their way,' they are sometimes 
apt to be mistaken. 

^ Therefore, without assuming to instruct the profess- 
ibnal builder, our plans will be submitted, not without 
the hope that he even, ma}' find in them something 
worthy of consideration; and we offer them .to the 
owner and future occupant of the buildings themselves, 
as models which he may adopt, with the confidence 
"hat they will answer all his reasonable purposes. 
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Design I. 

We here present a farm house of the simplest and 
most impretonding kind, suitable for a fann of twenty, 
fifl\', or an hundred acres. Buildings somewhat in 
this style are not nnfrequently seen in the New Eng- 
land States, and in New York; and the plan is in fact 
suggested, although not copied, from some farm houses 
which we have known there, with improvements and 
additions of our own. 

Tiiis house may be built either of stone, brick, or 
wood. The stylo is ratlier rustic than otherwise, and 
intended to be altogether plain, yet agreeable in out- 
ward appearance, and of quite convenient arrangement. 
TIic body of this house is 40x30 feet on the ground, 
and ] 2 feet high, to the plates for the roof; the lov er 
rooms nine feet high ; the roof intendecl for a pitch of 
350 — ijiit^ i)y ail error in the drawing, made less — 
thus affording verj- tolerable chamber room in the roof 
story. The L, or rear prnjection, containing the wash- 
room and wood-house, juts out two feet from the side o*^ 
the house to which it is attached, with \x>sts 71 fe* - 
high above the floor of the main house ; the pitch o ' 
the roof being the same. Beyond this is a buijdin^* 
32x24 feet, with 10 feet posts, partitioned off into 3v 
swill-room, piggcrj^, workshop, and wagon-house, tflit^ 
a like roof with the others. A light, rustic poixsh, 
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I 12x8 feet, with lattice work, is placed on the front 

of the house, and another at the ^idc door, over which 
vines, by way of drapery, may -oin ; thus combining 
that sheltered, comfortable, and home-like expression 
so desirable in a rural dwelling. The chiniiiej' is car- 
ried out in three separate flues, siifficiently. market! by 
the partitions above the roof. Tlie windows are hood- 
ed, or sheltered, to protect them from the weather, and 
fitted with simple sliding sashes with 7x9 or 8x10 
glass. Outer blinds may be added, if required ; but it 
is usually better to have these in^de. as tliey are no 
ornament to the outside of the building, are liable to 
be driven back and fortli by the wind, even if fasten- 
ings are used, and in any event are little better than a 
continual annoyance. 



INTERIOR ARRANOKMBNT. 

• 

The front door, over which is a single sash-light 
jicroes, opens into a hall or entry 9x7 feet, from which 
a door opens on either side into a sitting-room and 
parlor, each 16x15 feet, lighted by a double, plain 
window, at the ends, and a single two-sash window in 
front, fietween the entrance door and stove, are in 
each room a small pantry or closet for dishes, or other- 
wise, as may be required. The chimney stands in tlie 
center of the house, with a separate flue for each front 
room, into which a thimble is inserted to receive the 
stovepipes by which they are warmed ; and from the 
inner side of these rooms each has a door passing to 
the kitchen, or chief living room. Tliis last apartment 
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16 22x15 feet, with a broad fireplace containing a 
crane, liooks, and trammel, if required, and a spacious 
family oven — affording those homely and primitive 
comforts still so dear to many of iis who are not ready 
to concede that all the virtues of tlie present day are 
combined in a "perfection" cooking stove, and a 
'•patent^* heater; although there is a chance for these 
last, if tliey should be adopted into the peaceful atmos- 
])here of this kitchen. 

On one side of the kitchen, in rear of the stairs, is 
a bedroom, 9x8 feet, with a window in one comer. 
Adjoining that, is a buttery, dairy-room, or closet, 9x6 
/eet, also having a window. At the inner end of the 
stairway is the cellar passage; at the outer end is the 
cliaiiil)er passage, landing al)Ove, in the highest part of 

. tlie i-oof story. Opposite the chamber stairs is a door 
leading to tlie wash-i-oom. Between the two windows, 
on the rear side of the kitchen, is a sink, with a waste 
pipe passing out through the wall. At the further 

' comer a doc^r opens into a snug bedroom 9x8 feet, 
lighted by a window in rear; and adjoining this is a 
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side entry leading from the end door, 9x6 leet in area; 
thus making every room in the honse accessible at 
once from tlie kitchen, and giving the greatest possible 
convenience in both living and Iionse-work. 

The roof stoi'y is partitioned into convenient-sized 
bedrooms ; the ceiling running down tiic pitch of the 
roof to within two feet of the floor, nnlcss thev are cnt 
short by inner partitions, as they are in the laigesi 
chantber, to give closets. Tlie open area in the cen- 
ter, at the head of tlie stairs, is lighted by a small 
gable window inserted in the roof, at the rear, and 
scarves a!> a lunil>or room; or, if necessary, a bed may 
oocnpy a part of it. 

In i*ear of the main dwelling is a building 44x16 
feet, occupied as a wash-room and wood-house. The 
wash-room floor is let down eight inches below the 
kitchen, and is 16x14 feet, in area, lighted by a 
window on each side, w*ith a chiimiey, in which is set 
a b<.)iler, and fireplace, if desired, and a sink in the 
c<Hncr adjoining. This room is 71 feet in height. A 
door passes from this wash-room into the wood-house, 
which is 30x16 feet, oix^n in front, with a water*closet 
in the farther comer. 

The cellar is 7} feet in height — and is the whole* 
size of the liouse, laid with good stone wall, in lime \ 
moilar, with a flight of f>te|)e leading outside, in rear 
of the kitchen, and two or more sash-Iiglit windows at 
the ends. K not in a k»ose, gravelly, or sandy soil, the 
cellar should be kept dry by a drain leading out on to 
lower ground. 

Tlie building beyond, and adjoining the woodhouso^ 
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contains a swill-honse 16x12 feet, with a window in 
one end; a cbimnej and boiler in one corner, with 
storage for swill barrels, grain, meal, potatoes, &c., 
for feeding the pigs, which are in the adjoining pen of 
same size, with feeding trough, place for sleeping, &c., 
and having a window in one end and a door in the 
i*ear, leading to a yard. 

Adjoining these, in front, is a workshop and tool- 
house, 16x10 feet, with a window at the end, and an 
entrance door near the wood honsc. In this is a join- 
er^s work-bench, a chest of working tools, such as saw, 
hammer, augers, &c., &c., necessary for repairing im- 
plements, doing little rough jobs, or other wood work, 
&c., which every farmer ought to do for himself; and* 
also storing his hoes, axes, shovels, hammers, and other 
small farm implements. In this room he will find 
abundant rainy-day employment in repairing his uten- 
sils of various kinds, making his beehives, hencoops, 
&c., &c. Next to tliis is the wagon-house, 16x14 feet, 
with broad doors at the end, and harness pegs around 
the walls. 

Tlie posts of this building are 10 feet high ; the rooms 
eight feet high, and a low chamber overhead for storing 
lumber, grain, and other articles, as may be required. 
Altogether, these several ajyartments make a very com- 
plete and desirable accommodation to a man with the 
proi)erty and occupation for which it is intended. 

On ono side and adjoining the house, should be tlie 
garden, the clothes-yard, and the bee-house, which last 
should always stand in full sight, and fiu^ing the most 
frequented room — saj' the kitchen — that they can be 
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seen daQj during the swarming season, as those per* 
forming household duties may keep them in view. 



M ISCB LLANXOUS. 



In regard to the surroundings, and approach to this 
dwelling, they should be treated under the suggestions 
already given on these subjects. This is an exceed- 
ingly 9nug tenement, and everything around and about 
it should be of the same character. No pretension or 
frippery whatever. A neat garden, usefully, rather 
than ornamentally and profusely snpplied ; a moderate 
court-yard in front; free access to the end door, from 
the main every-day approach by vehicles — not on the 
highway, but on the farm road or lane — the business 
entrance, in fact; which should also lead to the bams 
and sheds beyond, not far distlint. Every feature 
should wear a most domestic look, and breathe an air 
of repose and content. Trees should be near, but not 
so near as to cover the house. A few shrubs of simple 
kind — some standing roses — a few climbing ones; a 
syringa, a lilac, a snow ball, and a little patch or two 
of flowers near the front porch, and the whole express- 
ion is given ; just as one woidd wisli to look uiK>n as a 
simple, unpretending 'habitation. 

It is not here proposed to give working plans, or 
estimates, to a nicety; or particular directions for 
building any design even, tliat we present. Tlie mate- 
rial for construction best suited to the circumstances 
and locality of the proprietor must govern all those 
matters: and as good buildcTS are in most cases at 
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buQd, 'wlio are competent to give estimates for the C06t 
of any given plan, when the material for construction 
is once settled, the question of exj^nse is readily fixed. 
The same sized house, with the same accommodation, 
may be made to cost fifty to one hundred per cent, 
over an economical estimate, by the increased style, or 
manner of its finish ; or it may be kept within bounds 
by a rigid adherence to the plan first adopted. 

In western New York this house and attachments 
complete, the body of stone, the wood-house, wagon- 
house, &c., of wood, may be built and well finished in 
a plain way for $1,500. If built altogether of wood, 
with grooved and matched vertical boarding, and bat- 
tens, the whole may be finished and painted for $800, 
to $1,200. For the lowest sum, the lumber and work 
would be of a rough kind, with a cheap wash to color 
it; but the latter amount would give good work, and a 
lasting coat of mineral paint both outside and within. 

As a tenaiit house on a farm of three, four, or even 
five hundred acres, where all who live in it are labor- 
ers in the field or houseliold, this design may be most 
conveniently adopted. Tlie family inhabiting it in 
winter may be well accommodated for sleeping under 
the main roof, while they can at all seasons take their 
meals, and be made comfortable in the several rooms. 
In tlip -summer season, when a lai^r number of 
laborers are employed, the lofts of the carriage or 
wagon-house and work-shop may be occupied with beds, 
and thus a lai^e share of the exj^ense of house build- 
ing for a v(^y considerable farm be saved. Luxury 
it a quality more or less consulted by every one who 
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builds for Lis oton occupation on a farm, or elsewhere ; 
and the tendency in building is constantly to expand, to 
give a higher finish, and in fact, to over-build. Indeed, 
if we were to draw the balance, on our old farms, be- 
tween scantily-accommodated houses, and houses witli 
needless room in them, the latter would preponderate. 
Not that these latter houses either are too good, or too 
convenient for the purpose for %vhich they were built, 
but they have too mttch room, and that room badly 
appropriated and arranged. 

On a farm proper, the whole establishment is a 
MOcrTcBhop. The shop out of doors^ we acknowledge, 
is not always dry^ nor always warm ; bnt it is exceed- 
ingly well aired and liglited, and a place where indus- 
trious people dearly love to labor. Within doors it is 
a work-shop too. There is always labor and occupation 
for tlie family, in the general husiness of the farm; 
therefore bnt little room is wanted for either luxury or 
leisure, and tlie farm house should be fully occupied, 
with the exception, perhaps, of a single room on the 
main floor, (and that not a large one,) for some regular 
business purpose. All these accommodated, and the re- 
quirements of the house are ended. Owners of rented 
farms should reflect, too, that expensive houses on tlieir 
estates entail expensive repairs, and that continually. 
Many tenants are careless of highly-finished Rouses. 
Not early accustomed to them, tliey misappropriate, 
perhaps, the best rooms in the house, and pay little 
attention to the purpoees for which the owner designed « 
them, or to the manner of using them, it is therefore * 
a total waste of money to build a house on a tenani 
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estate anything beyond the mere comfortable wants of 
the family occupying it, and to furnish the room neces- 
sary for the accommodation of the crops, stock, and 
farm furnitm*e, in the bams and other oiit-buildings — 
all in a cheap, tidy, yet substantial way. 

So, too, with the grounds for domestic purposes 
around the house. A kitchen garden, sufficient to 
grow tJie family vegetables — a few plain fruits — a 
posey bed or two for the js^irls — and tlie story is told. 
Give a larger space for these things — anything in- 
deed, for elegance — and ten to one, the plow is intro- 
duced, a com or potato patch is set cvt^ field cnltui'e is 
adopted, and your choice grounds are torn up, defaced, 
and sacrificed to the commonest uses. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, a cheerful, home- 
expression may be given, and should be given to the 
homestead, in the character and construction of the 
buildings, be they ever so rough and homely. We 
can call to mind many instances of primitive houses — 
log cabins even — built when none better could bo had, 
that presented a most comfortable and life-enjoying 
picture — residences once, indeed, of those who swayed 
"the applause of listening senates," but under the 
hands of taste, and a trifle of labor, made to look 
comfortable, happy, and sufficient. We confess, there- 
fore, to a profound veneration, if not affection, for the 
humble farm house, as tmly American in character; 
and which, with a moderate display of skill, may be 
made equal to the main purposes of life and enjoyment 
for all Ruch as do not aspire to a high display, and 
who are content to make the most of moderate means. 
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Design XL 

This is die plan of a house and out-buildings based 
chiefly on one which we built of wood some years since 
on a farm of our own, and which, in its occupation, 
has proved to be one of exceeding convenience to the 
purposes intended. As a farm buiiness house, we 
have not known it excelled; nor in the ease and &cility 
of doing up the house-work witliin it, do we know a 
better. It has a subdued, quiet, unpretending look; 
yet will accommodate a family of a dozen workmen, 
besides the females engaged in the household work, 
with perfect convenience; or if occupied by a farmer 
with but his own family around him, ample room is 
afibrded them for a most comfortable mode of life, and 
sufficient for tlie requirements of a farm of two, to 
three or four hundred acres. 

Tliis house is, in the main body, 3Cx22 feet, one . 
and a half stories high, with a projection on the rear 
34x16 feet, for the kitchen and its offices; and a 
still further addition to that, of 26x18 feet, for wash- 
room. The main body of the house is 14 feet high to 
the plates; the lower rooms are 9 feet high; the roof 
iias a pitch of 35^ from a horizontal line, giving par- 
tially-upright chambers in the main building, and roof 
liidging rooms in the rear. The rear, or kitclien part| 
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accommodation on each side to a pig&>n-lion8eordoTe- 
cote, if required. 

The style of this establishment is of plain Italian, or 
bracketed, and maj be equally applied to stone, brick, 
or wood. The roofs are broad, and protect the walls 
by their full projection over them, 2) feet. The small 
gable in the front roof of the main dwelling relieves it 
of its otherwise straight imiformity, and affords a high 
door-window opening on to the deck of the veranda, 
which latter should be 8 or 10 feet in width. The 
shallow windows, also, over the wings of the veranda 
give it a more cheerful expression. The lower end 
windows of this part of the house are hooded, or shel- 
tered by a cheap roof, which gives them a snug and 
most comfortable appearance. The veranda may ap- 
pear more ornamental than the plain character of the 
house requires ; but any sujierfluous work upon it may 
be omitted, and the style of finish confonned to the 
other. The veranda roof is flatter than that of the 
house, but it may be made perfectly tight by closer 
shingling, and paint; while the deck or platform in 
the centre may be roofed with zinc, or tin, and a coat 
of sanded paint laid uixin it. The front cliimney is 
plain, yet in keeping with the general style of the 
house, and in.iy be made of ordinary bricks. The two 
parts of the chimney, as they apjK'ar in the front rooms, 
are drawn together as they pass throngli the chnuilxT 
above, and become one at the roof. The kitchen chim- 
neys pass up through the peaks of their respective 
roofs, and should be in like character with the otiier 
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IVTBRIOK ABBANOBMCNT. 

The £roat ioor of this house opens into a small enta-y 
or hall, 9xC feet, which is lighted by a low sash of 
glass over tlie fix>nt door. A door leads into a room 
on each side; and at the inner end of the hall is a 
i*ecess between the two chimneys of the opposite rooms, 
in which may be placed a table or broad shelf to 
receive hats and coats. On the left is a parlor 22x15 
feet, lighted on one side by a double window, and 
in front by a single plain one. llie fii*eplace is cen- 
trally placed on one side of the room, in the middle of 
the house. On one side of the fireplace is a closet, three 
feet deep, with shelves, and another closet at tlie inner 
end of tlie room, near the kitchen door; or this closet 
may be dispensed witli for the use of this parlor, and 
given up to enlarge the closet which is attached to 
the bedroom. Another door opens directly into the 
kitchen. This parlor is 9 feet high between joints. 
The sitting-room is opi306itc to the parlor, 19x15 feet, 
and lighted and closeted in nearly the same manner, 
as will be seen by i*eferring to the floor plan. 

The kitchen is the grand room of this lioiitsc. It is 
24x16 feet in area, Iiaving an ample fireplace, with its 
hooks and trammels, and a spacious oven by its side. 
It is lighted by a double window at one end, and h 
single window near the fireplace. At one end ol this 
kitchen is a most comfoi-table and commodious fam- 
ily bedroom, 13x10 feet, with a large closet in one 
corner, and lighted by a window in tlie side. Two 
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windows may be inserted if wanted. A passage leads 
by the side of the oven to a sink-room, or recess, bo- 
hind the chimney, witli shelves to dry dishes on, and 
lighted 1)}' the half of a double window, wliich accom- 
, modates with its other half the dairy, or closet adjoin- 
ing. A door also oj>ens from this recess into the closet 
and dair}', furnished with bix)ad shelves, that pait of 
which, next the kitchen, is used for dishes, cold meat 
and bread cupboards, &c. ; while the part of it adjoin- 
ing the window beyond, is used for milk. This room is 
14x6 feet, besides the L running up next to the kitchen, 
of 6x4 feet. From the kitchen also 02)ens a closet 
into the front part of the house for any purpose needed. 
This adjoins the parlor, and sitting-room, closets. In 
the passage to the sitting-room also opens the stairway 
leading to the chambers, and beneath, at the other end 
of it, next the outside wall, is a flight leading down 
cellar. The cellar is excavated under the whole house, 
being 36x22, and 34x16 feet, with glass windows, one 
light deep by four wide, of 8x10 glass; and an outer 
door, and flight of steps outside, under cither the sitting- 
room or kitchen windows, as may be most convenient. 
A door opens, also, from the kitchen, into a passage 4 
feet wide and 12 feet long leading to the wash-room, 
lSxl6 fect« and by an outside door, thivugit this passage 
to the porch. In this passage may be a small window 
to give it light. 

/ In the wash-room are two winaow^. A cliimnev at the 
ifar end accommodates a Ix^iler or two, and a fireplace, 
if required. A sink stands adjoining the chimney. A 
flight of stairs, leading to a garret over head on one side. 
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and to the kitchen chamber on the other, stands next 
the dairy, into which last a door also leads. In this 
wash-room maj be located the cooking stove in waim 
weather, leaving the main kitchen for a familj and eat- 
ing room. A door also leads from the wash-room into 
the wood-house. 

The wood-house stands lower than the floor of th 
wash-room, from which it falls, by steps. This is large, 
because a plcntifrd store of wood is needed for a dwell- 
ing of this character. If the room be not all wanted 
for such purpose, a part of it may devoted to other 
necessary uses, there seldom being too much shelter of 
this kind on a farm ; through the rear wall of this wood- 
house leads a door into the garden, or clothes-yard, as 
the case may be; and at its extreme angle is a water 
closet, 6x4 feet, by way of lean-to, with a hipped 
roof, 8 feet high, nmning off from both the wood-house 
and workshop. This water-closet is lighted by a slid- 
ing sash window. 

On to the wood-house, in a continuous fix>nt line, joins 
the workshop, an indispensable appendage to farm 
convenience. This has a flight of stairs leading to the 
lumber-room above. For the furnishing of this apart- 
ment, see description of Design I. Next to the work- 
house is the wagon and tool-house, above which is the 
hay loft, also spread over the stable adjoining; in which 
last are stalls for a pair of horses, which may be re- , 
quired for uses other than the main labors of the farm — ^ 
to run to market, carry the family to church, or else- i 
where. A pair of horses for such purposes should / 
always be kept near the house. The horse-stall# | 
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occupy a space of 10x12 feet, with racks and feeding 
boxes. The plans of these will be described hereafter. 
The door leading out from these stalls is 5 feet wide, 
nnri faces the partition, so that each horse may 1>e led 
out or in at an easy angle from them. Beyond the 
i$talls is a passage 4 feet wide, leading to a store-room 
or area, from which a flight of rough staire leads to the 
hay loft above. Beyond this room, in which is the oat 
bin for the horses, is a small piggery, for the conven- 
ience of a pig or .two, which are always required to con- 
sume the daily wash and offal of the house; and not 
for the general pork stock of the farm ; which, on one 
of this size, may be expected to require more commo- 
dious quarters. 

The chamber plan of this house ib commodious, ftir- 
nishing one lai^e room and three smaller ones. The 
small chamber leading to the deck over the porch, may, 
or may not be occupied as a sleeping room. The 
small one near the stairs may contain a single bed, or 
be occupied as a large clothes-closet. Through this* a 
door leads into the kitchen chamber, which may ser\*e 
as one, or more laborers' bed-chambers. They may be 
lighted by one or more windows in the rear gable. 

If more convenient to the lamily, the i)arlor and sit- 
ting-room, already described, may change their occu- 
p.ition, and one substituted for the other. 

The main business appniach to this house should be 
b^ a lane, or farm road oix^ning on the side next the 
stable and wagon -house. Tlie yard, in front of these last 
darned buildings, should be separated from the lawn, 
or front door-yard of the dwelling. The establishment 
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Bhonld Btand some distance back fixim the traveled 
highway, and be decorated with such trees, shmbberj, i 

and cnltiyation, as the taste of the owner may direct. * i 

No general rules or directions can be applicable to this 
design beyond what have already been given; and the 
subject must be treated as circumstances may suggest. 
The unfrequented side of the house should, however, be 
flanked with a garden, either ornamental, or fruit and 
vegetable ; as buildings of this character ought to com- 
mand a corresponding share of attention with the 
grounds by which they are surrounded. 

This house will apj>ear equally well built of wood, 
brick, or stone. Its cost, according to materials, or 
finish, may be $1,000 or $1,500. The out-buildiiigs at- 
tached, will add $400 to $600, with the same conditions 
as to finish ; but the whole may be substantially and 
well built of either stone, brick, or wood, where each 
may be had at equal convenience, for $2,000 in the in- 
terior of New York. Of course, it is intended to do 
all the work plain, and in character for tl e occupation 
to which it is intended. 
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MISOELLANEOtJS DETAII5. 

At this point of our remarks a word or two may bo 
oflered on tho general subject of inside finish to farm 
houses, which may be applicable more or less to any 
one, or all of the designs that may come under ow ob- 
serration ; therefore what is here said, ma}' be applied 
at large. Different sections of the IJuited States have 
their own several local notions, or preferences as to the 
mode of finish to their houses and out-buildings, accord- 
ing to climate, education, or other circumstances. In 
all these matters neither taste, fashion, nor climate 
should be arbitrary. The manner of finish may be 
various, without any departure from truth or propri- 
ety — always keeping in mind tlie object for which it is 
intended. Tlie material tor a country house should be 
rironffy and duratle^ and the woii[ simple in its details, 
beyond that for either town or suburban houses. It 
should be strong j for the reason that the interior of the 
farm house is used for purposes of industry, in finishing 
up and perfecting the labors of the farm ; labors indis- 
^nsable too, and in amount beyond the ordinary house- 
keeping requirements of a family who Iiave little to do 
ibut merely to live, and make themselves comfortable. 
The material should be duraUe^ because the distance 
Et which tlie &rm house is usually located from the 
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residences of building mechanics, renders it particu- 
larlj troublesome and expensive to make repairs, and 
alterlitions. The work should be wmpley because cheap- 
er in the first place, in construction, and finish ; quite 
as appropriate and satis&ctory in appearance ; and de- 
manding infinitely less labor and pains to care for, and 
protect it . afterward. Therefore all mouldings, archi- 
traves, cAt9€^work, and gewgawgery in interior finish 
should be let alone in tiie living and daily occupied 
rooms of the house. li^ to a single parlor, or €pare 
bedchamber a little oma/nvental work be permitted, let 
even that be in moderation, and jusi enough to teach 
Che active mis^ess and her daughters what a world of 
scrubbing and elbow work they have saved themselves 
in the enjoyment of a plainly-finished house, instead 
of one full of gingerbread work and finery. Kone 
but the initiated can tell the affliction that chiseled 
finishing entails on housekeepers in the spider, fly, and 
other insect lodgment which it invites — frequently the 
cause of more annoyance and dail^ disquietude in 
housekeeping, because unnecessary, than real griefs 
from which we may not expect to escape. Bases, cas- 
ings, sashes, doors — all should be plain, and painted 
or stained a quiet ruMet color — a color natural to the 
woods used for tlie finish, if it can be, showing, in their 
wear, as little of dust, soiling, and fly dirt as possible. 
There is no poetry about common housekeeping. Cook- 
ing, house-cleaning, washing, scrubbing, sweeping, ar^ 
altogether matter-of-fact duties, and usually considered 
u>arky not recreation; and these should all be made 
easy of* performance, and as seldom to be done as 
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poeeible; although the first item a] ways was, and al- 
ways ^oill be, and the last item shatdd be, an eveiy-day 
vocation for B(ymebody; and the manner of inside finish 
to a house has a great deal to do with all these labors. 
In a stone, or brick house, the inside walls should 
be firred off for plastering. Tliis may be done either 
by '' plugging," that is, driving a plug of wood strongly 
into the mortar courses, into which the firring should 
be nailed, or by laying a strip of thin board in the mor- 
tar couree, the entire len«<th of each wall. Tliis is better 
than lilockB laid in for such purpose, because it is ef- 
fectually botmd by the stone, or brick work; whereas, 
a block may get loose by shrinking, but the nails which 
hold the firring to the plug, or to the thin strip of board 
will split and wedge it closer to the mason work of the 
outside wall. This is an important item. It makes 
close work too, and leaves no room for rats, mice, or 
other vermin ; and as it admits a 8pa>ce — no matter 
how thin — so that no outside damp from tlie walls can 
communicate into, or through the inner plastering, it 
answers all purposes. The inside, and partition walls 
should be of coarse, strong moxXAv^ floated off2i& smooth- 
ly as may be, not a hard f/nish^ which is fine, and 
costly; and then papered throughout for the better 
rooms, and the commonlv-used rooms whitewashed. 
Paj>er gives a most comfortable look to the rooms, more 
so than paint, and much less expensive, while nothing is 
BO sweet, tidy, and cheerful to the %vorking rooms of the 
house as a lime wash, either white, or softened down 
with some agreeable tint, such as Ught blue, green, drab, 
fiiwn. or nisBct. to give the shade desired, and for which 
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every professional painter and whitewasher in the vi- 
cinity, can famish a proper recipe applicable to the 
place and climate. On such Bubjects we choose tc^ 
prescribe, rather than to play the apothecary by giv- 
ing any of the thousand and one recipes extant, for the 
composition. 

Our remarks upon the strength and durability of 
^naterial in house-building do not apply exclusively to 
brick and stone. Wood is included also; and of this, 
there is much difference in the kind. Sound white 
oak, is, perhaps the best material for the heavy frame- 
work of any house or out-building, and when to be 
had at a moderate expense, we would recommend it in 
preference to any other. If whUe oak cannot be had, 
the other varieties of oak, or chesnnt are the next best. 
In Ught frame-timbers, such as studs, girts, joists, or 
rafters, oak is inclined to spring and warp, and we 
would prefer hemlock, or chesnut, which holds a nail 
equally as well, or, in its absence, pine, (which holds a 
nail badly,) whitewood, or black walnut The outside 
finish to a wooden house, may be lighter than in one of 
stone or brick. The wood wor& on the outside of the 
latter should always be heavy, and in character with 
the walls, giving an air of firmness and stability to the 
whole structure. No elaborate carving, or beadwork 
should be permitted on the outside work of a country 
house at all ; and only a sufiicient quantity of ornamen- 
tal tracery of any kind, to break the monotony of a 
plainnesis that would otherwise give it a formal, or un^ 
couth expression, and relieve it of what some would 
consider a pasteboard look. A fiarm house, in fact, of 
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any degree, either cheap oi expenfiiire, should wear the 
same appearance as a well-dressed person of either sex ; 
so that a stranger, not looking at them for the purpose 
of inspecting their garb, should, after an interview, be 
unable to tell what particular sort of dress thej wore, 
so perfectly in keeping was it with propriety, 

In the design now under discussion, a cellai* is made 
under the whole body of tlie house ; and this cellar is 
a shaRcyvo one, so far as being sunk into the ground is 
concerned, say 5i feet, leaving 2} feet of cellar wall 
above ground — 8 feet in alT" A part of the wall above 
ground should be covered by the excavated earth, and 
sloped off to a level with the surrounding surface. A 
commodious, well-lighted, and well-ventilated cellar is 
one of the most important apartments of the fiirm house. 
It should, if the soil be compact, be well drained from 
some point or comer within the walls into a lower level 
outside, to which point within, the whole floor surf 
should incline, and the bottom be floored with v^ j- 
lime cement. This will make it hard, durable, an\i'dry. 
It may then be washed and scnibbed off as easily as 
an upper floor. If the building site be high, and in a 
gravelly, or sandy soil, neither drain nor flooring will 
be required. Tlie cellar may be used for the storage 
of "XK^t crops, apples, meats, and household vegetables. 
A partitioned room will accommodate either a summer 
or a winter dairy, if not otherwise provided, and a 
multitude of conveniences may be made of it in all well 
arranged farmeries. But in all cases the cellar should 
be well lighted, ventilated, and dry. Even the ash- 
house and smoke-house may be made in it with perfect 
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convenience, by brick or stone partitions, and the smoke- 
Iiuuse fine be can*ied up into one of the chimney flues 
above, and thus make a more snug and compact ar- 
rangement than to liave separate buildings for those 
objects. A wash-room, in which, also, the soap may be 
made, the tallow and lai*d tried up, and other extraor- 
dinary labor when fire heat is to be used, may properly 
l)e made in a cellar, particularly when on a sloping 
ground, and easy of access to the gi-ound level on one 
side. But, as a general rule, such room is better on 
a level with the main floor of the dwelliug, and there 
are usually suflicient occupations foi tlie cellar without 
them. 

All cellar walls should be at least 18 inches thick, 
VT even a wooden house, and from that to 2 feet for 
:. ''me or brick one, and well laid in strong lime-mor- 
^' I ITnmortared cellar walls are frequently laid under 
' I'iv!. iMiildings, and ^x^zn^ with lime-moi'tar inside; 
t ■< i- sometimes dug out by rats, and is apt to 
cn.i. • :'- fall out otherwise. A complete cellar 
v.. I't:.' horoughly laid in mortar. 
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Design III. 

We here present the reader with a substantial, plain 
yet highly-respectable stone or brick fann house, of 
the second class, suitable for an estate of three, to five 
hundred acres, and accommodation for a family of a 
dozen or more persons. The style is mixed rural 
Gothic, Italian, and bracketed; yet in keeping with 
the character of the farm, and the fanner's standing 
and occupation. 

The main body of this house is 42x24 feet on the 
ground, and one and three quarter stories high — the 
chambers running two ur three feet into the roof, as' 
choice or convenience mav dii'ect. The roof has a 
pitch of 30 to 40' from a horizontal line, and broadly 
spread over the walls, say two and a half feet, showing 
the ends of the raftei's, bracket fashion. Tlie chimneva 
pass out through the i)eak of the roof, where the hips 
of what would otherwise be the gables, connect with 
the long sides of the I'oof covering the front and rear. 
On the long front is partly seen, in the perspective, a 
portico, 16x10 feet — not the e^w/ entrance fix>nt, but 
rather a side front, practically, which leads into a lawn 
or garden, as may be most desirable, and fmm which 
the best view from the hou<c is comnmnded. Over 
this ])orch is a small gable running into the roof, to 
break its monotony, in which is a door-wind'jw leading 
from the up))er hall on to the deck of the iK>rch. Tliid 
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gable has the same finieh ae the main roof, bj brackets. 
The chamber windows are two-thirds or thi^ee-qnarters 
the size of the lower ones; thus showmg the upper 
story not fhll height below the plates, but running two 
to four feet into the garret. The rear wing, containing 
the entrance or business front, is 24x32 feet, one and 
a half stories high, with a pitch of roof not less than 
B5^, and spread over the walls both at the eaves and 
gable, in the same proportion as the roof to the main 
body. In front of this is a porch or veranda eight feet 
wide, with a low, hipped roof. In the fix>nt and rear 
roofe of this wing is a dormar window, to light the 
cliambers. The gable to this wing is bold, and gives 
it character by the bi'eadth of its roof over the walls, 
and the strong brackets by which it is supported. The 
chimney is thrown up strong and boldly at the point 
of tlie roof, indicating the ever)'-day uses of the fire- 
places below, which, although distinct and wide apart 
in their location on the ground floors, are drawn to- 
gether in the chambers, thus showing only one escape 
through the roof. 

The wood-house in the rear of the wing has a roof 
of the same character, and connects with the long 
building in the rear, which has the same description 
of roof, but hipped at one end. That end over the 
workshop, and next the wood-house, shows a bold 
gable like the wing of the house, and affords room and 
light to the lumber room over the shop, and also gives 
variety and relief to the otherwise too great sameness of 
roof appearance on the further side of the establishment 
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INTERIOR ARRANGEMEKT. 

As has been remarked, the main entrai ce front to 
ibis house is from the wing veranda, from wliich a well 
finished and sizeable door leads into the principal hnll, 
24x8 feet in area, and lighte<l by a full-sized window 
at the front end. Opposite tlie entmnce door is the 
door leading into the parlor; and farther along is the 
staircase, nnder the npper landing of wh'ch a door 
leads into a dining or sitting r^om, as may be deter- 
mined. This hall is 10 feet h'gh, as are all the rooms 
of this lower ma'n story. In the chimney, which 
adjoins the parlor side of this liall, may be inserted a 
thimble for a hall 5tovepii>c, if this method of wanning 
should be adopted. The parlor, into which a door 
leads from the hall, is 18x16 feet, with two windows 
on the s'de, shown in perspective, and one on the front 
fachig the lawn, or garden. It has also a fireplace 
near the hall door. At the further angle is a door 
leading to an entn* or passage on to the ])ortica E is 
the entry just mentioned, six feet square, and lighted 
by a short sash, one light deep, over the outside door. 
This portico may be made a pleasant summer afternoon 
and evening re&ort for the familv, bv which the occu- 
pie<l rfK>ms connect with the lawn or ganlen, thus 
adding to its retired and private character. 

Opjvosite the parlor, on the other side of this entiy, 
a door leads into a room lsxl2 feet, which mav he 
occupied as a family bedroom, library, or small sitting- 
room. This is lighted by two windows, and has a 
closet of 0x5 feet. A fireplace is on the mner side of 
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thiB room ; and near to that, a door connects with a 
dining-room of the same size, having a window in one 
end, and a fireplace, and closet of the eamc size as the 
last. Through the rear wall is a door leading into a 
pantry, which also communicates with the kitchen ; 
and another door leads to the hall, and from the hall, 
under the staircases, (which, at that pointy are suffi- 
ciently high for the purpose,) is a passage leading to 
the kitchen. 

Under the wing veranda, near the point of intersec- 
tion of the wing with the main body of the house, is 
an efoery-day outer door, leading into a small entry, 
6x5 feet, and lighted by a low, one-sash window over 
the door. By another door, this leads to the kitchen, 
or family room, which is lighted by three windows. 
An ample fireplace, with oven, &c., accommodates 
this room at the end. A closet, 7x5 feet also stands 
next to the entry ; and beyond that, an open passage, 
to the left, leading out under the front hall stairs to the 
rooms of the main building. A door also leads from 
that passage into a hest pantry, for choice crockery, 
sweetmeats, and tea-table comforts. Another dcor, 
near the last, leads into a dairy or milk-room« 9x8 feet, 
beyond tlie passage ; in which last, also, may be placed 
a tier of narrow shelves. This milk, or dairy-room, is 
lighted by a window in the end, and connects also, by a 
door in the side, with the outer kitchen, or wash-room. 
Next to this milk-room door, in the front kitchen, is 
another door leading down cellar; and through this 
djor, passing by the upper, broad stair of the flight of 

cellar steps, is another door into the wash-room. A.t 

5* 
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the fiuiher angle of the kitchen is still another door, 
opening into a passage four feet wide; and, in that pas- 
sage, a door leading np a flight of stairs into the wing 
chambers. This passage opens into the back kitchen, 
or wash-room, 16x16 feet in area, and lighted bj two 
windows, one of which looks into the wood-house. In 
this wash-ioom is a chimney with boilen and fireplace, 
as may be required. The cellar and chamber stairs, 
and the milk-room are also accessible direct, bj doors 
leading from this wash-room. 

The chamber plan will be readily understood, and 
requires no particular description. The space over the 
wing may be partitioned off according to the plan, or 
left more open for the accommodation of the " work 
folks," as occasion may demand. But, as this dwell- 
ing is intended for substantial people, ^' well to do in 
the world," and who extend a generous hospitality U 
their friends, a liberal provision of sleeping chambers 
is given to the main body of the house. The parlor 
chamber, which is the best, or spare one, is 18x16 
feet, with roomy side-closets. Besides this, are othei 
rooms for the daughters Sally, and Nancy, and Fanny, 
and possibly Mary and Elizabeth — who want their 
own chambers, which they keep so clean and tidy, 
with closets full of nice bedclothes, table linen, towels, 
&c., &c., for certain events not yet whispered of, but 
quite sure to come round. . Aud then there are Fred- 
erick, and Kobert, and George, fine stalwart boys 
coming into ntianhood, intending to be ^' somebody in 
the world," one day or another; they must have their 
rooms — and good ones too;- for, if any people are to 
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be well lodged, why not those who toil for it? All 
Buch accommodation every farm house of tliis chai*acter 
should afford. And we need not go far, or look sharp, 
to see the best men and the best women in our state 
and nation graduating from the wholesome farm house 
thus tidily and amply provided. How delightfully 
look the far-off mountains, or the nearer plains, or 
prairies, from the lawn porch of this snug farm house! 
The distant lake; the shining river, singing away 
through the valley; or the wimpling brook, stealing 
through the meadow! Aye, enjoy them all, for they 
are God^s best, richest gifts, and we are made to love 
them. 

The wood-house strikes off from the back kitchen, 
retreating two feet from its gable wall, and is 36x14 
feet in size. A bathing room may be partitioned o$^ 
8x6 feet, on the rear comer next the wash-room, if 
required, although not laid down in the plan. At the 
further end is the water-closet, 6x4 feet. Or, if the 
size and convenience of the family require it, a part of 
the wood-house maybe partitioned off for la wash-room, 
from which a chimney may pass up through the peak 
of the roof. If so, carry it up so high that it will bo 
above the eddy that the wind may make in passing 
over the adjoining wing, not causing it to smoke from 
that cause. 

At the far end of the wood-house is the workshop and 
tool-house, 18x16 feet, lighted by two windows, and 
a door to enter it fix)m beneath the wood-house. Over 
this, is the lumber and store-room. 

Next to this is the. swill-room and pigsty for the 
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house pigs, bb described in the last design ; and over 
it a loft for fimn seeds, small grains, and any othei 
storage required. 

Adjoining this is the wagon and carriage-house ; and 
above, the hayloft, stretching, also, partly over the 
stable which stands next, with two stalls, 12x5 feet 
each, with a flight of stairs leading to the loft, in the 
passage next the door. In this loft are swinging win- 
dows, to let in hay for the horses. 

This completes the household establishmenU and we 
leave the surroundings to the correct judgment and 
good taste of the proprietor to complete, as its position, 
and the variety of objects with which it may b^ con- 
nected, requires. 

Stone and brick we have mentioned as the proper 
materials for this house; but it may be also built of 
wood, if more within the means and limits of the 
builder. There should be no pinching in its propor- 
tions, but every part carried out in its full breadth and 
effect. 

The cost df the whole establishment may be from 
$2,000, to $3,000; depending somewhat upon the ma- 
terial used, and the finish put upon it. The first-named 
sum would build the whole in an economical and plain 
manner, while the latter would complete it amply iv 
its details. 
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It may be an objection in the minds of some persona 
to the various plans here submitted, that we have con- 
nected the out-buildings irrnnediatdy with the offices 
of the dwelling itself. We are well aware that sudi 
is not always usual ; but many years observation have 
convinced us, that in their use and occupation, such 
connection is altogether the most convenient and eco- 
nomical. The only drawback is in the case of fire; 
which, if it occur in any one building, the whole estab- 
lishment is liable to be consumed. This objection is 
conceded ; but we take it, that it is the business of ^y 
every one not able to be his own insurer, to have his 
buildings insured by others ; and the additional cost of 
this insurance is not a tithe of what the extra expense 
of time, labor, and exposure is caused to the family by 
having the out-buildings disconnected, and at a ^9^ 
^wf distance from each other. There has, too, in the 
separation of these out-buildings, (we do not now speak 
of bams, and houses for the stock, and tlie farmwork 
proper,) from the main dwelling, crept into the con- 
struction of such dwellings, by modem builders, same - 
things, which in a country establishment, particularly, 
ought never to bo there, such as privies, or water-dasets^ 
as they arc more genUeUy called. These last, in our esti- 
mation, have no business in zfai^mers house. Tliey are 
an effeminacy^ only, and introduced by city life. An 
appendage they should be, but separated to some dis- 
tance from the living roi>mfs, and accessible by Bhelterod 
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passages to them. The wood-house should adjoin the 
outer kitchen, because the fuel should always be hand j, 
and the outer kitchen, or wash-room is a sort of dop- 
room, of necessity ; and the night wood, and that for the 
morning fires may be deposited in it for immediate use. 
The workshop, and small tool-house naturally comes 
next to that, as being chiefly used in stormy weather. 
Next to this last, would, more conveniently, come the 
carriage or wagon-house, and of course a stable for a 
horse or two for fiamily use, always accessible at night, 
and convenient at unseasonable hours for fiEU'm labor. 
In the same dose neighborhood, also, should be a small 
P^^Ji ^ accommodate a pig or two, to eat up the 
kitchen slops from the table, refuse vegetables, parings, 
dishwater, &c., &c., which could not well be carried to 
the main piggery of the farm, unless the old-&shioned 
filthy mode of letting the hogs run in the road, and a 
trough set outside the door-yard fence, as seen in some 
parts of the country, were adopted. A pig can always 
be kept, and fatted in three or four months, from the 
wash of the house, with a little grain, in any well-reg- 
ulated farmer's family. A few fowls may also be kept 
in a convenient hen-house, if desired, without offence — 
all constituting a part of the Kouuhold economy of the 
place. 

These out-buildings too, give a comfortable, domes- 
tic look to tlie whole contem. Each one shelters and 
protects the other^ and gives an air of comfort and 
repose to the whole — a family expression all round. 
What so naked and chilling to the feelings, as to see 
a country dwelling-house all perked up, by itself 
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standing, literaQj, out of doors, without any dependen- 
cies about it? Ko, no. First should stand the house, 
the chief stracture, in the foreground; appendant to 
that, the kitchen wing; next in grade, the wood-house; 
covering in, also, the minor offices of the house. Then 
bj way of setting up, partially on their own account, 
should come the workshop, carriage-house, and stable, 
as practically having a separate character, but still sub- 
ordinate to the house and its requirements ; and these 
too, may have their piggery and hen-house, by way of 
tapering off to the adjoining fence, which encloses a 
kitchen garden, or family orchard. Thus, each struc- 
ture is appropriate in its way — and together, they 
form a combination grateful to the sight, as a complete 
lural- picture. All objections, on account of filth or 
vermin, to this connection, may be removed by a cleanly^ 
keeping of the premises — a removal of all offal impie- 
diatcly al^ it is made, and daily or weekly taking it on 
to the manure heaps of the bams, or depositing it at 
once on the grounds where it is required. In point of 
health, nothing is more congenial to sound physical 
condition than the occasional smell of a stable, or the 
breath of a cow, not witliin the immediate contiguity 
to the occupied rooms of the dwelling. On the score 
of neatness, therefore, as we have placed them, no bai 
can be raised to their adoption. 
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Design IV. 

This is perhaps a more ambitions house than either 
of the preceding, although it may be adapted to a 
domain of the same extent and value^ It is plain and 
unpretending in appearance; yet, in its ample finish, 
and deeply drawn, sheltering eaves, broad veranda, 
and spacious out-buildings, may give accommodation 
to a larger family indulging a more liberal style of 
living than the last. 

By an error in the engraving, the main roof of the 
house is made to appear like a double, or gambrel- 
roof, breaking at the intersection of the gable, or hang- 
ing roof over the ends. This is not so intended. The 
roofs on each side are a straight line' of rafters. The 
Swiss, or hanging style of gable-roof is designed to 
give a more sheltered effect to the elevation than to 
run the end walls to a peak in the point of the roof. 

By a defect in the drawing, the roof of the veranda 
is not sufficiently thrown over the columns. This roof 
should project at least one foot beyond them, so as 
to perfectly shelter the mouldings beneath from the 
weather, and cunfonn to the style of the main roof of 
the house. 

The material of which it is built may be of either 
stone, brick, or wood, as the taste or convenience»of 
the proprietor may suggest. The main building is 
44x36 feet, on the ground. The cellar wall may show 
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18 to 24 inches above the ground, and be pierced by 
windows in each end, as shown in the plan. The 
height of the main walls may be two full stories below 
the roof plates, or the chambers may run a foot or two 
into the gaiTet, at the choice of the builder, either of 
wliich arrangements may be permitted. 

The front door opens from a veranda 28 feet long by 
10 feet in depth, dropping eight inches from the door- 
sill. This veranda has a hipped roof, which juts over 
the columns in due proportion with the roof of the 
house over its walls. These columns ai*e plain, with 
brackets, or braces from near their tops, sustaining the 
plate and finish of the roof above, which may be 
covei-ed either with tin or zinc, painted, or closely 
shingled. 

Tlie walls of the house may be 18 to 20 feet high 
below the plates ; the roof a pitch of 30 to 45^, which 
will afford an upper garret, or store, or small sleeping 
rooms, if required ; and the eaves should project two 
to three feet, as climate may demand, over the walls. 
A plain finish — that is, ceiled underneath — is shown 
in the design, but brackets on the ends of the rafters, 
beaded and finished, maj- be shown, if prefenx^d. The 
gables are Swiss-roofed^ or truncated^ thus giving them 
a most sheltered and comfortable ap])caninco, particu- 
larly in a northerly climate. The small gable in front 
i*e]ieves the roof of its monotony, and afibrds light to 
the central garret. The chimneys are carried out with 
partition flues, and may be topped with square caps, 
as necessitv or taste mav dcuiund. 

Ketreatiiig throe feet from the kitchen side ot the 
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liouse miifl, at rigU; angles, a wing 30x18 feet, one «ii<] 
a half Btories high, with a veranda eight feet wide in 
front Next in rear of this, continues a wood-house, 
30x18 feet, one story high, witii ten feet |x>sts, and 
open in front, the ground level of which is 18 inche ; 
below the floor of the wing to which it is attached. 
The roof of these two is of like chaittcter with that of 
the main building. 

Adjoining this wood-house, and at right angles with 
it, is a building 68x18 feet, pi*ojecting two feet outside 
the line of wood-house and kitchen. This buildiu<i: is 
one and a half stories high, with 12 feet posts, and roof 
in the same style and of equal pitch as the others. 
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The front door from the veranda of the house opens 
into a hall, 18x8 feet, and 11 feet high, araplj^ lighted 
bj sash windows on the sides, and over the door. From 
the rear of this hall runs a flight of easy stairs, into the 
upper or chamber hall. On one side of the lower hali, 
a door leads into a parlor, 18 feet square, and 11 feet 
high, lighted by three windows, and wanned by an 
open stove, or fireplace, the pipe passing into a chim- 
ney flue in the rear. A door passes fix>ni this parlor 
into a rear passage, or entry, thus giving it access to 
the kitchen and rear apartments. At the back end of 
the front hall, a door leads, into tlie rear passage and 
kitchen ; and on the side opposite the parlor, a door 
opens into the sitting or family room^ 18xlG feet in 
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area, haviiig an open fireplace, and three windows. On 
the hull side of this room, a door passes into the 
kitchen, 22x16 feet, and which may, iu case the re- 
quirements of the family demand it, be made the 
chief family or living room, and the last one described 
converted into a library. In this kitchen, which la 
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lighted by two windows, is a liberal open fireplace, with 
an ample oven bj its side, and a sink in the outer cor- 
ner. -A flight of stairs, also, leads to the rear chambers 
above; and a coiTesponding flight, under them, to the 
cellar below. A door at each end of these stairs, leads 
into the back entry of the house, and thus to the otiier 
interior rooms, or through the rear outer door to the 
back porch. This back entry is lighted by a single 
sash window over the outside door leading to the porch. 
Another door, opposite that leading down cellar, opens 
into the passage through the wing. From the rear 
hall, which is lGx5 feet, the innermost passage leads 
into a family l>edroom, or nursery, 16x14 feet, lighted 
by a window in each outside wall, and warmed b}* an 
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open fireplace, or Btove, at pleasure. Attached to this 
bedroom is a clothes-closet, 8x4 feet, with shelves, and 
drawers. Next the outer door, in rear end of the hall, 
is a small closet opening from it, 6x4 feet in dimen* 
sions, convertible to any use which the mistress of the 
house may direct 

Opening into the wing from the kitchen, first, is a 
large closet and pantry, supplied with a table, drawers, 
and shelvef^, in which are stored the dishes, table fur- 
niture, and edibles necessary to be kept at a moment^s 
access. This room is 14x8 feet, and well lighted by a 
window of convenient size. If necessary, this room 
may have a partition, shutting off a part from the 
everyday uses which the &mily i*equires. In this 
room, so near to the kitchen, to the sink, to hot-water, 
and the other little domestic accessories which good 
housewives know so well how to arrange and appre- 
ciate, all the nice little table-comtbrts can be got up, 
and perfected, and stored away, under lock and key, in 
drawer, tub, or jar, at their discretion, and still their 
oyes not be away from their subordinates in the other 
departments. Kext to this, and connected by a door, 
is the dairy, or milk-room, also 14x8 feet ; which, if 
necessary, may be sunk three or four feet into the 
ground, for additional coolness in the summer season, 
and the fioor reached - by steps. In this are ample 
shelves for the milkpans, conveniences of churning, 
&c., &c. But, if tlie dairy be a prominent object of 
the farm, a separate establishment. will be required, 
and the excavation may not be necessary for ordinary 
household uses. Out of this milk-room, a door leads 
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into a wash-room, 18x14 feet. A passage from the 
kitchen also leads into this. The wash-room is lighted 
bj two windows in rear, and one in front. A sink is 
between the two rear windows, with conductor leading 
ontside, and a closet beneath it, for the iron ware. In 
the chimney, at the end, are boilers, and a fii'eplace, 
an oven, or anything else required, and a door leading 
to a platform in the wood-house, and so into the yard. 
On the other side of the chimney, a door leads into a 
bathing-room, 7x6 feet, into which hot water is drawn 
from one of the boilers adjoining, and cold water may 
be introduced, by a hand-pump, through a pipe leading 
into the well or cistern. 

As no more convenient opportunity may present it- 
self, a word or two will be suggested as to the location 
of the bath-room in a country house. In city houses, 
or country houses designed for the summer occupancy 
of city dwellers, the bathing-rooms are usually placed 
in the second or chamber story, and the water for their 
supply is drawn from cisterns still above ihetn. Hiis 
arrangement, in city houses, is made chiefly from the 
want of room on the ground floor; and, also, thus ar- 
ranged in the city-country houses, heccmse they are so 
constructed in the city. In the farm house, or in the 
country house proper, occupied by whom it may be, 
such arrangement is unnecessary, expensive, and in- 
convenient. Unnecessary, because there is no want of 
room on the ground ; expensive, because an upper cis- 
tern is always liable to leakages, and a consequent 
wastage of water, wetting, and rotting out the floors, 
and all the slopping and dripping which such 
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uccaaion; and inconvenient, from tbe contimial np- 
and-down-stair labor of those who occupy the bath, to 
say nothing of tlie piercing the walls of tbe bouse, f<M* 
*tlie admission of pipes to lead in and let out the water, 
and the tbonsand-and-one vexations, by way of plum- 
bers' bills, and expense of getting to and from the 
bouse itself, always a distance of some miles irom the 
mechanic. 

The only defence for such location of the bath-room 
and cisterns is, the oonyenienoe and privacy of access 
to them, by the females of the family. This counts 
but little, if anything, over the place appropriated in 
this, and the succeeding designs of this woi^. The ac- 
cess is almost, if not quite as private as the other, and, 
in case of ill-health, as easily approachable to invalids. 
And on tlie score of economy in construction, repaur, 
or accident, the plan here adopted is altogether prefer- 
able. In this plan, the water is drawn from the boiler 
by the turning of a cock ; that from the cistern, by a 
minute^s labor with the hand-pump It is let off by 
the dra^ving of a plug, and discharges, by a short i)ipe, 
into the adjoining garden, or grassplat, to moisten and 
invigorate the trees and plants which require it,. and 
tlie wh<de affair is clean and sweet again. A screen 
for the window gives all the privacy required, and the 
most fastidious, shrinking female is as retired as in the 
shadiest nook of her dressing-room. 

So with water-closets. A fashion prevails of thrust* 
ing these noisome things into the midst of sleeping 
chambers and living rooms — pandering to effemi- 
nacy, and, at times, surcharging the house — fior thej 
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cannot, at all times, and under aU ciixsumstances, be 
kept perfectly cloee — with their offensive odor. Out 
of the honse they belong; and if they, by any means,' 
find their way within its walls proper, the fault will not 
be laid at our door. 

To get back to our description. This bathing-roou) 
occupies a comer of the wood-house. 

A raised platform passes from the wash-room in. 
past the bath-room, to a water-closet, which may be 
divided into two apartments^ if desirable. The vaults 
are accessible from the rear, for cleaning out, or intro- 
. • Ny; !•-. >. »sum, powdered charcoal, or other 
. t-^. i •: .. I ,. 'iaL At the extreme corner of the 
u .. ; r opens into a feed and swill-roorr», 

. ' ^ • « . < : 's reached by steps, and stands quite 
eighteen iiicneo above the ground level, on a stone 
under-pinning, or with a stone cellar beneath, for 
the storage of roots in winter. In one comer of thia 
is a boiler and chimney, for cooking food for the pi^s 
and chickens. .\ door leads from this i-oom into tli^ 
piggery, 20x12 feet, where half-a-dozen swine may be 
kept. A door leads from this pen into a yard, in the 
rear, where thcv will be less offensive than if confined 
within. If necessary, a flight of steps, leading to the 
loft overhead, may be built, where com can be stored 
for their feeding. 

Next to this is the workshop and tool-house, ISxH 
feet ; and, in rear, a snug, warm house for the family 
chickens, 18xC feet These chickens may also have 
the run of the yard in rear, with the pigs, and apart 
ments in the loft overiiead for roosting. 
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' Adjoining the workshop is the carriage-house, 18x18 
feet, with a flight of staire to the hayloft above, in 
^hich is, also, a dovecote ; and, leading out of the car- 
.'iage floor, is the stable, 18x12 feet, with stalls for two 
^r four horses, and a passage of four feet wide, from 
the carriage-house into it ; thus completing, and draw- 
ing under one continuous roof, and at less exposure 
than if separated, the chief every-day requirements of 
living, to a well-arranged and highly-respectable family. 
The chamber plan of the dwelling will be readily 
understood by reference to its arrangement. There are 
a sufficiency of closets for all purposes, and the whole 
are accessible from either flight of stairs. The rooms 
over the wing, of course, should be devoted to the male 
domestics of the family, work-people, &c. 



SURBOUKDINO PLAKTATI0N8, 8IIRUBBBRT, WALKS, ETC. 

After the general remarks made in the preceding 
pages, no particular instructions can be given for the 
manner in which this residence should be embellished 
in its trees and shrubbery. Ttie large forest trees, 
always grand, graceful, and appropriate, would become 
such a house, throwing a protecting air around and 
over its quiet, unpretending roof. Vines, or climbing 
roses, might throw their delicate spray around tlie 
columns of the modest veranda, and a varied selection 
of familiar shrubbery and ornamental plants checker 
the immediate front and sides of the house looking 
out upou the lawn: through wliich a 6])aciou8 walk^ or 
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carriage-way should wind, from the high road, oi chief | 

approach. 

There are, however, eo many objects to be consulted 
in the various sites of houses, that no one rule can \ye 
laid down for individual guidance. The surface of the 
ground immediately adjoining the house must be con- 
sidered ; the position of the house, as it is viewed from 
surrounding objects; its altitude, or depression, as 
aflTected by the adjacent lands ; its command upon sur- 
rounding near, or. distant objects, in the way of pros- 
pect; the presence of water, either in stream, pond, or 
lake, far or neai*, or the absence of water altogether — 
all these enter immediately into the manner in which 
the lawn of a house should be laid out, and worked 
and planted. But as a rule, all filagree work, such as 
seri)entine paths, and tortuous, unmeaning circles, arti 
ficial piles of rock, and a multitude of small oma- 
ments — so esteemed, by some — should never be intro- 
duced into the lawn of a fiarm house. It is unmeaning, 
in the first place ; expensive in its care, in the second 
place ; unsatisfactory and annoying altogether. Such 
things about a farm establishment are neither dignified 
nor useful, and should be lefl to town^s-peoplc, having 
but a stinted appreciation of what constitutes natural 
beauty, and wanting to make the most of the limited 
piece of ground of which they are ]X)sscssed. 

Jf or would we shut out, by these remarks, the beauty 
and odor of the flower-borders, which are so appropri- 
ately the care of the good matron of the household and 
her comely daughters. To them may be devoted a 
well-dug plat beneath the windows, or in the garden 
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Enough, and to spare, they should always have, oi 
such cheerful, life-giving pleasures. We only object to 
their being strewed all over the ground, — a tussoc of 
plant here, a patch of posey there, and a scattering of 
both everywhere, without either system or meaning. 
They lower the dignity and simplicity of the countiy 
dwelling altogether. 

The business approach to this house is, of course, 
toward the stables and carriage-house, and from them 
should lead off the main fisu*m-a venue. 

The kitchen garden, if possible, should lie on the 
kitchen side of the house, where, also, should be placed 
the bee-house, in full sight from the windows, that 

' their labors and swarming may be watched. In fact, 

[ the entire economy of the farm house, and its append- 

ages, should be brought close under the eye of the 

I household, to engage tbeir cai*e and watchfulness, and 

to interest them in all the little associations and endear- 
ments — and they are many, when properly studied 
out — which go to make agricultural life one of the 
most agreeable pursuits, if not altogether so, in which 
our lot in life may be cast. 

A fruit garden, too, sliould be a promiiit'iii object 

J near this house. AVe are now advancing ^somewhat 

into the elegances of agricultural life ; and althougii 
fruit trees, and good fruits too, should hold a strong 
place in the surroundings of even the humblest of all 
country places- -sufficient, at least, for the ample use 
of the family — they have not yet been noticed, to any 
extent, in those already described. . It may be remark- 
ed, that the {ruii^arden — the orehard^ for market 
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purpoeee, is not here intended — shonld be placed in 
near proximity to tbe bouse. All tbe small fi-uits, For 
housebold use, sucb as strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, blackberries, grapes, as well as 
apricots, plums, nectarines, peacbes, pears, apples, 
quinces, or whatever fniits may be cultivated, in dif- 
ferent localities, should be close by, for the convenience 
of collecting them, and to protect them from destruc 
tion by vermin, birds, or the depredations of creatures 
called human. , 

A decided plan of arrangement for all the planta- 
tions and grounds, should enter into the composition of 
the site for the dwelling, out-houses, gardens, &c., as 
they are to appear when the whole establishment is 
completed; and nothing left to accident, chance, or 
after-thought, which can be disposed of at the com- 
mencement By the adoption of such a course, the 
entire composition is more easily perfected, and with 
infinitely greater expression of character, than if left 
to the chance designs, or accidental demands of tho 
future. 

Another feature should be strictly enforced, in the 
outward appointments of the fann honsc, — and tliat 
is, the entire withdrawal of any use of tlic highway 
in its occupation by the stock of the farm, except iu 
leading them to and from its -enclosures. Nothing 
looks more slovenly, and nothing can be more un- 
thrifty, in an enclosed country, than the rnnning of 
farm stock in the highway. AVhat so untidy as the 
approach to a house, with a herd of filthy hogs root- 
ing about the fences, basking along the sidewalk, or 
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feeding at a huge, unconth, hollowed log, in the road 
near the dwelling. It may be out of place here to 
speak of it, but this disgusting spectacle has so often 
offended our sight, at the approach of an othenviso 
pleasant farm establishment, that we cannot forego the 
opportunity to speak of it. The road lying in front, 
or between the different sections of the farm, should 
be as well, and as cleanly kept as any portion of the 
enclosures, and it is equally a sin against good taste 
and neighborhood-morality, to have it otherwise. 



TREE-PLANTING IN THE HIGHWAY. 

This is frequently recommended by writers on coun- 
try embellishment, as indispensable to a finished deco- 
ration of the farm. Such may, or may not be the fact. 
Trees shade the roads, when planted on their sides, 
and so they paitially do the fields adjoining, making 
the first muddy, in bad weather, by preventing the sun 
drying them, and shading the crops of the last by their 
overhanging foliage, in the season of their growth. 
Thus thcv are an evil, in moist and hcavv soils. Yet, 
in light soils, their shade is grateful to the highway 
traveler, and not, perhaps, injurious to the crops of the 
adjoining field ; and when of pix)|)er kind:>, iJicy add 
grace and beauty to the domain in which tliov stand 
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We do not, therefore, indiscriminatelj recommend 
them, bnt leav^e it to the discretion of the faimer, to 
decide for himself^ having seen estates equally pleas- 
ant with, and without trees on the roadside. Nothing, 
however, can be more beautilul than a clump of trees 
in a pasture-ground, with a herd, or a flock beneath 
them, near the road ; or the grand and overshadowing 
branches of stately tree, in a rich meadow, leaning, 
perhaps, over the highway fence, or flourishing in its 
solitary grandeur, in the distance — each, and all, 
imposing features in the rural landscape. All such 
should be preserved, with the greatest care and so- 
licitnde, as among the highest and most attractive 
ornaments which the fitrm can boaat 
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The main building is 50x40 feet in area upon the 
ground, two stories high ; the ground story 11 feet high, 
its floor elevated 24 or 3 feet above the level of the 
surrounding surface, as its position maj demand ; the 
chambers 9 feet high, and running 2 feet into the roof. 
The rear wing is one and a half stories high, 36x10 
feet ; the lower rooms 11 feet high, with a one story 
lean-to range of closets, and small rooms on the weather 
side, 8 feet in width and 9 feet high. In the rear of 
these is a wood-house, 30X20 feet, with 10 feet posts, 
dropped to a level with the ground. At the extremity 
of this is a building, by way of an L, 60x20 feet, one 
and a half stories high, with a lean-to, 12x30 feet, in 
the rear. Tlie ground rooms of this are elevated Ih 
feet above the ground, and 9 feet higli. A broad roof 
covers the whole, standing at an angle of 40 or 45^ 
above a horizontal line, and projecting widely over the 
walls, 2i to 3 feet on the main building, and 2 feet 
on tlie others, to shelter them perfectly from the storms - 
and damps of the weather. A small cupola stands out 
of the ridge of the rear building, which may serve as 
a ventilator to the apartments and lofts below, and in 
it may be hung a bell, to summon the household, or 
the field laborers, as the case may be, to their duties 
or their meals. 

The design, as here shown, is rather florid, and per- 
haps profusely ornamental in its finish, as comporting 
with the taste of the day , but the cut and moulded 
trimmings may be left off by those who prefer a ])lain 
finish, and be no detriment to the general effect whidi 
the deep friezes of the roofs, properly cased beneath* 
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may give to it. Such, indeed, is our own taste ; but 
this full finish has been added, to gratify such as wish 
the full ornament which this style of building may 
admit. 
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The front of this house is accommodated by a porch, 
or veranda, 40 feet long, and 10 feet wide, with a 
central, or entrance projection of IS feet in length, and 
12 feet in width, the floor of which is eight inches 
below the main floor of the house. The wings, or 
sides of this veranda may be so fitted up as to allow a 
pleasant conservatory on each side of the entrance area 
in winter, by enclosing them with glass windows, and 
the introduction of heat from a furnace under the main 
hall, in the cellar of the house. This would add to its 
general effect in winter, and, if continued through the 
summer, would not detract from its expression of dig- 
nity and refinement. From the veranda, a door in 
the center of the front, with two side windows, leads 
into the main hall, which is 26x12 feet in area, two 
feet in the width of which is taken from the rooms on 
the right of the- main entrance. On the left of the hall 
a door opens into a parlor or drawing-room, marked P, 
20 feet square, witli a bay window on one side, con- 
taining tlirce sashes, and seats beneath. A single 
window lights the front opening on to the veranda. 
On the opi)usite side to this is the fireplace, with blank 
walls on each side. On the opposite side of the hall is 

a library, 18x16 feet, with an end window, and a 
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conijsponding one to the parlor, in front, Icoking out 
on the veranda. In caee these portions of the veraiida, 
opposite the two front windows are occupied as conser- 
vatories, these windows should open to the floor, to 
admit a walk immediately into them. At the farther 
comer of the library a narrow door leads into an office, 
or business apartment, 12x8 feet, and opening by a 
broad door, the upper half of which is a lighted sash. 
This door leads from the office out on a small porch, 
with a floor and two'columns, 8x5 feet, and nine feet 
high, with a gable and donble roof of the same pitch 
as the house. Between the chimney flues, in the rear 
of this room may be placed an iron safe, or chest for 
the deposit of valuable papei'S ; and, although small, a 
table and chairs sufficient to accommodate the business 
j^uirements of the occupant, may be kept in it. A 
chimney stands in the center of the inner wall of the 
library, in which may be a fireplace, or a flue to 
receive a stovepipe, whichever may be preferred for 
wanning the room. 

Kear the hall side of the library a door opens into a 
passage leading into the family bedroom, or nursery. 
A portion of this passage may be shelved and fitted up 
as a closet for any convenient purpose. The nursery 
IS 18x16 feet in size, lighted by two windows. It may 
have an open fireplace, or a stove, as preferred, let 
into the chimney, corresponding to that in the library. 
These two chimneys may either be drawn together in 
the chambers immediately above, or carried up sepa- 
rately into the garret, and pass out of the roof in one 
stack, or tliey may be built in one solid mass from the 
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cellar bottom ; but they are so placed here, as saying 
room on the floors, and equally accommodating, ic 
their separate divisions, the stovepipes that may leao 
into them. On the inner side of the nursery, a door 
leads into a large closet, or child's sleeping-room, 9xS 
feet; or it may be used as a dressing-ix>om, with a 
sash inserted in the door to light it. A door may also 
lead from it into the small rear entry of the house, and 
thus pass directly out, without communicating with the 
nursery. On the extreme left comer of the nursery is 
a door leading into the back enby, by which it com- 
municates either with the rear porch, the dining-room, 
or the kitchen. Such a room we consider indisj^ensable 
to the proper accommodation of a house in the country, 
as saving a world of up-and-do^vn-6tair8' labor to her 
who is usually charged with the domestic cares and 
supervision of the family. 

On the right of the main hall an ample staircase 
leads into the upper hall by a landing and bix)ad stair 
at eight feet above the floor, and a right-angled flight 
jfrom that to the main floor above. Under this main 
hall staircase, a door and stairs may lead into the cellar. 
Beyond the turning flight below, a door leads into the 
back hall, or entry, already mentioned, which is 13x4 
feet in area, which also has a side passage of 8x4 feet, 
and a door leading to tlie rear porch, and anotlier 
into the kitchen at its farther side, near the outer one. 
Opposite the turning flight of stairs, in the main hall, 
is also a door leading to the dining-room, 20x1 C feet. 
This is lighted by a large double window at the end. 
A fireplace, or stove flue is in the center wall, and on 
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each Bide a closet for plate, or table iurniture. These 
closets come out flush with the cliimney. At tlie 
extreme right comer a door leads into the rear entry — 
or this may be omitted, at pleasure. Another door 
in the rear wall leads into the kitchen, past the passage 
down into the cellar — or this may be omitted, if 
thought best. Still another door to the left, opens into 
a large dining closet of the back lean-to a{>ai*tments, 
8x8 feet. This closet is lighted by a window of proper 
architectural size, and fitted up with a suite of drawers, 
shelves, table, and cupboards, required for the prepar- 
ation and deposit of the lighter family stores and edi- 
bles. From this closet is also a door leading into the 
kitchen, through which may be passed all the meats 
and cookery for the table, either for safe-keeping, 
or immediate service. Here the thrifty and careful 
housekeeper and her assistants may, shut apart, and 
by themselves, get up, fabricate, and aiTange all their 
table delicacies witli the greatest convenience and pri- 
vacy, together with ease of access either to the dining- 
room or kitchen — an apartment most necessary in a 
liberally-arranged establishment. 

From the rear entry opens a door to the kitchen, 
passing by the rea?' chamber staira. Tiiis flight of 
stairs may be entered directly from the kitchen, lead- 
ing either to the chamber, or imder them, into the 
cellar, without coming into the passage connecting 
with the entry or dining-room, if prefenvd. In such 
case, a broad stair of thirty inches in width should 
be next the door, on wliieh to turn, as the door would 
lie at right angles witli the (^tail's, either up or dowa 
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1 

Tlie kitchen is 20x16 feet, and 11 feet high. It haa j 

an onter door leading on the rear porch, and a win- 
dow on each side of that door; also a window, under \ 
which is a sink, on the opposite side, at the end of a 
passage four feet wide, leading through the lean-to. 
It has also an open fireplace, and an oven by the side 
of it — old fiishion. It may be also Aimished with a 
cooking range, or stove — the smoke and fumes leading 
by a pipe into a flue into the chimney. On the lean-to 
side is a milk or dairy-room, 8x8 feet, lighted by a 
window. Here also the kitchen furniture and meats 
may be stored in cupboards made for the purpose. In 
rear of the kitchen, and leading fi^m it by a door 
through a lighted passage next the rear porch, is the 
wash-room, 16x16 feet, lighted by a large window 
from the porch side. A door also leads out of the i*ear 
on to a platform into the wood-house. Anotlier door 
leads from the wash-room into a bathroom in the lean- 
to 8x8 feet, into which warm water is drawn by a 
pipe and pump from the boiler in the wash-room; or, 
if preferred, the bath-room may be entered from the 
main kitchen, by the passage next the sink. Tliis bath- 
room is lighted by a window. Next to tlic bath-room 
is a bedroom for a man servant who has charge of the 
fires, and lie^ivy house-work, wood, &c., &c. This 
bedroom is also SxS feet, and lighted by a window in 
the lean-to. In front of this wash-room and kitchen is 
a popch, eight inches below the floor, six feet wide, 
with a railing, or not, as may be preferred. (The 
railing is made in the cut.) A platform, three feet 
wide, leads from the back door of the wash-room to a 
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water-clofiet for the fBJsn\j jproper. The wood-house is 
open in front, with a single post supporting the center 
of the roof. At the extreme outer angle is a water- 
closet for the domestics of the establishment. 

Adjoining the wood-house, and opening from it into 
the L before mentioned, is a workshop, and small-tool- 
house, 20x16 feet, lighted by a large double window 
at one end. In this should be a carpenter^s work- 
bench and tool-chest, for the repairs of the farming 
utensils and vehicles. Overhead is a store-room for 
lumber, or whatever else may be necessary for use in 
that capacity. jNfext to this is a granary or feed-room, 
20x10 feet, with a small chimney in one comer, where 
may be placed a boiler to cook food for pigs, poultry, 
&c., as the case may be. Here may also be bins for 
storage of grain and meal. Leading out of this is a 
flight of stairs passing to the chamber above, and a 
passage four feet wide, through the rear, into a yard 
adjoining. At the further end of the stairs a door 
opens into a poultry house, 16x10 feet, including the 
stairs. The poultry room is lighted at the extreme left 
comer, by a broad window. In this may be made 
roosts, and nesting places, and feeding troughs. A low 
door under the window may be also made for the fowls 
in passing to the rear yard. Adjoining the granary, 
and leading to it by a door, is the carriage-house, 
20x20 feet, at the gable end of which are large dooi-s 
for entrance. From tlie carriage-house is a broad 
passage of six feet, into the stables, which are 12 feet 
wide, and occupy the lean-to. This lean-to is eight 
feet high bel^w the eaves, with two double stalls for 
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horB66) and a door leading into the side yard, with the 

doors of the carriage-house. A window also lights the 

rear of the stables. A piggery 12 feet square occupies 

the remainder of the lean-to in rear of the poultry- ^ 

house, in which two or three pigs can always be kept, 

and fatted on the offal of the house, for wnaill pork, at 

any season, apart from the swine stock of the. farm. 

A door leads out of the piggery into the rear yard, 

where range also the poultry. As the %hed roof shuts 

down on to the pigsty and stables, no loft above them 

is necessary. In the loft over the granary, poultry, 

and carriage-house is deposited the hay, put in there 

through the doors which appear in the design. 

Ohambbb Plan. — This is easily understood. At 
the head of the staira, over the main hall, is a large 
passage leading to the porch, and opening by a door- 
window on the middle deck of the veranda, which 
is nearly level, and tinned, or coppered, water-tight, as 
are also the* two sides. On either side of this upper 
hall is a door leading to the front sleeping chambers, 
which are well closeted, and spacious. If it be desira- 
ble to construct more sleeping-rooms, they can be par- 
titioned laterally from the hall, and doors made to 
enter them. A rear hall is cut off from the front, 
lighted by a window over the lower rear porch, and a 
door leads into a further passage in the wing, fo\r feet 
wide, which leads down a flight of stairs into the 
kitchen below. At the head of this flight is a chamber 
20x12 feet, for tlie female domestic's sleeping-room, in 
which may be placed a stove, if necessary, passing its 
pipe into the kitchen chimnev which passes thix^ugh it. 
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CUAMBER PLAN. 



It 18 also lighted by a window over the lean-to, on the 
side. Back of this, at the end of the passage, is 
the sleeping-room, 16 teet square, for the ^^ men-folks," 
lighted on both sides bj a window. This may also be 
warmed, if de9ire<l, by a stove, the pipe passing into 
the kitchen chimney. 

The cellar may extend under the entire house and 
wing, as convenience or necessity may require. If it 
bo constructed under the main hodj only, an offset 
should l)e excavated to accommodate the cellar stairs, 
tliree feet in width, and walled in with the rest. A 
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wide, tntter paseage, with a flight of steps should also 
be made nnder the rear nursery window, for taking in 
and passing out bulky articles, with double doors to 
shut down upon it; and partition walls should be built 
to support the partitions of the large rooms above. 
Many minor items of detail might be mentioned, all of 
which are already treated in the general remarks, 
under their proper heads, in the body of tlie work, and 
which cannot here be noticed — such as the mode of 
warming it, the construction of Aimaces, &c. 

It may, by some builders, be considered a striking 
defect in the interior accommodation of a house of this 
character, tliat the chief entrance hall should not be 
extended through, from its front to the rear, as is com- 
mon in many of the large mansions of our country. 
We object to the large, open hall for more than one 
reason, except, possibly, in a house for summer occu- 
pation only. In the first place it is uncomfortable, in 
subjecting the house to an unnecessary draught of air 
when it is not needed, in cold weather. Secondly, it 
cuts the house into two distinct parts, making them 
inconvenient of access in crossing its wide surface. 
Thirdly, it is uneconomical, in taking up valuable room 
that can be better appropriated. For summer ventila- 
tion it is unnecessary ; that may be given by simply 
opening the front door and a chamber window con- 
nected with the hall above, through which a current 
of fresh air will always pass. Another thing, the hall 
belongs to the front, or dr€9S part of the house, and 
should be ciU off from the more domestic and common 
apartments by a jiartition, although accessible to them, 
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aud not directly commanicating with such apartments, 
which cannot of necessity, be in keeping with its showy 
ind pretending character. It should contain only the 
fr(yrd flight of stairs, as a part of its appointments, 
oesides the doors leading to its best apartments on the 
ground floor, which should be centrally placed — its 
rear door being of a less pretending and subordinate 
character. Thus, the hall, with its open, doors, con- 
necting tlie best rooms of the house on each side, with 
its ample flight of stairs in the background, gives a 
distinct expression of superiority in occupation to the 
other and humbler portions of the dwelling. * 

In winter, too, how much more snug and comfortable 
is the house, shut in from the prying winds and shiv- 
ering cold of the outside air^ which the opposite outer 
doors of an open hall cannot, in their continual opening 
and shutting, altogether exclude! Our own experi- 
ence, and, we believe, the experience of most house- 
keepers will readily concede its defects ; and after ftill 
reflection we have excluded it as both unnecessary and 
inconvenient. 

Another objection has been avoided in the better 
class of houses here presented, which has crept into 
very many of the designs of modem builders ; which is, 
that of using the living rooms of tlie family, more or 
less, as ])assagos from the kitchen apartments in pass* 
ing to and from tlie front hall, or chief entrance. Such 
we consider a decided objection, and hence arose, 
probably, the uKler plans of by-gone years, of making 
the main hall reach back to the kitchen itself. This is 
here obviated by a cutting up of the rear section of the 
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hall, by which a passage, in all cases of the better kind 
of dwelling, is preserved, without encroaching upon 
the occupied rooms in passing out and in. To be sure, 
the front door is not the usual passage for the laboi*ers 
or servants of the house, but they are subject, any hour 
of the day, to be called there to admit those who may 
come, and the continual opening of a private room for 
such purposes is most annoying. Therefore, as mat- 
ter of convenience, and as a decided improvement on 
the designs above noticed, we have adhered strictly to 
the separate rear passage. 

The ga/rret^ also, as we have arranged our designs, is 
either altogether left out, or made a quite unimportant 
part of the dwelling. It is but ti: lumber room, at best; 
and should be approached only by a flight of steps 
from a rear chamber or passage, and used as a recep- 
tacle for useless traps, or castoff furniture, seldom 
wanted. It is hot in summer, and cold in winter, unfit 
for decent lodging to any human being in the house, 
and of little account any way. We much prefer run- 
ning the chambers partially into the roof, which we 
think gives them a more comfortable expression, and 
admits of a better ventOation, by carrying their ceilings 
higher without the expense of high body walls to the 
Aouse, wliich would give them an otherwise naked 
look. If it be objected that thus running the chambers 
above the plates of the roof prevents the insertion of 
proper ties or beams to hold the roof plates together to 
prevent their spreiiding, we answer, that he must be a 
poor mechanic who cannot, in framing the chamber 
partitions so connect the opposite plates as to insure 
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tbciu against all such difficalfy. A sheUered^ comrvforir 
able aspect is that which should distinguish every fium 
house, and the cottage chamber is one of its chiefest 
characteristics ; and this can only be had by running 
Bnch apartments into the roof, as in our design. 



OONSTRUOTIOV. 

A house of this kind must, according to its locality, 
and the material of which it is built, be liable to wide 
differences of estimate in its cost ; and fit)m our o^vn 
experience in such matters, any estimate hew made 
we know cannot be reliable as a rule for othei* locali- 
ties, where the prices of material and. labor are differ- 
ent from our own. Where lumber, stone, and brick 
abound, and each are to be had at reasonable prices, 
the cost of an establishment of this kind would not 
vary much in the application of cither one of these 
materials for the walls, if well and substantially con- 
structed. Tlicre should l)e no sham^ nor 8?ight, in any 
part of the building. As already observed, the design 
shows a high degree of Unisli, which, if building for 
oursclf, we slioukl not indulge in. A plain style of 
cornice, and veranda finish, we should certainly adopt. 
But the roof should not be contracted in its projecting 
breadth over the walls, in any part of the structure — 
if anything, it should be more extended. The bay- 
window is an apix;ndage of luxurj-, only. Great care 
should be had, in attaching its roof to the adjoining 
outer wall, to prevent leakage of any kind. If the 
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walls be of brick, or etone, a beam or lintel of wood 
ehould be insei^ted in the wall over the window-opening, 
quite two inches -^ three wonld be better — back from 
its outer surface, to receive the casing of the window, 
ihat the drip of the wall, and the driving of the storms 
maj fall over the connecting joints of the window 
roof, beyond its point of junction with it. Such, also, 
should be the case with the intersection of the veranda 
or porch roof with the wall of the house, wherever a 
veranda, or porch is adopted ; as, simply joined on to 
a fiuBh siuface, as such appendages usually are — even 
if ever so well done — leakage and premature decay 
is inevitable. 

The style of finish must, of course, influence, in a 
considerable degree, its cost. It may, with tlie plain- 
est finish, be done for $4,000, and from that, up to 
$6,000. Every one desirous to build, should apply to 
the best mechanics of his neighborhood for informa- 
tion on that point, as, in such matters, they are the 
best judges, and from experience in their own particu- 
lar profession, of what the cost of building must be. 

The rules and customs of housekeeping vary, in dif- 
ferent sections of the United States, and the Canadas. 
These, also, enter into the estimates for certain depart- 
ments of building, and must be considered in the 
items of expenditure. 

The manner in which houses should be warmed, the 
ventilation, accommodation for servants and laborers, 
the appropriations to hospitality — all, wil^ have a beat- 
ing on the expense, of whicH we cannot be the proper 
judge. 
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A sufficient time shoald be given, to build a house 
of tills character. A house designed and built in a 
hnny, is never a satisfactory house in its occupation. 
A year is little enough, and if two yeai-s be occupied 
in its design and construction, the more acceptable will 
probably be its finish, and the more comfort will be 
added in its enjoyment 



OROUHDS, PLA1ITAT10H% AHD SUBROUNDINQSw 

A bouse of this kind should never stand in vulgar 
and familiar contact with the highway, but at a dis- 
tance from it of one hundred to a thousand yards ; or 
even, if the estate on which it is built be extensive, a 
much greater distance. Breadth of ground between 
the highway and the dwelling adds dignity and char- 
acter to its appearance. An ample lawn, or a spread- 
ing park, well shaded with trees, should lay before it, 
through which a well-kept avenue leads to its front, 
and most frequented side. The various offices and 
buildings of the farm itself^ should' be at a respectable 
distance from it, so as not to interfere with its proper 
keeping as a genteel country residence. Its occupant 
is not to be supposed as under the necessity of toiling 
with his daily laborers in the fields, and therefore, 
nlibough he may be strictly a man of business, he has 
sufficient employment in planning his work, and man- 
aging his estate through a foreman, in the various 
labor-occujiations of the estate. 11 is horse may be at 
door in the earliest morning hours, that lie may 
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inspect Ids fields, and give timelj directions to his 
laborers, or view his herds, or his flocks, before his 
breakfast honr ; or an early walk may take him to his 
stables, his bams, or to see that his previous directions 
are executed. 

The various accommodation appmlienant to the dwell- 
ing, makes ample provision for the household conven- 
ience of the family, and the main business of the &rm 
may be at some distance, without inconvenience to the 
owner's every-day affaii*s. Consequently, the indul- 
gence of a considerable degi'ee of ornament may be 
given, in the surroundings of his dwelling, which the 
occupant of a less extensive estate would neither re- 
quire, nor his circumstances warrant. A natural forest 
of stately trees, properly thinned out, is the most ap- 
propriate spot on which to build a house of this char- 
acter. But that not at hand, it should be set off witii 
plantations of forest trees, of the largest growth, as in 
keeping with its own liberal dimensions. A capacious 
kitchen garden should lead off from the rear apart- 
ments, well stocked with all the family vegetables, and 
culinary fruits, in their proper seasons. A luxuriant 
fniit-garden may flank the least frequented side of the 
house. Neat and tasteful flower beds may lie beneath 
the windows of the rooms apptx>priated to the leisure 
houi-s of the family, to which the smaller varieties of 
shrubbery may be added, separated from the chief 
lawn, or park, only by a wire fence, or a simple railing, 
such as not tq cut up and checker its simple and digni- 
fied surface; and all these shut in on the rear from the 
adjoining Adds of the farm by belts of lai^ shrubbery 
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clcfiselj planted) or the larger orchards, fchns giving it a 
style of its own, yet sliowing its connection with the 
pursnits of the farm and its dependence upon it. 

These various appointments, however, may be either 
carried out or restricted, according to the requirements 
of the family occupying the estate, and the prevailing 
local taste of the vicinity in which it is situated ; but 
no narrow or stingy spirit should be indicated in the 
general plan or in its execution. Every appointment 
connected with it should indicate a liberality of pur- 
pose in the founder, without which its effect is pain- 
fully marred to the eye of the man of true taste and 
judgment. Small yards, picketed in for small uses, 
have no business in sight of the grounds in front, and 
all minor concerns should be thrown into the rear, 
beyond observation from the main approach to the 
dwelling. The trees that shade the entrance park, or 
lawn, should be chiefly forest trees, as the oak, in its 
varieties, the elm, the maple, the chestnut, walnut, 
butternut, hickory, or beech. If the soil be favorable, 
a few weeping willows may throw their drooping spray 
around the house; and if exotic, or foreign trees be 
permitted, they should take their position in closer 
proximity to it than the natural forest trees, as indica- 
ting the higher care and cultivation which attaches to 
its presence. The Lombardy poplar, albeit a tree of 
disputed taste with modem planters, we would now 
and then throw in, not in stiff and formal rows, as 
guarding an avenue, but occasionally in the midst of 
a group of others, above which it should rise like a 
church spiro from amidst a block of contiguous houses— 
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a cheerM relief to the monotony of the roander-headod 
branches of the more spreading varieties. If a stream 
of water meander the park, or spread into a little pond« 
trees which are partial to moisture should shadow it at 
different points, and low, water shmbs should hang 
over its border, or even mn into its maigin. Aquatic 
herbs, too, may form a part of its ornaments, and a 
boat-house, if such a thing be necessary, should, imder 
the shade of a hanging tree of some kind, be a conspic- 
nous object in the picture. An overhanging rock, if 
such a thing be native there, may be an object of great 
attraction to its features, and its outlet may steal away 
and be hid in a dense mass of tangled vines and brush- 
wood. The predominating, natural features of the 
place should be cuUivcUed^ not rooted out, and meta- 
morphosed into something foreign and unfamiliar. It 
should, in short, be nature with her kair combed out 
straight, flowing, and graceful, instead of pinched, 
puffed, and curling — a thing of luxuriance and beauty 
under the hand of a master. 

The great difficulty with many Americans in getting 
up a new place of any considerable extent is, that they 
seem to think whatever is common, or natural in the 
features of the spot must be so changed as to show, 
above all others, their own ingenuity and love of ex- 
pense in fashioning it to their peculiar tastes. Rocks 
must be sunk, or blasted, trees felled, and bushes 
grubbed, crooked water-courses straightened — the 
place gibbeted and put into stocks ; in fact, that their 
own boasted handiwork may rise superior to the 
wisdom of Him who fisishioned it in his own good 
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pleasure ; forgettmg tliat a thousand points of natnral 
beauty upon the earth on which they breathe are 



When unadorned, adorned tibe most; 



» 



and our eye has been frequently shocked at finding the 
choic^t gems of nature sacrificed to a wanton display 
of expense in perverting, to the indulgence of a mis- 
taken fiincy, that, which, with an eye to truth and 
propriety, and at a trifling expense, might have be- 
come a spot of abiding interest and contentment. 
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Design VI. 

A SoFTHEBK OB Tj^AJSTTATiON HoiTBE. — Tlie proprie- 
tor of a plantation in the South, or Soath-weet, re- 
quires altogether a different kind of residence from the 
fiirmer of the Northern, or Middle States. He resides 
in the midst of his own principality, snrronnded by a 
retinue of dependents and laborers, who dwell distant 
and apart from his own immediate family, although 
composing a community requiring his daily care and 
superintendence for a great share of his time. A por- 
tion of them are the attaches of his household, yet so 
disconnected in their domestic relations, as to require 
a separate accommodation, and yet be in immediate 
contiguity with it, and of course, an arrangement of 
living widely different from those who mingle in the 
same circle, and partake at the same board. 

ThcT usual plan of house-building at the South, we 
are aware, is to have detached servants' rooms, and 
offices, and a space of some yards of uncovered way 
intervene between the family rooms of the chief dwell- 
ing and its immediate dependents. Such arrange- 
ment, however, we consider both unnecessary and 
inconvenient; and we have devised a plan of house- 
hold accommodation which will bring the family of 
the planter himself, and their servants, although undei E 
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either business or pleasnre ; and to it may be connected, 
in the rear, in the same style of building, or plainer, 
and less expensive, further conveniences for such do* 
mestic animals as may be required for family use. 

The whole stands in open grounds, and may be sep- 
arated from each other by enclosures, as convenience 
or fancy may direct. 

The roo& of all the buildings are broad and sweep- 
iug, well protecting the walls from storm and fi^osts, 
as well as the glaring influences of the sun, and com- 
bining that comfortable idea of shelter and repose so 
grateful in a well-conditioned country house. It is 
true, that the dwelling might be more extensive in 
room, and the purposes of luxury enlarged ; but the 
planter on five hundred, or five thousand acres of land 
can here be sufliciently acconmiodated in all tlie rea- 
sonable indulgences of family enjoyment, and a lib- 
eral, even an elegant and prolonged hospitality, to 
which he is so generally inclined. 

The chimneys of this house, different from those in 
the previous designs, are placed next the outer walls, 
thus giving more space to the interior, and not being 
required, as in the others, to promote additional warmth 
than their fireplaces will give, to the rooms. A deck 
on the roof affords a pleasant look-out for the .family 
from its top, guarded by a parapet, and giving a finish 
to its architectural appearance, and yet making no 
ambitious attempt at expensive ornament. It is, in 
fact, a plain, substantial, respectable mansion for a gen- 
tleman of good estate, and nothing beyond it. 
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INTERIOR ARRAKOXMEKT. 

This house stands 50 x 40 feet on the ground. The 
front door opens from the veranda into a hall, 24 x 14 
feet, in which is a flight of stairs leading to the oham* 
bers above. On the left a door leads into a library, or 
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business room, 17x17 feet, lighted bj three windows. 
A fireplace is inserted in the outer wall. Another 
door leads into a side hall, six feet wide, which sepa- 
rates the library from the dining-room, which is also 
17x17 feet in area, lighted and accommodated with a 
fireplace like the other, with a door leading into it from 
the side hall, and another door at the further right 
hand comer leading into the rear hall, or entry. 

On tlie right of the chief entrance hall, opposite the 
library, a door opens into the parlor or drawing-room, 
23x19 feet in area, lighted by three windows, and * 
havuig a fireplace in the side wall. A door leads from 
the rear side of the parlor into a commodious niirsery, 
or family bedroom, 19x16 feet in size, lighted by u 
window in eacli outer wall. A fireplace is also insei-teJ 
on tlie same line as in the parlor. From the nursery a 
door leads into and through a large closet, 9x7 feet, 
into the rear hall. This closet may also be used as a 
sleeping-room for the children, or a confidential ser- 
vant-maid, or nurse, or devoted to the storage of bed- 
linen for family use. Further on, adjoining, is another 
closet, 7x6 feet, o))ening from the rear hall, and lighted 
by a window. 

Leading fix)m the outer door of the rear hall is a 
covered passage six feet wide, 16 feet long, and one 
and a half stories high, leading to the kitchen offices, 
and liffhtcd bv a window on the left, with a door 
opening in the same side beyond, on to the side front 
of the establishment. On the right, opposite, a door 
leads on to the kitchen ])oi-ch, which is six feet wide, 
passing on to the bath-room and water-closet, in the 
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far rear. At the eud of the connecting passage from 
the main dwelling, a door opens into the kitchen, 
which is 24x18 feet in size, accommodated with two 
windows looking on to the porch just described. At 
one end is an open fireplace with a cooking range on 
one side, and an oven on the other. At the left of the 
entrance door is a large, commodious store-room and 
pantry, 12x9 feet, lighted bj a window; and adjoining 
it, (and may be connected with it by a door, if neces- 
sary,) a kitchen closet of the same size, also connected 
by a corresponding door from the opposite comer of • 
the kitchen. Between these doors is a flight of stairs 
leading to the sleeping-rooms above, and a cellar pas- 
sage beneath them. lu tlie farther right comer of the 
kitch.on a door leads into a smaller closet, 8x6 feet, 
lighted by a small window looking on to the rear porch 
at the eud. A door at the rear of the kitchen leads 
out into the porch of the wash-room beyond, which is 
six feet wide, and another door into the wasli-ix)om 
itself, which is 20x16 feet, and furnished witli u chim- 
ney and boilers. A window looks out on the extreme 
right hand, and two windows on to the porch in front. 
A door opens from its rear wall into the wood-hou3i\ 
32x12 feet, which stands open on two sides, sup|K>rted 
by ix>sts, and under the extended roof of the wash-niom 
and its i>orch just mentioned. A servants^ Mater- 
closet is attached to the extreme right corner of the 
wood-house, by way of lean-to. 

The bath-iXK>m is 10x6 feet in area, and supplied 
with water from the kitchen boilers adjoining. The wa 
ter-closet beyond is 6 feet square, and architecturally. 
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in its roo^ maj be made a fitting termination to that 
of the porch leading to it. 




CBAICBSK TLUU 



The main flight of stairs in the entrance hall leads 
on to a broad landing in the spacious upper hall, from 
which doors pass into the several chambers, which 
may be duly accommodated with closets. The pas- 
sage connecting with the upper stoiy of the servants' 
offices, opens from tlie rear section of this upper hall, 
and by the flight of rear stairs commimicates with the 
kitchen and out-buildings. A garret flight of steps 
may be made in the rear section of the main upper 
ball, by which tliat apartment may be reached, and 
the upper deck of the roof ascended. 

The sleeping-rooms of the kitchen may be divided 
off as convenience may dictate, and the entire structure 
thus appropriated to every accommodation which a 
well-regulated family need require. 
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TIlo carriage-house is 48x24 feet in size, with a 
projection of five feet on the enti*ance front, the door 
of which leads both into the carriage-room and stables. 
On the right is a bedroom, 10x8 feet, for the grooms, 
lighted by a window; and beyond are six stalls for 
horses, with a window in the rear wall beyond them. 
A flight of stairs leads to the hayloft above. In the 
rear of the carriage-room is a harness-room, 12x4 feet, 
and a granary of the same size, each lighted by a 
window. If farther attachments be required for the 
j^commodation of out-building conveniences, they may 
oe continued indefinitely in the rear. 



MISCBLLAKEOUS. 



It may strike the reader that the house just described 
has a lavish appropriation of veranda, and a needless 
side-front, which latter may detract from the precise 
architectural keeping that a dwelling of this pretension 
should maintain. In regard to the first, it may be 
remarked, that no feature of the house in a southern 
climate can be more expressive of easy, comfortable 
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enjojinent, than a spacious veranda. The habits of 
southern life demand it as a place of exercise in wet 
weather, and the cooler seasons of the yeai*, as well as 
a place of recreation and social intercourse during tlie 
fervid heats of the summer. Indeed, many southern 
people almost live under the shade of their verandas. 
It is a delightful place to take their meals, to receive 
their visitors and friends ; and the veranda gives to a 
dwelling the very expression of hospitality, so far as 
any one feature of a dwelling can do it. No equal 
amount of ' accommodation can be provided for the 
same cost. It adds infinitely to the room of the house 
itself, and is, in fact, indispensable to the full enjoy- 
ment of a southern house. 

The side front in this design is simply a matter of 
convenience to the owner and occupant of the estate, 
who has usually much office business in its manage- 
ment ; and in the almost daily use of his library, where 
such business may be done, a side door and front is 
both appropriate and convenient. The cJiief front 
entrance belongs to his family and guests, and should 
be devoted to their exclusive use; and as a light fence 
may be thro%vn off from the extreme end of the side 
porch, separating the front lawn from the ix^ar approach 
to the house, the veranda on that side may be i-eacbeil 
from Its rear end, for business puri)oses, without intru- 
ding upon the lawn at all. So we would arrange it. 

Objections may be made to the sameness of plan, iu 
the arrangement of the lower rooms of the several 
desigus which we have submitted, such as having the 
nursery, or family sleepirg-room, on the main floor of 
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the house, and the uniformity, in location, of the others ; * 
and that there are no new and titriking features in them. 
The answer to these maj be, that the room appropriated 
for the nursery, or bedroom, may be used for other pur- 
poses, equally as well ; that when a mode of accommo- 
dation is already as convenient as may be, it is poorly 
worth while to make it less convenient, merely for the 
sake of variety; and, that utility and convenience are 
the main objects to be attained in any well-ordered 
dwelling. These two requisites, utility and conven- 
ience, attained, the third and principal one — comfort — 
is secured. Cellar kitchens — the most abominable 
nuisances that ever crept into a country dwelling — 
might have been adopted, no doubt, to the especial 
delight of some who know nothing of the experimental 
duties of housekeeping; but the recommendation of 
these is an offence which we have no stomach to answer 
for hereafter. Steep, winding, and complicated stair- 
cases might have given a new feature to one or another 
of the designs ; dark closets, intricate passages, unique 
cubby-holes, and all sorts of inside ginicrackery might 
have amused our i)encil ; but we have avoided them, 
as well as everything which would stand in the way of 
the simplest, cheapest, and most direct mode of reach- 
ing the object in view: a convenient, comfortably- 
arranged dwelling within, having a respectable, digni« 
fied appearance without — and such, we trust, have 
been thus far presented in our designs. 
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LAWV, AND PARK SURBOU VD X V08. 

The trees and shrabberj which ornament the ap* 
proach to this house, should be rather of the graceful 
varieties, than otherwise. The weeping-willow, tlie 
horse-chesnut, the mountain-ash, if suitable to-the cli- 
mate ; or the chinartree of the south, or the linden, the 
weeping-elm, and the silver-maple, with its long slen- 
der branches and hanging leaves, would add most to 
the beauty, and comport more closely with the charac- 
ter of this establishment, than the more upright, stiff, 
and unbending trees of our American forests. The 
Lombardy-poplar — albeit, an object of fashionable 
derision with many tree-fanciers in these more taMy 
days, as it was equally the admiration of our &thers, 
of forty years ago — would set off and give effect 
to a mansion of this character, either in a dump at the 
back-ground, as shown in the design, or occasionally 
shooting up its spire-like top through a group of the 
other trees. Yet, if built in a fine natural park or 
lawn of oaks, with a few other trees, such as we have 
named, planted immediately around it, this house 
would still show with fine effect. 

The style of finish given to this dwelling may appear 
too ornate and expensive for the position it is supposed 
to occupy. If so, a plainer mode of finish may be 
adopted, to the ch^pest degree consistent with the 
manner of its construction. Still, on examination, there 
will be foT^nd little intricate or really expensive work 
upon it. Strength, substance, duraUlity, should all 
enter into its composition; and without these elements, 
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a house of this appearance is a mere bauble, not fit t ) 
stand upon the premises of any man of substantial 
estate. 

If a more extensive accommodation be necessary, 
tlian the size of this house can afford, its style will 
admit of a wing, of any desirable length, on each side, 
in place of the rear part of the side verandas, without 
prejudice to its character or effect Indeed, such wings 
may add to its dignity, and consequence, as comport- 
ing with the standing and influence which its occupant 
may hold in the community wherein he resides. A 
man of mark, indeed, should, if he live in the country, 
occupy a dwelling somewhat indicating tlie position 
which he holds, both in society and in public affairs* 
By this remark, we may be treading on questionable 
ground, in our democratic country ; but, practically, 
there is a fitness in it which no one can dispute. "Not 
that extravagance, pretension, or any other assumption 
of superiority should mark the dwelling of the distin- 
guished man, but that his dwelling be of like character 
with himself: plain, dignified, solid, and, as a matter 
of course, altogether respectable. 

It is a happy feature in the composition of our repub- 
lican institutions, both social and political, that we can 
afford to let the flashy men of the day — not of time — 
flaunter in all their purchased fancy in house-building, 
without prejudice to the prevailing sober sentiment of 
their neighbors, in such particulars. Tlie man of 
money, simply, may build his ^Willa,'' and squander 
his tens of thousands upon it. lie may riot within it, 
and fidget about it for a few brief jears ; he may even 
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hang his coat of anns npon it, if he can fortunately do 
BO without stumbling over a lapstone, or greasing his 
coat against the pans of a cook-shop ; but it is equally 
sure that no child of his will occupy it after him, even 
if his own changeable fancy or circumstances permi 
him to retain it for his natural life. Such are th 
episodes of country house-building, and of frequen 
attempts at agricultural life, by those who affect it as a 
matter of ostentation or display. For the subjects of 
these, we do not write. But there is something exceed- 
uigly grateful to the feelings of one of stable views in 
life, to look upon an estate which has been long in an 
individual family, still maintaining its primitive char- 
acter and respectability. Some five-and-twenty years 
ago, when too young to have any established opinions 
in matters of this sort, as we were driving through one 
of the old farming towns in Massachusetts, about twenty 
miles west of Boston, we approached a comfortable, 
well-conditioned farm, with a tavern-house upon the 
high road, and several great elms standing about it. 
The road 2)assed between two of the trees, and from a 
cross-beam, lodged across their branches, swung a 
large square sign, with names and dates painted upon 
it — name and date we have forgotten ; it was a good 
old Puritan name, however — in this wise: 

" JOHK EXDICOTT, 1652.'' 

" John EKDioon, 1696." 
"John Endicott, 1749." 
"John Endicott, 1784." 
"John Endicott, 1817." 
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As our eyes read over this list, we were strack with 
the stability of a family who for many consecutiye 
generations had occupied, by the same name, that ven- 
erable spot, and ministered to the comfoii; of as many 
generations of ti-avelers, and incontinently took off our 
hat in respect to the record of so much worth, drove 
our horse under the shed, had him fed, went in, and 
took a quiet &mily dinner with the civil, good-tempered 
host, and the equally kind-mannered hostess, then in 
the prime of life, surrounded with a fine &mily of 
children, and heard from his own lips the history of 
his ancestors, from their first emigration from Eng- 
land — not in the Mayflower, to whose immeasurable 
accommodations our good New Ei^gland ancestors are 
so prone to refer — but in one of her early successors. 

All over the old thirteen states, from Maine to Geor- 
gia, can be found agi*icultural estates now containing 
families, tlie descendants of those who founded them — 
exceptions to the general rule, we admit, of American 
stability of residence, but none the less gnitifying to 
the contemplation of those who respect a deep love of 
home, wherever it may be found. For the moral 
of our episode on this subject, we cannot refrain from 
a description of a fine old estate which we have fre- 
quently seen, minus now the buildings which then 
existed, and long since supplanted by others equally 
respectable and commodious, and erected by the suc- 
cessor of tlio original occupant, the late Dr. Boyls- 
ton, of Eoxbury, who long made the farm his sum- 
mer residence. The description is from an old work, 
"The History of the County of Worcester, in the 
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State of Massachusetts, by the Bev. Peter Whitney, 
1793:'' 

^^Many of the houses (in Princeton,) ai*e large and 
elegant. This leads to a pai*ticular mention, that in 
this town is the country seat of the Hon. Moses Gill, 
Esq., (^ Honorable ' meant something in those days,) 
who has been from the year 1775 one of the Judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas for the county of Worces- 
ter, and for several years a counsellor of tliis common- 
wealth. His noble and elegant seat is about one mile 
and a quarter from the meeting-house, to the south. 
The farm contains upwards of three thousand acres. 
The county road from Princeton to Worcester passes 
through it, in fix)nt of die house, which faces to the 
west. The buildings stand upon the highest land of 
the whole farm ; but it is level round about them for 
many rods, and then there is a very gradual descent. 
The land on which these buildings stand is elevated 
between twelve hundred and thirteen himdred feet 
above the level of the sea, as the Hon. James Win- 
tlirop, Esq. informs me. The mansion house is large, 
being 50x50 feet, with four stacks of chimnies. The 
farm house is 40 feet by 3G : Id a line witli this stand 
the coach and chaise-house, 50 feet by 36. This is 
joined to the bam by a shed 70 feet in length — the 
bam is 200 feet by 32. Very elegant fences are 
erected around the mansion house, the out-houses, and 
the garden. 

" The pnispect from this seat is extensive and grand, 
taking in a horizon to the east, of seventy miles, at 
least The blue hills in Milton are discernible with 
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the iiakcd eye, f. oin tlic windows of this superb edifice, 
distant not less tlian sixty miles ; as also the waters in 
the harbor of Boston, at ceitain seasons of the year. 
When we view this seat, tliese buildings, and tliis farm 
* of BO many hundred acres, now under a high degree of 
profitable cultivation, and are told that in the year 
1766 it was a perfect wilderness, we are struck with 
wonder, admiration, and astonishment. The honorable 
proprietor thereof must have great satisfaction in con- 
templating these improvements, so extensive, made 
under his direction, and, I may add, by his own active 
industry. Judge Gill is a gentleman of singular viva- 
city and activity, and indefatigable in his endeavors to 
bring forward the cultivation of his lands; of great 
and essential service, by his example, in the employ- 
ment he finds for so many persons, and in all his 
attempts to serve the intei'ests of the place where he 
dwells, and in his acts of private munificence, and 
public generosity, and deserves great respect and es- 
teem, not only fi-om individuals, but from the tovm 
and country he has so greatly benefited, and especially 
by the ways in which he makes use of that vast estate 
wherewith a kind Providence has blcsseil him." 

Such was the estate, and such the man who founded 
and enjoyed it sixty years ago; and many ah equal 
estate, founded and occupied by equally valuable men, 
then existed, and still exist in all our older states ; and 
if our private and public virtues are iweserved, will 
ever exist in every state of our union. Such pictures, 
too, are forcible illustrations of the morals of coxTcct 
building on the ample estates of many of our American 
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planters and fiurmere. The mansion house, which is so 
graphicallj described, we saw but a short time before 
it was pulled down — then old, and liardlj worth 
repairing, being built of wood, and of style something 
like this design of our own, bating the extent of 
veranda. 

The cost of this house may be from $5000 to $S000, 
depending upon the material of which it is constructed, 
the degree of finish given to it, and the locality where 
it is built. All these drciunstances are to be consid- 
ered, and the estimates should be made by practical 
and experienced builders, who are competent judges 
in whatever api^ertains to it. 
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the center. In rear of this is attached a wood-house, 
with a shed roof, thus sloping off, and giving it a 
reposed, qniet air from that point of view. A narrow 
porch, 23 feet long and 8 feet wide, also shades the 
remaining rear part of the main dwelling, opening on 
to the approach in rear. 



IKTBRIOB ARBANOXMSNT. 

The front door opens into a hall 84 feet long and 10 
feet wide, with a flight of stairs. On the left of this 
opens a parlor or dining-room, 22x18 leet, lighted by 
two windows in front and one on the side, and connect- 
ing with the dining-room bejond, which is 18x16 feet, 
with two small dining closets between. The dining- 
room has two windows opening on to the rear veranda. 
Under the cross flight of stairs in the haU, a partition 
separates it from the rear hall, into which is a door. 
On the right of the entrance hall is a library, 18x18 
feet, lighted by tliree windows. At the fartlier end 
is a closet, and by the side of it a small entiy leading 
into the nursery or family bedroom, 18x15 feet in size, 
which also has a corresponding closet with the library. 
On the rear of the nursery is a flight of back stairs 
opening from it Under these stairs, at the other end, 
a door opens to another flight leading into the cellar 
below. A door also leads out from the nursery into 
the rear passage, to the ofiSces; another door on the 
further side of the room opens into the rear hall of the 
house. The nursery should have two windows, but 
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in 




OBOUKD PLAN. 



the drawing, by an error, gives onlj one. From this 
rear hall a door opens on the rear veranda, and 
another into the passage to the rear offices. This pas- 
sage is six feet wide and 34 feet Jong, opening at its 
left end on to the veranda, and on the right, to the 
servants' porch, and from its rear side into three small 
rooms, 10 feet square each, the outer one of which 
maj be a business room for the proprietor of the es- 
tate; the next, a store-room for family supplies; and 
the other a kitchen closet Each of these is lighted by 
a window on the rear. A door also lead/) from the 
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rear passage into the kitchen, 20x16 feet in area, with 
a window looking ont in front and two others on the 
side and rear, and a door into the wood-honse. In this 
is placed a large chimney for the cooking establish- 
mait, oven, &c., &c. A flight of stairs and partition 
divides this from the wash-room, which is 14x14 feet, 
with two windows in the side, and a door into the 
wood-hoose. This wood-honse is open on two sides, 
and a water-closet is in the far comer. The small 
veranda, which is six feet wide, fronting the kitchen 
apartments, opens into the bath-room, 9x6 feet, into 
which the water is dra^vn from the kitchen boilers 
in the adjoining chimney. Still beyond this is the 
entrance to the water-closets, 6x5 feet. 




CBAKBIK FLAK. 



The chamber plan is simple, and will be readily 
comprehended. If more rooms are desirable, they can 
be cnt off from the larger ones. A flight of garret 
gtaire may also bo pnt in the rear chamber hall. The 
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main hall of the chambers, in connection with the 
upper veranda, may be made a delightful resort for 
tlie summer, where the leisure houw of the family may 
be passed in view of the scenery which tlie house may 
command, and thus made one of iU most attractive 
features. 



MIBCELLANXOUS. 

We liave given less veranda to this Iiouse than to 
the last« because its style does not require it, and it is 
a cheaper and less pains-taking establishment through- 
out, although, perhaps, quite as convenient in its ar- 
rangement as tlie other. The veranda may, however, 
be continued roun<l the two ends of the house, if 
required. A screen, or belt of privet, or low ever- 
greens may be planted in a circular f*)rm from the 
front rii'ht-hand corner of the dwelllni', to the corres- 
j>onding corner of the rear offices, enclosing a clothes 
drying yard, and cutting them off from too sightly an 
exposure fn)m the lawn in front. The o])i)osite end of 
the house, which nuiy be termed its l^immss front, 
may oi)en to the every -day approach to tlie house, and 
be treated as convenience mav determine. 

For the tree decoration of this establishment, ever- 
greens may come in for a share of attraction. Tlieir 
conicjil, tapering jMjints will corre>pond well with its 
general architecture, and add jitrikingly to its effect; 
otherwise the remarks already given on the subject of 
park and lawn plantation will suffice. As, however, 

in the position where this establishment is supposed to 
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be erected, land is plenty, ample area should be appro- 
priated to its convenience, and no pinched or parsimo- 
nious spirit should detract from giving it the fullest 
effect in an allowance of ground. Nor need the 
ground devoted to such purposes be at all lost, or 
unappropriated ; various uses can be made of it^ yield- 
ing both pleasure and profit, to which a future chapter 
will i*efer; and it is one of the chief pleasures of 
retired residence to cultivate, in the right place, such 
incidental objects of interest as tend to gratify, as well 
as to instinct, in whatever appertains to the elevation 
of our thoughts, and the improvement of om* condition. 
All these, in their place, should be drawn about onr 
dwellings, to render them as agreeable and attractive 
as our ingenuity and labor may commani. 
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LAWNS, GROUNDS, PARKS, AND WOODS. 



Having essayed to instruct our agricultui\il frieuds 
in the proper modes of erecting tlieir houses, and 
providing for their convenient accommodation within 
them, a fow remarks may be pardoned touching such 
collateral subjects of embellishment as may be con- 
nected with the farm residence in the way of planta- 
tions and grounds in their immediate vicinity'. 

We are well aware that small farms do not pennit 
any considerable appropriation of ground to waste 
purposes, as such spots are usually called which are 
occupied with wood, or the shade uf open trees, near 
the dwelling. But no dwelling can be complete in all 
its apix^intments without trees in its immediate vicinity. 
This subject has j^rhaps been sufficiently discussed in 
preceding chapters ; yet, as a closing course of remark 
ujK)n what a farm house, greater or kss in extent, 
should be in the amount of shade given to it, a further 
suggestion or two may be permittcHl. There are, in 
almost all j)laces, in the vicinity of the dwelling, por- 
tions of ground which can bo apinv»i»riated to forest 
trees without detriment to other oc<»nomical uses, if 
a])plied in the proper way. Any one who jmstcs along 
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a high road aud discovers the farm house, seated on 
the margin or in the immediate vicinity of a pleasant 
grove, is iramed ately struck witli the peculiarly rm*al 
and picturesque air which it presents, and thinks to 
himself that he should love such a spot for his own 
home, without reflecting that he might equally us well 
create one of the same chamcter. Sites already occu- 
pied, where different dispositions are made of contigu- 
ous ground, may not admit of like advantages ; and 
such are to be continued in their present arrangement, 
with such course of improvement as their circumstances 
will admit. But to such as ai-e about to select the sites 
of their future homes, it is important to study what can 
best embellish them in the most effective shade and 
ornament. 

In the immediate vicinity of our large towns and 
cities it is seldom possible to appropriate any consider- 
able breadth of land to ornamental purposes, excepting 
rough and unsightly waste ground, more or less occu- 
pied with rock or swamp ; or plainer tnicts, so sterile 
as to be comparatively worthless for cultivation. Such 
grounds, too, often lie bare of wood, and require plant- 
ing, and a course of years to cover them witli trees, 
even if tlie proprietor is willing, or desirous to devote 
them to such purpose. Still, there arc vast sections of 
om* country where to economize land is not inijiortant, 
and a mixed occupation of it to both ornament and 
profit may be indul«red to tlie extent of the owner's 
disposition. All over the United States there are 
grand and beautiful sweeps and belts of cultivated 
country, interspersed with finely-wooded tracts, which 
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offer the most attractive sites for the erection of dwell- 
ings on the farms which embrace them, and that 
requh'e only the eve and hand of taste to convert them, 
with slight labor, into the finest-wooded lawns and 
forested parks imaginable. No country whatever pix>- 
dnccs finer trees than j!forth America. The ever- 
greens of the north luxuriate in a grandeur scarcely 
kno>VTi elsewhere, and shoot their cones into the sky to 
an extent that the stripling pines and firs, and larches 
of England in vain may strive to imitate. The elm of 
New England towers up, and spi*eads out its sweeping 
arms with a majesty unwonted in the ancient parks or 
forests of Europe ; while its maples, and birches, and 
beeches, and ashes, and oaks, and the gi*eat white- 
armed buttonwood, make up a variety of intervening 
growth, luxuriant in the extreme. Pass on through 
the jMiddle States, and into the far west, and there 
they still flourish with additional kinds — the tulip and 
}X)piar — the nut-trees, in all their wide variety, with 
a host of others equally grand and imposing, inter- 
spersed ; and shnib-trces innumerable, are seen every 
where as they sweep along your path. Beyond the 
Alleghanies, and south of the great lakes, are vast 
natural parks, many of them enclosed, and dotted with 
herds of cattle ranging over them, which will show 
single trees, and clumi>s of forest that William the 
Conqueror would have given a whole fiefdom in his 
Hampshire si)oliations to p>>?ess; while, stretching 
awav toward the Gulf (»f ^Mexico, new varieties of tree 

m 

are found, equally imposing, grand, and iK^iutifuK 
throughout the whole vast range, and in almost everj 
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locality, Bttsceptible of the finest possible appropriation 
to ornament and use. Many a one of these noble 
forests, and open, natural parks have been appropria- 
ted already to emhellish the comfoi*table family estab- 
lishment which has been built either on its margin, or 
within it; and thoiisands more are standing, as yet 
imimproved, but equally inviting the future occupant 
to their ample protection. 

The moral influences, too, of lawns and parks around 
or in the vicinity of our dwellings, are worthy of con- 
sideration. Secluded as many a country dweller maj' 
be, away from the throng of society, there is a eyiti- 
l>athy in trees which invites our thoughts, and dmws 
our presence among them wica unwonted interest, and 
in frequent cases, assist materially in stamping the 
feelings and courses of our future lives — always with 
pure and ennobling sentiments — 



"The groves were Ood'a first temples." 

The thoughtful man, as he passes under their shel- 
tering boughs, in the heat of summer, with uncovered 
bix)w, silently worships the Hand that formed them 
there, scarcely conscious that their presence thus ele- 
vates his mind to holy aspinitions. Among tliem, the 
speculative man 

** Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones.' 

Even children, born and educated among grorcs of 
trees, drink in early impressions, which follow them 
for good all their days ; and, when the toils of theii 
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after life are passed, thej love to return to these grate- 
ful coverts, and spend their remaining days amid the 
tranquillity of their presence. Men habituated to the 
wildest life, too, enjoy the woods, the hills, and the 
mountains, beyond all the captivation and excitement 
of society, and are nowhere at rest, but when in their 
communion. 

The love of forest scenery is a thing to be culti- 
vated as a high accomplishment, in those whose early 
associations have not been among them. Indeed, 
country life is tame, and intolerable, without a taste, 
either natural or acquired, for fine landscape scenery ; 
and in a land like this, where the country gives occu- 
pation to so great a propoi-tion of its people, and a 
y large share of those engaged in the active and ex- 

citing pursuits of populous towns, sigh and look for- 
ward to its enjoj'mcnt, every inducement should bo 
offered to cultivate a taste for those things which make 
one of its chief attractions. Nor should seclusion from 
general society, and a residence apart from the bus- 
tling activity of the world, present a bar to the due 
cultivation of the taste in many subjects supposed 
to belong only to the throng of association. It is one 
of the advantages of rural life, that it gives us time 
to think; and the greatest minds of whose laboi*s in 
tlic old world we have had the benefit, and of later 
times, in our own land, have been reared chiefly in 
the solitude of the country. Patrick Henry loved to 
• range among tlie wockIs, admiring the leafy magnit- 
iccncc of nature, an<l to follow the meandering cour.M-; 
of the brooks, with his hook and lino. Washing;!'.'... 
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when treading the vast solitudes of central Virginia, 
with his surveyor's instruments on his back, conceived 
the wonderful resources of the great empire of wliich 
he will ever be styled the "father." The dwelling of 
the late John C. Calhoun, sheltered by noblo trees, 
stands on an elevated swell of a grand range of moun- 
tain land, and it was there that his prolific genius 
ripened for those burning displays of thought? which 
drew to him the affections of admiring thousands. 
Henry Clay undoubtedly felt the germ of his future 
gi'eatness while sauntering, in his boyhood days, 
through the wild and picturesque slashes of Hanover. 
AVebster, boni amid the rugged hills of New Ilainp- 
shire, drew the delightful relish of rural life, for which 
he is so celebrated, from the landscapes which sur- 
rounded his early home, and laid the foundation of his 
mighty intellect in the midst of lone and striking 
scenery. Bryant could never have written liis ^*Than- 
atopsis," his "Rivulet," and his "Green River,'' but 
from the inspiration drawn fi-om his secluded youthful 
home in the mountains of Massachusetts. Nor, to 
touch a more sacred subject, could Jonathan Edwards 
ever have composed his masterly "Treatise on the 
"Will," in a pent-up city ; but owes his enduring fame 
to the thought and leisure which he found, while min- 
istering, among the sublime mountains of the llousa- 
tonic, to a feeble tribe of Stockbridge Indians. 

And these random names are but a few oi' tliuso 
whose love of nature early imbibed, and in later lite 
enjoyed in their own calm and retired homes, amid 
the serene beauty of woods and waters, which might 
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be named, as illnstratioiis of the influence which fine 
Bceneiy may exercise upon the mind, to assist in mculd- 
ing it to gi*eatness. Tlie following anecdote was told 
ns many yeai's ago, by a venerable man in Connec- 
ticut^ a friend of the elder IHUhonse, of New Haven, 
to whom that city is much indebted for the magnifi- 
cent ti'ees by which it has become renowned as " the 
Citv of the Elms : " While a member of the General 
Assembly of that state, when HiUhouse was in Con- 
gress, learning that he had just returned home from 
the annual session, our informant, with a friend, went 
to the residence of the statesman, to pay him a visit. 
He had retiu-ned only tliat moniing, and on their way 
there, they met him near his house, with a stout young 
tree on his shoulder, just taken from a neighboring 
piece of forest, which he was about to transplant in the 
place of one which liad died during his absence. After 
the usual salutations, our friend expressed his surprise 
that he was so soon engaged in tree-planting, before 
he had even had time to look to his private and more 
pressing aftairs. '•Another day may be too late/* 
replied the senator; "my tree well planted, it will 
grow at its leisure, and 1 can then look to my own 
concerns at my ease. So, gentlemen, if you will just 
wait till the tree is set, we '11 walk into tht house, and 
settle the aftairs of state in (uir own wav." 

"Walter Scott, who?c cleep love of i)ark and dnvi^i 
scenery has stamj>cd with his masterly descriptiun.-, his 
native land as the home of all things l)eautiful and 
useful in trees and ])lantations, spent a great share of 
bis leisure time in planting, and has written a most 
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instractiTe oisay on its practice and benefits. He pnts 
into the mouth of " the Laird of Duinbiedikes," the 
advice, " Be aye sticking in a tree, Jock ; it will be 
growing while you are sleeping.'' But "Walter Scott 
had no American soil to plant his trees upon ; nor do 
the grandest forest parks of Scotland show a tithe of 
the luxuriance and majesty of ohr American forests. 
Could he but have seen the variety, the symmetry, 
and the vast size of our oaks, and elms, and ever- 
greens, a new element of descriptive power would 
have grown out of the admiration they had created 
within him ; and he would have envied a people the 
]X>sse8sion of such exhaustless resources as we enjoy, to' 
embellish their homes in the best imaginable manner, 
with such enduring monuments of grace and beauty. 
To the miscellaneous, or casual reader, such course of 
remark may appear merely sublimated nonsense. No 
matter ; we are not upon stilts, talking damn to a class 
of inferior men, in a condescending tone, on a sub- 
ject above their comprehension ; but we are address- 
ing men, and the sons of men, who are our equals — 
although, like ourself, upon their farms, taking their 
share in its daily toils, as well as pleasures — and can 
perfectly well understand our language, and sympa- 
thize with our thoudits. Thcv are the thouorhts of 
niral life everywhere. It was old Sam Jolin!>on, the 
great lexicographer, who hunbered his unwieldy gait 
through the streets of cities for a whole life, and with 
all his vast learning and wisdom, had no appreciation 
of the charms of the country, that said, " Who feeds 
fat cattle should himself be fat; " as if the dweller on 
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the fana should not possess an idea above the brutes 
around him. TVe wonder if he ever supposed a mer- 
chant should have any more bi-aiii than tlie parcel that 
he handled, or the bale which he rolled, or directed 
others to roll for him ! But, loving the solitude of the 
farm, and finding a thousand objects of interest and 
beauty scattered' in profusion, where those educated 
among artificial objects would see nothing beyond 
things, to them, vulgar and common-place, in convers- 
ing with onr rural friends upon what cuncerns their 
daily comfort, and is to constitute the nursery of those 
who succeed them, and on the influences which may, 
in a degree, stamp their futm^e character, we cannot 
forbear such suggestions, connected with the family 
If ome, as may induce them to cultivate all those acces- 
sories around it, which ma}*^ add to their pleasure and 
contentment. We believe it was Keats, who said, 

•• A thing of Beauty is a joy for ever." 

And the thought that such " beauty " has been of our 
own creation, or that our own hands have assisted in 
its pei'petuation, should certainly be a deep '• joy " of 
our life. 

We have remarked, that the farm house is the chiel 
nursery on which our broad country must rely for that 
liealthy infusion of stamina and sj^irit into those men 
who, under our institutions, guide its destiny and 
direct its councils. They, in the great nuijority of 
their numbers, are natives of the retired homestead. 
It is, therefore, of high consequence, that good taste, 
intelligence, and correct judgment, should enter into 
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all tkat surrounds tlie birth-place, and early see ics of 
diose who are to be the future actora in the prominent 
walks of life, either in public or private capacity ; and 
as the love of trees is one of the leading elements of 
enjoyment amid the outward scenes of country-life, we 
commend most heartily all who dwell in the pure air 
and bright sunshine of the open land to their study 
and cultivation. 

Every man who lives in the country, be he a prac- 
tical farmer or not, should plant trees, more or less. 
The father of a family should plant, for the benefit of 
his children, as well as for his own. Tlio bachelor and 
the childless man should plant, if for nothing more 
than to show that he has left 807Re living thing to per- 
petuate his memory. I3oys should eai'ly be made 
planters. None but those who love trees, and plant 
them, know the serene pleasure of watching their 
growth, and anticipating their future beauty and gran- 
deur; and no one can so exquisitely enjoy their grate- 
ful shade, as he whose hand has planted and cared for 
them. Planting, too, is a most agi'ceable pastime to 
a reflecting mind. It may be i-ankcd among the pleas- 
ures, instead of the toils of life. AVe have always so 
found it. There is no pleasantcr sight of labor than 
to see a father, with his young lads about him, i)lant- 
ing a tree. It becomes a^ landmark of their industry 
and good taste; and no thinking man passes a planta- 
tion of fine t^-ccs but inwardly blesses the man, or the 
memory of the man who placed them there. 

Aside from all this, trees properly distributed, give 
a value to an estate far beyond the cost of planting 
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and tending their growth, and which no other equal 
amount of labor and expense upon it can confer. 
Innumerable farms and places hare been sold at high 
prices, over those of perhaps greater producing value, 
merely for the trees which embellished them. Thus, 
in a pecuniary light, to say nothing of the pleasure 
and luxury they confer, trees are a source of profitable 
investment. 

It is a happy feature in the improving rural character 
of our country, that tree-planting and tree preservation 
for some years past have attracted much more attention 
than formerly ; and with this attention a better taste is 
prevailing in their selection. We have gained bat 
little in the introduction of many of the foreign trees 
among us, for ornament. Some of them are absolutely 
barbarous in comparison with our American forest 
trees, and their cultivation is only a demonstration of 
the utter want of good taste in those who apply them. 

For ordinary purposes, but few exotics should be 
tolerated ; and those chiefly in collections, as curiosi- 
ties, or for arboretums — in which latter the famicr can- 
not often indulge; and for all the main pm*poses of 
shade, and use, and ornament, the trees of no country 
can equal our own. 

Varied as our conntr}* is, in soils and climates, no 
particular directions can be given as to the individual 
varieties of tree which arc to be preferred for planting. 
Eacli locality has its own most appropriate kinds, and 
he who is to i>lant. can best make the selections most 
fitted to his use. Rapid-growing trees, when of fine 
symmetry, and free from bad habits in throwing up 
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suckers ; not liable to tlie attacks of insects ; of early, 
dense, and long-continued foliage, are most to be 
commended ; while their oj^posites in chai*acter should 
be avoided in all well-kept grounds. It requires, in 
deed; but a little thought and observation to guide 
every one in the selection which he should make, t» 
produce the best effect of which the tree itself is 
capable. 

Giving the importance we have, to trees, and their 
planting, it may be supposed that we should discuss 
their position in the grounds to which they should be 
appropriated. But no specific directions can be given 
at large. All this branch of the subject must be left 
to the locality, position, and surface of the gi-ound 
sought to be improved. A good tree can scarcely 
stand in a wrong place, when not injurious to a build- 
ing by its too dense shade, or shutting out its light, or 
prospect. Still, the proper disposition of trees is a 
study ^ and should be well considered before they be 
planted. Bald, unsightly S}X)ts should be covered by 
them, when not devoted to more useful objects of the 
farm, either in pasturage or cultivation. A partial 
shading of the soil hy trees may add to its value for 
grazing purposes, like the woL>dland pastures of Ken- 
tucky, where subject to extreme droughts, or a scorch 
ing sun. 

If the planter feels disposed to consult authorities, af 
to the best disposition of his trees, works on Landscape 
Gardening may be studied; but these can give only 
general hints, and the only true course is to strive to 
make his grounds look as much like nature herself as 
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possible — for nature seldom makes mistakes in her 
designs. To conclude a course of remark, which the 
plain farmer, cultivating his land for its yearly profit 
alone, may consider as foreign to the subject of our 
' work, we would not recommend any one to plant trees 

who is not willing to spend the necessary time to nurse 
and tend them afterward, till they ai-e out of harm's 
way, and well established in a vigorous growth. All 
this must be taken into the account, for it is better to 
have even but a few trees, and those what trees should 
be, than a whole forest of stinted things, writhing and 
pining through a course of sickly existence. 

A chapter might also be written uix>n the proper 
mode of taking up and planting trees, but as this 
would lead us to a subject more directly belonging to 
anothei- department, the pi-o]>er authorities on that 
head must be co isulted. 
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FRUIT GARDEN -ORCHARDS. 



As the fruit garden and orchards are usually near 
appendages to the dwelling and out-buildings, a few 
remarks as to their locality and distribution may be 
appropriate. The first should always be near the 
house, both for convenience in gathering its fruits, and 
for its due protection from the encroachments of those 
not entitled to its treasiu-es. It should, if possible, 
adjoin the kitchen garden, for convenience of access ; 
as fruit is, or should be, an important item in the daily 
consumption of every family where it can be grown 
and afforded. A sheltered spot, if to be had, should 
be devoted to this object; or if not, its margin, on the 
exposed side, should be set with the hardiest trees to 
which it is appropriated — as the apple. The fniit gar- 
den, proper, may also contain the suialler fruits, as 
they are termed, ns the currant, gooseberry, raspberiy, 
and whatever other shnib-fruits arc grown; while the 
quince, tlie peach, the apricot, nectarine, plum, cherry, 
pear, and apple may, in the order they are named, 
stand in succession behind them, the taller and nore 
hardy growth of each successive variety rising" gher, 
and protecting its less hardy and aspiring n. ^hbor. 
The soil tor all these varieties of tree is siipposoJ to be 
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congenial, and our remarks will only be directed to 
their proper distribution. 

The aspect for the fruit garden should, if possible^ 
fix)nt the south, south-east, or south-west, in a northerly 
climate. In the Middle and Southern States the ex- 
posure is of less consequence. Currants, gooseberries 
raspberries, &c., should, for their most productive bear 
ing, and the highest quality of their fruits, be set at 
least four feet apart, hi the rows, and the rows six feet 
distant from oach other, that there may be abundant 
room to cultivate them with the plow, and kept clean 
of weeds and grass. The quince, peach, apricot, nec- 
tarine, and plum should be 16 feet apail; each way. 
The pear, if on quince stock, may be 12 feet apart, and 
if on its own stock, 20 to 24 feet; while the apple 
should always be 30 to 36 feet apart, to let in the 
requisite degree of sun and air to ripen as well as give 
growth, color, and flavor to its fruit. The tendency of 
almost all planters of fniit trees is to set them too 
close, and many otherwise fine fruit gardens are utterly 
ruined by the compact manner in which they are 
planted. Trees are great consumers of the atmosphere ; 
every leaf is a lung, inhaling and respiring the gases, 
and if sufficient breathing room be not allowed them, 
the tree sickens, and pines for the want of it ; there- 
fore, every fruit tree, and fruit-bearing shrub should 
be so placed that tlic summer sun can shine on every 
part of its surface at some hour of the day. In such 
jKJsition, the fruit will reach its maxi num of flavor, 
size, and perfection. 

The ground, too, should be rich; and, to have the 
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greatest benefit of the soil) no crops should be grown 
among the trees, after thej' have arrived at their fhU 
maturity of bearing. Thus planted, and nursed, with 
good selections of varieties, both the finiit garden and 
the orchard become one of the most ornamental, as 
well as most profitable portions of the farm. 

In point of position, as affecting the appearance of 
the homestead, the fruit garden should stand on the 
weatJier-S'lde of the dwelling, so as, although protected, 
in its several varieties, by itself, when not altogether 
sheltered by some superior natural barrier, it should 
appear to shelter both the dwelling and kitchen gar- 
dens, which adjoin them. 

As this is a subject intended to be but incidentally 
touched in these pages, and only then as immediately 
connected in its general cliaracter with the dwelling 
house and its attachments, we refrain from going into 
any particulars of detail concerning it It is also a 
subject to which we are strongly attached, and gladly 
would we have a set chat with our readers upon it ; 
but as the discussion for so broad a field as we should 
have to survey, would be in many points arbitrary, 
and unfitting to local information as to varieties, and 
particular ailtivation, we refer the reader, with great 
pleasure, to the several treatises of Downing, and 
Thomas, and Barry, on this interesting topic, with 
which the public are fortunately in possession ; observ- 
ing, only, that there is no one item of rural economy 
to which our attention can bo given, which yields more 
of luxur}', health, and true enjoyment, both to the 
body and the mind, than the cultivation of good fruits. 
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HOW TO LAY OUT A KITCHEN GARDEN. 



Tlie kitchen garden yields more necessaries and com- 
forts to the family, than any other piece of ground on 
the premises. It is, of consequence, necessary that it 
be 80 located and planned as to be ready of access, 
and yield the greatest possible quantity of products 
for the labor bestowed upon it; and as locality and 
plan have much to do with the labor bestowed u]X)n 
it and the productions it may yield, both these sub- 
jects should be considered. 

As to lociUity, the kitchen garden should lie in tho 
toa^^mest and 7nost sheltered spot which may be con- 
venient to the kitchen of the house. It should, in 
connection with that, be convenient of access to the 
dung-yards of the stables. The size may be such as 
your necessities or your convenience may demand. 
The shaj^e, either a parallelogram or a square ; for it 
will be recollected, that this is a place allotted, not for 
a show ov jjhaifure ground, but for profit. If the gar- 
den be largo, this shajie will better allow the use of the 
plow to turn up tlie soil, which, in a large garden, is a 
much cheaper, and, when properly done, a better mode 
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than to spade it; and if small, and^ it be worked with 
the spade, right lines are easier made with the spade 
than curved ones. One or more walks, at least eight 
feet wide, should be made, leading from/ a broad gate, 
or bars, through which a cart and horse, or oxen, may 
enter, to draw in manure, or cany out the vegetables ; 
and if such walk, or walks, do not extend around the 
garden, which, if in a large one, they should do, a 
suiBcient area should be thrown out at the farther ex- 
t]*emity, to turn the cart upon. If the son be free, and 
stony, the stones should be taken out dean^ when 
farge — and if small, down to the size of a hen's egg — 
and the surface made as level as possible, for a loose 
soil will need no draining. If the soil be a clay, or 
clayey loam, it should be underdrained two and a' half 
feet, to he perfect^ and the draining so planned as to ' 
lead off to a lower spot outside. This draining warms 
tlie soil, opens it for filtration, and makes it friable. 
Tlicn, pmperly fenced, thoroughly manured, and plowed 
deep, and lefl rough — no matter how rough — in the 
fall of the year, and as late before the setting in of 
winter as you dare risk it, that part of the preparation 
is accomplished. 

The 2>e7*mancnt or wide walks of the garden, after 
being laid out and graded, should never be plowed nor 
disturl)ed, except by the hoe and rake, to keep down 
the weeds and grass ; yet, if a close, and well-shorn 
grass turf be kept uiK)n them, it is perhaps the cheap- 
est and most cleanly way of keeping the walks. They 
need only cutting off close with the hand-hook, in 
summer. 
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We have known a great many ]>eoplej after laying 
out a kitchen garden, and preparing it for use, fill it 
up with fruit trees, supposing that vegetibles will grow 
quite as well widi them as without. This is a wide 
mistake. No tree hxy^ger than a currant or gooseben*y 
hush should ever sta?id in a vegetable gardenx. These 
fmits being partially used in the cooking department, 
as much in the way of vegetables, as of fruits, and 
small in size, may be permitted ; and they, contrary 
to the usual practice, shoidd always stand in opcii 
ground, where they can have all the benefits of the 
sun and rain to ripen the fruit to perfection, as well as 
to receive the cultivation they neeil, instead of being 
placed under fences around the sides of the gai*den, 
whei^ the}' are too frequently neglected, and become 
the resort of vermin, or make prolific harbors for weeds. 

Along the main walks, or alleys, the borders for 
perennial plants, as well as the currant and gooseberry 
bushes, should be made — for the pluw should run par- 
allel to, and not at right angles with them. Hero may 
st;ind the rhubarbs, the sea kales, the various herbs, or 
even the asparagus beds, if a particular quarter be nut 
sot apart fur them; and, if it be important, a portion 
of these main bordei*s may be appropriated to the 
more common fiowers and small shrubbery, if desired 
to cultivate them in a plain way ; but not a jieach, 
apricot, or any other larger tree than a currant or rasp- 
berrv. should come within it. Thev not onlv shade 
the small planU, but suck up and \\y\i them of their 
food and moisture, and keep oif the ^un, and prevent 
tlie circulation of air — than which nothing needs all 
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these more than garden vegetables, to have them ii 
high perfection. If it be necessary, by means of i 
cold exposm*e on the one side, to hare a close planta« 
lion of shrubbery to 8ci*een the garden, let it be out- 
side the fence, rather than within it ; but if within, let 
there be a broad walk between such shrubbeiy and 
the gai*den beds, as their roots will extend under the 
vegetables, and rob them of their food. 

A walk, alley, or cartway, on the sides of the gar- 
den, is always better next to the fence^ than to fill tliat 
space with anything else, as it is usually shaded for a 
portion of the day, and may be better afforded for such 
waste pui*poses tlian the open, sunny ground within. 

It will be observed that market gardenen'B^ men who 
always strive to make the most profit from their land 
and labor, and obtain the Vest vegetables, cultivate 
them in open fields. Not a tree, nor even a bush is 
permitted to stand near tbo growing crop, if they can 
prevent it; and where one is not stmted in the ai^ea of 
his domain, their example should be followed. 

A word \\\iO\\ 2>lotcmg gardens. Clays, or clayey 
loams, should always 1^ manured and plowed in the 
fall, just before tbc setting in of the winter frosts. A 
world of ])0un<ling and bammcring of lumps, to make 
tbem fine, in spring, is saved by fall plowing, besides 
incorponitini; t!u; nianure more thoroughly witli tbe 
soil, as well as freezing out and destroying tbe eggs of 
worms and insects v/liicb irifest it. Tbrown up deeply 
and ix)ugbly witb ibe plow or s])ade, tbe frosts act 
mechanically upon tbc soil, and tjlack and pulverise 
it 60 thoro'igbly tbat a beavy raking in early spring, is 
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all that becomes necessary to put it in the finest con* 
dition for seeds, and make it perhaps the very best and 
most productive of all garden soils whatever. A light 
sandy loam is better to lie compact in winter, and 
manured and turned up in early spring. Its friable 
nature leaves it always open and light, and at all times 
in the absence of frost, accessible to the spade or the 
hoe. On these accounts, it is usually the most desir- 
able and convenient soil for the kitchen garden, and 
on tlie whole, generally preferred where either land 
may be a matter simply of choice. 
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FLOWERS. 



Start not, gentle reador 1 "We are not about to in- 
flict upon you a dissertation on Pelargoniums, Calla- 
Ethiopias, Japonicas, and such like iinmcntionable 
terms, that bring to your mind the green-house, and 
forcing-house, and all the train of expense and vexa- 
tion attending them; but we desire to have a short 
familiar conversation about what is all around vou, or 
if not around you, should be, and kept there, with 
very little pains or labor on your part. Still, if you 
dislike the subject, just hand this part of our book 
over to your excellent wife, or daughters, or sistcre, as 
the case may be, and we will talk to them about this 
matter. 

Flowere have their objects, and wci*e made for our 
use and pleasure ; otherwise, God would never have 
strewed them, as he has, so bountifully along our paths, 
and filled the world with their fragrance and beauty. 
Like all else beautiful, which He made, and pro- 
nounced "good," flowers have been objects of ad- 
miration and love since nian*s creation ; and their 
cultivation has ever been a type of civilization and 
refinement among all people who have left written 
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records behind them. Flowers equally become the 
cottage and the palace, in their decoration. The hum- 
blest cottager, and the mightiest monarch, have equally 
admired their beauty and their odor ; and the whole 
train of moi-tals between, have devoted a portion of 
their time and thoughts to the development of their 
peculiar properties. 

But let that pass. Plain country people as we are, 
there are enough of sufficient variety all around us, 
to engage our attention, and give us all that we desire 
to embellish our homes, and engage the time which 
we have to devote to them. Among the wild flowers, 
in the mountains and hiUs of the farthest North, on 
the margin of their hidden brooks, where 



" Floats Uie scarce-rooted xratercrcss ; 
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and on their barren sides, the tiny violet and the 
laurel bloom, each in their season, with unwonted 
beauty ; and, sloping do^vn on to the plains beneath, 
blush out in all their summer garniture, the wild rose 
and the honeysuckle. On, through the Middle States, 
the lesser flowers of early spring throw out a thousand 
brilliant dyes, and are surrounded by a host of sum- 
mer plants, vicing with each other in the exuberance 
of their tints. On the AUeghanies, through all their 
vast range, grow up the magnificent dogwood, kal- 
mia, and rhodcndendron, spangling mile ui)on mile of 
their huge sides and tops with white, and covering 
crags and precipices of untold space with their blushing 
splendor. Further west, on the prairies, and oak open- 
ings, an<l in the deep woods, too, '»f the great lakes. 
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and of the Mississippi vallej, with the earliest grass, 
shoot np, all over the land, a succession of flowers, 
which in variety and profusion of shape, and color, 
and odor, outvie all the lilies of the gardens of Solo- 
mon ; and so they continue till the autumnal frosts cut 
do\vn both grass and flower alike. Further south, 
along the piney coast, back thmugh the hills and over 
the vast reach of cotton and sugar lands, another class 
of flowers buret out from their natural coverts in equal 
glory ; and the magnolia, and the tulip-tree, and the 
wild orange throw a perfume along the 'air, like the 
odoi's of Palestine. In the deep lagoons of the south- 
ern rivers, too, float immense water-lilies, laying their 
great broad leaves, and expanded white and yellow 
flowers, upon the surface, which the waters of the Nile 
in the days of Cleopatra never equaled. And these 
are nature's wild productions only. 

Flowers being cultivated, not for profit, but for show 
and amusement, need not intrude upon the time which 
IS requii-ed to the more important labore of the farm, 
A little time, given at such houre when it can be best 
spared, will set all the little flower-beds in onier, and 
keep the ret quired shrubbery of the place in trim — and 
should not be denied in any family who enjoy a taste 
for them. Even the simplest of their kind, when 
carefully disposed, produce a fine eflect; and the hardy 
bulbous, and tuberous-rooted plants reijuire but slight 
aid in producing the highest perfection of their bloom ; 
while the fibrous-rooted perenials, and the fiowering 
shrubs, bloom on from year to year, almost uucared for 
and untouched. 
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The annnals require the most attention. Their seeds 
must be planted and gathered every year ; they must 
be weeded and nursed with more care than the others ; 
yet they richly repay all this trouble in their fresh 
bloom when the others are gone, and will cariy their 
ricli flowers far into the fi-osts of autumn, when their 
hardier companions hare composed themselves for a 
winter's rest. 

The position of the flower-bed, or borders, may be 
various. As a matter of taste, however, they should 
be near the house, and in view of the windows of the 
most frequented rooms. Tbey thus give more enjoy- 
ment in their sight, than when but occasionally seen 
in special visits; and such spots can usually be set 
apart for them. If not in the way of more innx)rtant 
things, they should always be thus placed, where they 
are ever objects of interest and attraction. 

The ground which flowering plants occupy should 
be devoted to them alone, and the soil be made deep 
and ricli. They should not be huddled up, nor crowded, 
but stand well apart, and have plenty of breathing- 
room for their branches and leaves, and space for the 
spread of their roots. They are consumers of the fer- 
tilizing gases, and require, equally with other plants, 
their due supply of manures — which also adds to the 
brilliance and size of their bloom, as well as to the 
gro^vth of their stems. Their roots should be protected 
in winter by coarse litter thrown over them, particu- 
larly the earlier flowering plants, as it gives them an 
early and rapid start in the spring. 

\n variety, we need scarcely recommend what may 
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be mobt desirable. The crocus, and snowdrop are 
among (if not quite) the earliest in bloom ; and to 
these follow the hyacinth, and daffodil, the jonquil, 
and many-varied family of ^Narcissus, the low-headed 
liearts-ease, or pansy ; with them, too, comes the flow- 
ering-almond, the lilac, and another or two flowering 
shrubs. Then follow the tulips, in all their gorgeous 
and splendid variety of single, double, and fringed. 
To these follow the great peonies, in their full, dash- 
ing colors of crimson, white and pink, and the ti-ee- 
like snow-ball, or guelder-rose. By the side of these 
hangs out the monthly-tnimpet-honey suckle, gracing 
tlic columns of your veranda, porch, or window, and 
the large Siberian honeysuckle, with its white and pink 
flowers ; and along witli them, the various Iris family, 
or fleur-de-lis, reminding one of France and the Bour- 
Ix»ns, the Prussian lilac, and the early phloxes. Then 
blush out, in all their endless variety of shade and 
tint, from the purest white to the. deepest pui'ple, the 
whole vast family of roses ; and in staturc, from the 
humblest twig that leans its frail stem upon the ground,* 
up to the hardy climber, whose delicious clusters hang 
over your chamber window ; and a month of fragrance 
and* beauty of these completes the succession of bidbs, 
and tubei^, and ]>erennial plants and shrubs — scores 
of which have not been noticed. 

Xow commence tlic annuals, which may cany you 
a month further into the season, when the flaunting 
dahlia of every hue, arfd budding from its plant of 
ever}*^ size, Irom the height of little Tommy, who is 
JQBt toddling out witli his mother to watch the flrsi 
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opening flower, up to the top of his father's liat, as he 
stands quite six feet, to hold the little fellow up to 
try to smell of another, which, like all the rest, has 
no sign of odor. Then come, after a long retinue of 
different things — among which we always count the 
morning-glory, or convolvulus, running up the kitchen 
windows, — the great sun-flower, wln'ch throws his 
broad disk high over the garden fence, always cheerful, 
and always glowing — the brilliant tribe of nstei's, 
rich, varied, and beautiful, running far into the autum- 
nal frosts ; and, to close our floral season, the chrysan- 
themum, which, well cai-ed-for, blooms out in the open 
air, and, carefully taken up and boxed, M'ill stay with 
us, in the house, till Christmas. Thus ends the bloom- 
ing year. Now, if you would enjoy a pleasure per- 
fectly pure, which has no alloy, save an occasional 
disappointment by casualty, and make home interest- 
ing beyond all other places, learn first to love, then to 
got, and next to cultivate flowers. 
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FAKM COTTAGES. 



Altogether too little attention has been paid in our 
ooimtrj to these most usefnl appendages to the faim, 
both in their consti'uction and appearance. Nothing 
adds more to the feeling of comfoit, convenience, and 
home expression in the farm, tlian the snug-built labor- 
ers' cottage upon it. The cottage also gives the farm 
an air of respectability and dignity. The laborer 
should, if not so sumptuously, be as comfortably 
housed and sheltered as his employer. This is quite 
as much to the interest of such employer as it is bene- 
ficial to the health and happiness of the laborer. 
Building is so cheap in America, that the difference in 
cost between a snugly-finished cottage, and a rickety, 
open tenement, is hardly to be taken into considei-ation, 
as compared with the higher health, and increased 
enjoyment of the laborer and his family ; while every 
considerate employer knows that cheerlulness and 
contentment of disposition, which arc perhaps more 
promoted by good home accommodations fur the work- 
ingman than by any other influence, are strong incen- 
tives to increased labor on his part, and more fidelity 
1 its application. 
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A landed estate, of whatever extent, with its re- 1 
spcctable farm house, in its own expi*essive style of 
construction, i*elieved and set off by its attendant cot- 
tages, eitlier contiguous, or remote, and built in their 
proper character, leaves nothing wanting to fill the 
l>icture upon which one loves to gaze in the contem- 
plation of country life: and without these last in 
due keeping with the chief structures of the estate, a 
blank is left in its completeness and finish. Tlie little 
cmbellislnnents which may be given, by way of archi- 
tectural arrangement, or the conveniences in accom- 
modation, are, in almost all cases, appreciated by those 
who occupy them, and have an influence upon their 
character and conduct ; while the trifling decorations 
which nuiy be added in the way of shrubbeiy, trees, 
and flowering plants, costing little or nothing in their 
planting and keeping, give a charm to the humblest 
abode. -* 

The position of cottages on a farm should be con- 
trolled by considerations of convenience to the place 
of labor, and a proper economy in their construction ; 
and hardly a site can be inappropriate which ensures 
these requirements. In the plans which are submitted, 
due attention has been paid to the comfort of those 
who inhabit them, as well as to picturesque effect in 
the cottage itself. Decency, order, and respectability 
are tims given to the estate, and to those who inhabit 
the cottages ujion it, as well as to those whose more 
fortunate ])o»ition in life has given the enjoyment 
of a higher luxury in the occupancy of its chief 
mansion. 
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On all estates where the principal dwelling is located 
at any considerable distance from the public road, or 
whei'c approached by a side road shut off from the 
highway by a gate, a small cottage, by way of lodge, 
or laborer's tenement, should be located at or near the 
entrance. Such appendage is not only ornamental in 
itself, but gives character to the place, and security to 
the enclosui-e ; in guarding it from improper intnision, 
as well as to receive and conduct into the premises 
those who either reside upon, or have business within 
it. It is thus a sort of sentry-box, as well as a laborer'a 
residence. 
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Design L 

Tliis cottage is 10 feet high, from the sill to the 
plates, and may be built of wood, with a slight fi*ame 
composed of sills and plates only, and planked up 
and down (vertically) and battened ; or grooved and 
tongued, and matched close together; or it may be 
framed throughout with posts and studs, and covered 
with rough boards, and over these clapboards, and 
lathed and plastered inside. The first mode would be 
the cheapest, although not so warm and durable as the 
other, yet quite comfortable when warmed by a stove. 
On the second phm of building, it will cost near or 
quite double the amount of the first, if neatly painted. 
A small brick chimney should rest ujion the floor 
overhead, in the side of which, at least a foot jibovo 
the chamber floor, should be inserted an earthen or 
iron thimble, to receive the stovepi]>e and guard 
against fire; unless a flat stone, 14 to 10 inches square, 
and 2 to 4 inches thick, M*ith a pipe-hole — which is 
the better plan — j^Iiould rest on the floor immediately 
over the pipe. This stone should be. also, the founda- 
tion of tlie chinnu-y, Mhicli should pa>s immediately 
up through the ridtce of the roof, and, for effect, in the 

center, longitudinal! v, nf the house. Such position 

9* 
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Will not interfere with lihe location of the stove, which 
may be placed in any part of the room, the pipe reach* 
ing tlie chimney by one or more elbows. 

INTBBIOR JkRBAHOBHENT. 

The main body of this cottage is 18x12 feet, with a 
lean-to, 8 feet wide, running its whole length in rear. 
This lean-to may be 8 or 9 inches lower, on the floor, 
than the main room, and divided into a passage, (lead- 
ing to an open wood-house in rear, 10x12 feet, with a 
shed roof, ) a large closet, and a bedroom, as may be 
required ; or, the passage end may be left open at the 
side, for a wood shelter, or other useful purpose. The 
roof, which is raftered, boarded, and shingled in the 
usual mode, is well spread over the gables, as well as 
over the front and rear — say 18 inches. Tlie porch 
in front will give additional convenience in summer, 
as a place to sit, or eat under, and its posts so fitted 
with grooves as to let in rough planks for winter en- 
closure in front and at one end, leaving the entrance 
only, at the least windy, or stormy side. The extra 
cost of such preparation,' with the planks, which should 
be H or IJ inches tliick, and jointed, would not 
exceed ten or fifteen dollars. Tliis would make an 
admirable wood-house for the winter, and a perfect 
snuggery for a small family. While in its summer 
dress, with the porch oi>ened — the planks taken out 
and laid overhead, across the beams connecting the 
porch with the house — it would present an object of 
quiet comfort and beauty. A hop vine or honeysuckle 
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might be trained ontside the posts, and give it all the 
sliadc required. 

In a stony country, where the adjoining enclosures 
are of stone, this cottage niaj'- be built <if stone, also, 
at about double the cost of wood. This would save 
the expense of paint, or wash of any kind, besides the 
greater character of durability and substance it would 
add to the establishment. Trees, of course, should 
shelter it; and any little out-buildings that may be 
required should be nestled imder a screen of vines 
and shrubbery near by. 

Til is being designed as the humblest and cheapest 
kind of cottage, where the family occupy only a single 
nxini, the cost would be small. On the plan first 
named, stained with a coarse wash, it could be built 
for SIOO. On the second plan, well-framed of sills, 
jilates, ix)st5, studs, &c. &c., covered with vertical 
boarding and battens, or clapboarded, and well painted 
in oil, it might cost 8150 to 8200. Stone, or brick, 
without paint, would add but little, if anything in cost 
over the last sum. The ceiling of the main floor is 8 
feet high, and a low chamber or garret is afforded 
above it, into which a swing-step ladder ascends ; and 
when not in use, it may be hung to tiie ceiling over- 
bead by a common hook and staples. 
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Design II. 

This cottage is a grade bejond the one just describedf 
both in appearance and accommodation. It is 20x16 
feet on the ground, with a rear wing 26x8 feet in area. 
The main body is 10 feet high, to the roof, vertically 
boarded and battened. A snug, half open (or it may 
be closed, as convenience may require,) porch shelters 
the front door, 5x4 feet in area. Tlie cottage has a 
square or hipped roof, of a 30^ i)itch from a horizontal 
line, which spreads full two feet over the walls and 
bracketed beneath. The rear wing retreats two feet 
from the wall line of the main building, and has also 
a hipped roof of the same pitch as the main one, with 
eight-feet posts. The ojjcn end of the wing advances 
6 feet toward the front of the main part for wood-house 
and storage. The construction of this is in the same 
style as Design I. The windows arc plain, two-sashed, 
of six lights each, 8x12 glass in front, and 8x10 in 
the rear. 

IKTEKIOK ARRANGEMENT. 

The front door opens into a common living room, 
16x12 feet, with two windows, in which is a stove- 
chimney running up from the main floor next the par- 
tition, or placed over it in the chamber, and running 
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lip tlirough the center of the roof. On one side of the 
living room is a bedroom, 10x8 feet, witli two win- 
dows. Next to this bedroom is a large closet, 8x6 
feet, witli one window, and shelves, and tight cupboard 
within. These rooms are 9 feet high, and over them 
is a chamber, or garret, 20x16 feet, entei*ed by a swing 
step ladder, as in Design No. I. This gaiTCt is lighted 
by a small donner window in the rear roof, over the 
shed or lean-to. A bed may be located in tliis cham- 
ber, or it may serve as a storage and lumber-room. 

The wing contains a small kitchen, in case the living 
room be not occupied for that purpose, 10x8 feet, 
lighted by a side-window, and having a small chimney 
in the rear wall. It may contain, also, a small closet, 
3 feet square. A door passes fi*om this small kitchen 
into the wood-house, which is 16x8 feet, or with its 
advance L, 14 feet, in the extreme outer corner of 
which is a water-closet, 5x3 feet ; thus, altogether, giv- 
ing accommodation to a family of five or six pci-sons. 

The construction of this cottage is shown as of wood. 
Other material, cither brick or stone, may be used, as 
most convenient, at a not much increased cost. The 
expense of this building may be, say fifty per cent, 
hijirhcr than that of No. I, accordincc to the finish, and 
mjiy be sufficiently well done and painte<l complete for 
S300 ; which may be reduced or increased, according 
to the style of finish and the taste of the builder. 

A cellar may be made under this cottage, which 
can be reached by a trap-door from the living room, 
opening to a flight of steps below. 



I 
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Design III. 

Tliis cottage is still in advance of Ko. II, in style 
and arrangement, and may accommodate not only the 
farm laborer or gardener, but will serve for a small 
£EUiner himself, or a village mechanic. It is in the 
French style of roof, and allied to the Italian in its 
Drackets, and gables, and half-terraced front. The 
body of the cottage is 22x20 feet, with twelve-feet 
posts ; the roof has a pitch of 50^ from a horizontal 
line, in its straight dimensions, curving horizontally 
toward the eaves, which, together with the gables, pro- 
ject 3 feet over the walls. The terrace in front is 5 
feet wide. On the rear is a wood-house, 18x16 feet 
in area, open at the house end, and in front, with a 
roof in same style as the main house, and posts, 8 feet 
high, standing on the ground, 2 feet below the surface 
of the cellar wall, which supports the main building. 

INTERIOR ARRAKOEMBNT. 

The front 6'x>r oi>en8, in the center of the front wall, 
into a hall, 12x8 feet, with a flight of stairs on one 
side, leading to the chamber above ; under the stairs, 
at the upper end, is a passage leading beneath them 
into the cellar. On .one side of this hall is a bedroom 
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8x10 feet, lighted by a window in front, and part of 
the hooded double window on the side. On the inner 
side, a door leads from the hall into the living room 
or kitchen, 18x12 feet. On one side of this is a bed- 
room, or pantry, as may be most desirable, 9x6 feet, 
from which leads a close closet, 3 feet square. This 
bedroom has a window on one side, next the hall. A 
door from the kitchen leads into a closet, 3 feet wide, 
which may contain a sink, and cupboard for kitchen 
wares. The living room is lighted by a part of tlie 
double hooded window on one side, and another on 
the rear. A door leads into the wood-house, which is 
12x16 fe^t, in the extreme corner of which is the 
water-closet, 5x8 feet. The i*ooms in this cottage are 
9 feet high. A chimney leads up from the floor of the 
living room, which may receive, in addition to its own 
fireplace, or stove, a pipe from the stove in the hall, if 
one is placed there. 

The chamber has two feet of perpendicular wall, 
and the sharp roof gives opportunity for two good 
lodging rooms, which may be partitioned off as con- 
venience may require, each lighted by a window in 
the gables, and a dormer one in the roof, for the pas- 
sage leading into them. 

Tlie hall may serve as a pleasant sitting or dining- 
room, in pleasant weather, opening, as it does, on to 
the terrace, which is mostly sheltered by the over- 
hanging roof. 

The construction of this cottage may be of either 
stone, brick, or wood, and produce a fine effect. Al 
though it lias neither porch, nor veranda, the broad 
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eaves and gablee give it a well-elieltered appearance, 
and iho hooded windows on the sides throw an air of 
protection over them, quite agreeable to the eye. The 
framing of this roof is no way different, in the rafters, 
from those made on sti*aight lines, but the curve and 
projection is given by planks cut into proper shape, 
and spiked into the rafters, and apparently supported 
by the brackets below, which should be cut from two 
to three-inch plank, to give them a heavy and substan- 
tial appearance. The windows are in casement form, 
as shown in the design, but may be changed into the 
ordinary sash form, if preferred, which is, in this 
country, usually the better way. It will be observed, 
that we have in all cases adopted the usual square 
sided fonn of glass for windows, as altogether more 
convenient and economical in building, simple in re- 
pairing, and, we think, quite as agreeable in appear- 
ance, as those out-of-the-way shapes frequently adopted 
to give a more picturesque effect. 

In a hilly, mountainous, and evergreen country, this 
style of cottage is peculiarly appropriate. It takes 
additional character from bold and picturesque scenery, 
with which it is in harmony. The pine, spruce, cedar, 
or hcuilock, <»r tlie evergreen laurel, planted around 
or near it, will give it increased effect, while among 
deciduous trees and shrubs, an occasional Lombardy 
poplar, and larch, will hannonize with the boldness of 
its outline. Kven where hill or mountain scenery is 
wanting, phmtatioiis such as have been named, would 
render it a pleasing style of cottage, and give agree- 
able effect to its bold, sharp roof and projecting eaves 
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In a snowy country, the plan of roof here presented 
is well adapted to the shedding of heavy snows, on 
which it can find no protracted lodgment. Where 
massive stone walls enclose the estate, this style of 
cottage will be in character, as comporting with that 
strong and solid air which the rustic appearance of 
stone alone can give. It may, too, receive the same 
amount of outer decomtion, in its shrubbery and plan- 
tations, given to any other style of building of like 
accommodation, and with an equally agreeable effect 
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Design IV. 

This cottage is still in advance of the last, in its 
accommodation, and is suitable for the small farmer, 
or the more liberal cottager, who requires wider room, 
and ampler conveniences than are allowed by the hith- 
erto described structures. It is a first class dwelling, 
of its kind, and, in its details and finish, maj* be 
adapted to a variety of occupation, while it will afford 
a sufiBcicnt amount of expenditure to gratify a liberal 
outlay, to him who chooses to indulge his taste in a 
moderate extent of decoration and embellishment. 

Tlie ground plan of this cottage is 30x22 feet, in 
light mral-Gothic style, one and a half stories high, 
the posts 14 feet in elevation. It has two chimneys, 
passing out through the roof on each side of the ridge, 
uniformly, each with the other. Tlie roof has a pitch 
of 45^ from a liorizontal line, giving it a bold and 
rather dashing appearance, and deeply sheltering the 
walls. The side gables give variety to the roof, and 
light to the chambers, and add to the finish of its 
appearance ; while the sharp arched double window in 
the front gable adds character to the design. 

The deep veranda in front covers three-quarters of 
its surface in length, and in the symmetry of its roof, 
and airiness of its columns, with their light braces, 
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give it a style of completeness ; and if creeping vines 
or climbing shrubs be traijied upon them, will produce 
an efiect altogether loiral and bt-aiititul. 

Or, if a rustic style of fiiiisli be a<lopted, to render 
It cheaper in construction, the elFect may still be im- 
posing, and in harmony with tlie purposes to which it 
is designed. In fact, this model will admit of a variety 
of choice in finish, from the plainest to a high degree 
of embellishment, as the ability or fancy of the builder 

may suggest. 

* 

INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT. 

From tlie veranda in the center of tlie front, a door 
opens into a hall, 17x7 feet, with a flight of staire 
leading, in three different angles, to the chambers 
above. Opi^site the front door is the passage into 
the living room, or parlor, 17xlo feet, lighted by three 
windows, two of which jjresent an agreeable view of 
an adjacent stream and its opi)Osite shores. At the 
line of partition from the hall, stands a chinuiey, with 
a fireplace, if desirable, or for a stove, to acconnnodate 
both this room and the hall with alike convenience; 
and under the flight of stairs adjoining oj^ens a china 
closet, with spacious shelves, for the safe-keeping of 
household comforts. From this room, a door leads into 

4 

a bedro<-)m, 10x13 foet, lighted l>y a wiiulow oiK»ning 
into the veranda, also accommodated bv a stove, which 
leads into a chinniey at its inner partition. Xext to 
this bedroom is the kitchen. 1:^x13 feet, accommodated 
with a chinuiey, where nuiy be inserted an open fire- 
place, or a stove, as re<piired. In this is a flight of 
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back chamber and cellar stairs. This room is lighted 
by two windows — one in the side, another in the rear. 
A door leads from its rear into a large, roomy pantry, 
8 feet square, situated in the wing, and lighted by a 
window. Next to this is a passage, 3 feet in width, 
leading to the wood-house, (in which the pantry just 
named is included,) 16x12 feet, with nine-feet posts, 
and roof pitched like the house, in the extreme corner 
of which is a water-closet, 5x3 feet. Cornering upon 
the wood-house beyond, is a small building, 15x12 
feet, with ten-feet posts, and a roof in same style as 
the others — with convenience for a cow and a pig, 
with each a separate entrance. A flight of stairs leads 
to the hay-loft above the stables, in the gable of whicli 
is the liay-door ; and under the staii'S is the granary ; 
and to these may be added, inside, a small accommo- 
dation for a choice stock of ].K)ultr3\ 

The chamber plan is the same as the lower floor, 
mainly, giving three good sleejiing-rooms ; that over 
the kitchen, being a hack chamber, need not have a 
sepai-atc passage into the upper hall, but may have a 
door pa>>aixc into the principal chamber. The door 
to th(» front- bedroom leads direct from the upper 
hall. Thus, aoconiniodation is given to quite a nu- 
merous family. Closets may be placed in each of 
these chaniluTs, if wanted ; and the entii'c establish 
ment made a must snug and compact, as well ai 
commodious amuigement. 
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COTTAGE OUTSIDE DECORATION. 



Kothing 80 perfectly sets off a cottage, in external 
appearance, as the presence of plants and .slirubbery 
around it. A large tree or two, by giving an air of 
protection, is always in place ; and creeping vines, and 
climbing shrubs abont tlie windows and jx)rch, arc in 
true character ; while a few low-headed tree?, of vari- 
ous kinds, together with some simple and hardy annual 
and other flowere — to whicli should alwavs be added, 
near by, a small, well-tended kitchen garden — fill up 
the picture. 

In the choice of what varieties should compose these 
ornaments, one can hardly be at a loss. Flanking the 
cottage, and near the kitchen garden, should be the 
fruit trees. The elm, maples, oak, and hickory, in 
all their varieties, black-walnut, butternut — the last 
all the better for its rich kernel — are every one appro- 
priate for shade, as large trees. The hop, morning- 
glory, nmning beans — all useful and ornamental as 
summer climbers: the clematis, bitter-sweet, ivv, anv 
of the climhing roses; the lilac, syringa, snow-ball, 
and the standard ixises ; wliile marigolds, asters, pinks, 
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the phloxes, peonies, and a few other cf the thousand* 
and-one simple and charming annuals, biennials, and 
}>erennials, with now and then a gorgeous sunflower, 
flaunting in its broad glory, will fill up the catalogue. 
Itarc and costly plants are not required^ and indeed, 
are liaixlly in place in the grounds of an ordinary cot- 
tage, unless occupied by the professional gardener. 
They denote expense, which the laboring cottager can- 
not afford ; and besides that, they detract from the 
siinplicit}' of the life and purpose which not only the 
cottage itself, but everything around it, should express. 
There is an afllectation of cottage building, with some 
people M'ho, with a seeming humilty, really aim at 
higher flights of style in living within tliem, than truth 
of cither design or purpose will admit. But as such 
cases are more among villagers, and those temporarily 
retiring from the city for summer residence, the farm 
cottage has little to do with it. Still, such fancies are 
contagious, and we have occasionally seen the ambi- 
tious cottage, with its covert expression of humility, 
insinuating itself on to the fann, and for the farmer's 
o\wi family occupation, too, which at once spoiled, to 
the eye, the substantial realittj of the whole establish- 
ment. A farmer should discard all such things as 
ornamental cottages. Tliey do not l)elong to the farm. 
If he live in a cottage himself, it shoukl be aj)I<iin one; 
yet it may be very substantial and well finished-— 
something showing that he means cither to be content 
in it, in its character of plainness, or that he intends, 
at a future day, to build something better — when this 
may serve for the habitation of one of his laborers. 
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The cottage should never occupy a principal, or 
prominent site on the farm It should take a subor- 
dinate position of ground. This adds to its expression 
OS subordinate in rank, among the lesser farm build- 
ings. A cottage cannot, and should not aspire to be 
cTii^'f in either position or character. Such should be 
the fiirm house pi'oper; although unpretending, still, 
in style, above the cottage ; and if the latter, in addi- 
tion, be required on the farm, it should so appear, both 
in construction and finish; just what it is intended 
for — a tenement for economical purposes. 

There is another kind of cottage, the dwellei-s in 
which, these pages will probably never reach, that 
expresses, in its wild structure, and rude locality, the 
idea of Moore's pretty song — 

" I knew bj the smoke that bo gracefully corled 
Above the green elms, that a cottage was near." 

Yet, in some parts of our country, landlords may build 
euch, for the accommodation of tenants, which they 
may make useful on the outskirts of their estates, and 
add indirectly to their own convenience and interest in 
so doing. This may be indulged in, poetically too — for 
almost any thinking man has a spice of ix>ctry in his 
comix)sition — vagabondism, a strict, economizing utili- 
tarian would call it. Tlie name matters not. One 
may as well indulge his taste in this cheap sort of 
charitable expenditure, as another may indulge, in his 
dogs, and guns, his horses and equipages — and the 
drst is far the cheapest. They, at the west and south, 
understand this, whose recreations are occasionally 
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with their hoimds, in chase of the deer, and the fox, 
and in their porsuit spend weeks of the fall and winter 
months, in which thej are accompanied, and assisted, 
as boon companions for the time, by the rude tenants 
of the cottages we have described : 

" A cheerful, sirnpltt, honest people." 

Another class of cottage may come within the farm 
enclosures, half poetical, and half economical, such as 
Milton describes : 

"Hard by a cottage chimaej smokeSi 
From betwixt two aged oaks ; *' 

and occupied by a family pensioner and his infirm old 
wife — we don't think all "poor old folks" ought to 
go to the alms-house, because they cannot work evo^t/ 
day of the year — of which all long-settled families of 
good estate have, now and then, one near to, or upon 
their premises. Thousands of kind and liberal hearts 
among ^ur farming and planting brethren, whose im- 
oulses are — 

''Open as the day to melting cliarity/' 

are familiar with the wants of those who are thus made 

their dependents; and in their accommodation, an eye 

may be kept to the producing of an agreeable eficct in 

locating their habitations, and to rudely embellish, ' 

rather than to mar the domain on which they may be 

lodged. I 

In short, cottage aixhitecture, in its proper character, 
may be made as effective, in all the ornament which it 
should give to the farm, as tliat of any other structure; 
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and if those who have occasion for the cottage will 
only be content to build and maintain it as it should 
be, and leave off that perpetual aspii*ation after some- 
thing unnatural, and foreign to its purpose, which so 
mnnj cottage builders of the day attempt, and let it 
stand in its own humble, secluded character, they will 
save themselves a world of trouble, and pass for— r 
M'luxt they now do not — men possessing a taste for 
truth and propriety in their endeavors. 



HOUSE AXD COTTAGE FURXITURE, 

This is a subject so thoroughly discussed in the 
books, of late, that anything which may here be said, 
would avail but little, inasmuch as our opinions might 
be looked upon as "old-fashioned," "out of date," and 
" of no account whatever," — for wonderfiiUy modem 
notions in room-fumishing have a^ept into the farm 
Iiouse, as well as into town houses. Indeed, we confess 
to altogether ancient opinions in regard to household 
furniture, Jind contend, that, with a few exceptions, 
" modern degeneracy " has reached the utmost stretch 
(»f absurdity, in liouse-fumishing, to which the ingenu- 
ity of man can arrive. Fashions in furniture change 
about a.s often as the cut of a lady's dress, or the shape 

of lier bonnet, and pretty much from the same source, 

10 . 
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too — the fancj shops of Fai^ once, in good old Eng- 
lish, Paris, the capital city of France. A farmer, rich 
or poor, may spend half his annual income, every year 
of his life, in taking down old, and putting up new 
furniture, and be kept imcomfortable all the time; 
when, if he will, after a quiet, good-tempered talk 
with his better-half, agree with her upon the list of 
necessary articles to make them reaUy comforidhle; 
and then a catalogue of what shall comprise the Ivxur 
I'ioua part of their furnishings, which, when provided, 
they will fixedly make up their mind to keep, and be 
content with, they will remain entirely free from one 
great source of " the ills which flesh is heir to.'' 

It is pleasant to see a young couple setting out in 
their housekeeping life, well provided with convenient 
and properly-selected furaiture, appropriate to all the 
uses of the family ; and then to keep, and use it, and 
enjoy it, like contented, sensible people ; adding to it^ 
now and then, as its wear, or the increasing wants of 
their family may require. Old, fiimiliar things, to 
which we have long been accustomed, and habituated, 
make up a round share of our actual enjoyment. A 
family addicted to constant change in their household 
furniture, attached to nothing, content with nothing, 
and looking with anxiety to the next change of fasiiion 
which shall introduce something ne\o into the house, 
can take no sort of comfort, let their circumstances be 
ever so affluent. It is a kind of dissipation in which 
some otherwise worthy ])eople are prone to indulge, 
but altogether pernicious in tlic indulgence. It de- 
tracts. also« from the apparent respectability of a family 
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to find notbing old about tliem — as if thej ihcmfielTes 
were of vesterdav, and newlv dusted out of a modem 
shopkeeper's stock in ti-ade. The furniture of a house 
ought to look as though the family within it once had a 
grandfather — and as if old things had some veneration 
fi'om those who had long enjoyed their service. 

AVe are not about to dictate, of what fashion house- 
hold furniture should be, when selected, any further 
than that of a plain, substantial, and commodious 
fashion, and that it should conipoil, so far as those 
requirements in it will admit, with the approved modes 
of the day. But we are free to say, that in these times 
the extreme of absurdity, and imfitness for vse^ is more 
the fashion than anything else. AVhat so useless as 
the modern French chairs, standing on legs like pipe^ 
stems, ffafvte-ing your back like a rheumatism, and 
fi-ail as the legs of a spider beneath you, as you sit in 
it; and a tribe of equally woithless incumbrances, 
which absorb your money in their cost, and detract 
from your comfort, instead of adding to it, when you 
have got thorn ; or a bedstead so high tliat you must 
have a ladder to climb into it, or so low as to scarcely 
keep you above the level of tlie floor, when lying on 
it. No; give us the substantial, the easy, the free, 
and enjoyable articles, and the rest may go to tickle 
the fancv of those who have a taste for them. Nor do 
these flashy furnishings add to one's rank in society, 
or to the good opinion of those whose consideration is 
most valuable. Look into the houses of those people 
who are the really substantial, and worthy of the land. 
Tliere will be found little of such frippery with them. 
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Old furniture, well-preseryed, useful m everything, 
mark the well-ordered arrangement of their rooms, and 
give an air of quietude, of comfort, and of hospitality 
to their apartments. Children cling to such objects in 
after life, as heir-looms of affection and parental regard. 
Although we decline to give specific directions about 
what varieties of fiimiture should constitute the fur- 
nishings of a house, or to illustrate its style or fashion 
by drawings, and content ourself with the single re- 
mark, that it should, in all cases, be strong, plain, and 
durable — no sham, nor ostentation about it — and 
such as is made for use : mere trinkets stuck about 
the room, on center tables, in comers, or on tlie man- 
tel-piece, are the foolishest things imaginable. They 
are costly ; they require a world of care, to keep them 
in condition; and then, with all this care, they are 
good for nothing, in any sensible use. TVo have fre- 
quently been into a country house, where we antici- 
pated better things, and, on being introduced into the 
*' parlor," actuallj" found everything in the furniture 
line so dainty and " prinked up," that we were afraid 
to sit down on the frail things stuck around by way of 
seats, for fear of breaking them ; and everytliing about 
it looked so gingerly and inhospitable, that we felt an 
absolute relief when we could fairly get out of it, and 
take a place by the wide old fireplace, in the common 
living ri)oni, comfortably ensconced in a good old easv, 
high-backed, sj)lit-lx>ttomcd chair — there was positive 
comfort in that, when in the " parlor " there was noth- 
ing but restraint and <7/*comfort. Xo ; leave all this 
vanity to town-folk, who have nothing better — or 
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Vfrho, at least, think they have — to ainusc themselves 
with ; it has no fitness for a country dwelling, what- 
ever. All this kind of frippery smacks of the board- 
ing school, the pirouette, and the dancing master, and 
is out of character for the farm, or the sensible retire- 
ment of the comitry. 

In connection with the subject of furniture, a remark 
may be made on the room antingement of the house, 
which might, perhaps, have been more fittingly made 
when discussing that subject, in the designs of our 
houses, Some people have a marvellous propensity 
for introducing into their houses a »uite of rooms, con- 
nected by wide folding-doors, which must always be 
opened into each other, furnished just alike, and de- 
voted to extraordinary occasions ; thus absolutely sink- 
ing the best rooms in the house, for display half a 
dozen times in the year, and at the sacrifice of tlie 
cvery-day comfort of the family. This is nothing but 
a bastard taste, of the most worthless kind, introduced 
from the city — the propriety of which, fur city life, 
need not here be discussed. The presence of such 
arrangement, in a country house, is fatal to everything 
like domestic enjoyment, and always followed by great 
expense and inconvenience. . Xo room, in any house, 
should be too good for occupation by the family them- 
selves — not e very-day, and common-place — but occu- 
pation at any and all times, when convenience or plea- 
sure demand it. If a large room be required, let the 
single room itself be large ; not sacrifice an extra room 
to the occasional extension of the clioicer one, as in 
the use of iblding-doors must be done, lliis ^^ parlor " 
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maj be better furnished — and so it shonld be -^ than 
any other room in the house. Its carpet should be not 
too good to ti'ead, or stand upon, or for the children to 
roll and tumble upon, provided their shoes and clothes 
be clean. Let the happy little fellows roll and tumble 
on it, to their heart's content, when their mother or 
elder sisters are with them — for it may be, perhaps, 
the most joyous, and most innocent pleasure of their 
lives, poor things ! The hearth-rug should be in keep- 
ing with the carpet, also, and no floor-cloth should be 
necessary to cover it, for fear of soiling; but every- 
thing free and easy, with a comfortable, inviting, 
hospitable look about it. 

60 into the houses of our great men — such as live 
in the country — whom God made great, not money — 
and see how they live. We speak not of statesmen 
and politicians alone, but great merchants, gi-eat schol- 
ars, great divines, great mechanics, and all men who, 
in mind and attainments, are head and shoulder above 
their class in any of the walks of life, and you find no 
starch, or flummery about them. We once went out 
to the country house — he lived there all the time, for 
that matter — of a distinguished banker of one of our 
great cities, to dine, and spend the day with him. He 
had a small farm attached to his dwelling, where he 
kept his horses and cows, Aiis pigs, and his poultry. 
He had a large, plain two-story cottage house, with 
a piazza running on three sides of it, from which a 
beautiful view of the neighboring city, and water, 
and land, was seen in nearly all directions. He was 
an educated man. His father bad been a statesman of 
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distingnishcd ability and station at home, and a diplo- 
matist abroad, and himself educated in the highest cir- 
cles of business, and of society. His wife, too, was 
the daughter of a distinguished city merchant, quite 
his equal in all the accomplishments of lite. His own 
wealth was competent ; -he was the manager of mil* 
lio]i:} of the wealth of others ; and his station in society 
WAS of the highest. Yet, with all this claim to pre- 
tension, his house did not cost him eight thousand dol- 
lars — and he built it by "days-work," too, so as to 
have it faithfully done ; and the furniture in it, aside 
from library, paintings, and statuary, never cost him 
three thousand. Every room in it was a plain one, 
not more highly finished than many a fanner's house 
can afford. Tlie furniture of every kind was plain, 
saving, perhaps, the old family plate, and such as he 
liad added to it, which was all substantial, and made for 
use. Tlie younger children — and of these, younger 
and older, he had several — we found happy, healthy, 
cheerful, and frolicking on the carpets ; and their wor- 
thy mother, in the plainest, yet altogether appropriate 
garb, was sitting among them, at her family sewing, 
and kindly welcomed us as we took our seats in front 
of the oi>en, glowing fireplace. '' ^^hy, sir," ve ex- 
claimed, rubbing our hands in the comfortable glow of 
warmth which the fire had given — for it was a cold 
December day — "you are quite plain, as well as won- 
derfully comfortable, in your country house — quite 
difierent from your former city residence!" "To be 
sure wo are," was the reply ; " we stood it as long as 
we coidd, amid the starch and the gimcracks of 
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street, where we rarely had a day to ourselves, and 
the children could never go into the streets but they 
must be tagged and tasselled, in their dress, into all 
sorts of discomfort, merely for the sake of appearance. 
So, after standing it as long as we could, my wife and 
I determined we would try the country, for a while, 
and see what we could make of it. We kept our town- 
house, into which we returned for a winter or two ; but 
gave it up for a permanent residence here, with which 
•we are perfectly content. We see here all the fiiends 
we want to see ; we all enjoy ourselves, and the chil- 
dren are healthy and happy." And this is but a specie 
men of thousands of families in the enjoyment of 
country life, including the families of men in the 
highest station, and possessed of sufficient wealth. 

Why, thcn,'should the farmer ape the fashion, and 
the frivolity of the butterflies of town life, or permit 
las family to do it? It is the sheei*cst possible folly in 
him to do so. Yet, it is a folly into which many are 
Imperceptibly gliding, and which, if not reformed, will 
ultimately lead to great discomfort to themselves, and 
ruin to their families. Let thoughtless people do as 
thev choose. Pav no attention to their extra vai«incc ; 
but watch them for a dozen yearSj and sec how they 
come out in their fashionable career ; and observe the 
fate of their families, as they get " established " in the 
like kind of life. lie who keeps aloof from such temp- 
tation, will then have no cause to regret that he has 
maintained his own steady course of living, and taught 
his sons and daugliters that a due attention to their 
own comft>i*t, v.ilh economical Jiabits in everything 
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i*elating to housekeeping, will be to their lasting benefit 
in future. 

But, we have said enough to convey the ideas in 
house-furnishing we would wish to impart; and the 
leader will do as he, or she, no doubt, would have 
done, had we not written a woi'd about it — go and 
select such as may strike their own fancy. 

We received, a day or two since, a lettet* from a 
person at the west, entirely unknown to us, whose 
ideas so entirely correspond with our own, that we 
give it a place, as showing that a proper taste does 
prevail among many people in this country, in regard 
to buildings, and house-fumisliings ; and. which we 
trust he will pardon us for publishing, aa according 
entii'ely with our own views, in conclusion : 



'. Ill^ Dec 18, 1851. 



Dear Sir, — I received, a few days since, a copy of 
the iirst number of a periodical called the " Plough," 
into which is copied the elevation of a design for a 
farm house, purporting to be from a forthcoming work 
of yours, entitled " Rural Architecture." Although a 
j'lerfect stranger to you, 3'ou will perhaps allow me to 
i!iakc one or two suggestions. 

I have seen no work yet, which seems fully to meet 
tlie wants of our country people in the matter of fur- 
niture. After having built their houses, they need 
flinwing how to furnish them in the cheai>est, most 
neat, comfortable, convenient, and substantial manner. 
Tlie funiiture should Ikj designed for use, not merely 

n>r show. I would have it plain, but not coarse — rjust 

10* 
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enougli for th6 utmost convenience, bnt nothirg super- 
fluous. The articles of fuiTiiture figured, and partially 
described in the late works on those subjects, are 
mostly of too elaborate and expensive a cast to be gen- 
erally introduced into our country houses. There is 
too much ndbdbery about them to meet the wants, or 
suit the taste of the plain American farmer. 

As t6 out-houses — the bam, stable, carriage and 
wagon-house, tool-house, piggery, poultry-house, con- 
crib, and granary, (to say nothing of the ^^ rabbit-wai- 
ren" and "dovecote,") — are necessary appendages of 
the farm house. Now, as cheapness is one great de- 
sideratum with nearly all our new beginnei's in this 
western region, it seems to me, that such plans as will 
conveniently include the greatest number of these 
under the same roof, will be best suited to their neces- 
sities. I do not mean to be understood that, for the 
sake of tlie first cost, we should pay no regard to the 
appearance, or that we should slight our work, or suffer 
it to be constructed of flimsy or perishable materials: 
we should not only have an eye to taste and durability, 
but put in practice the most strict economy. 

I hope, in the above matters, you may be able to 
fumisli something better suited to the necessities and 
means of our plain farmei-s, than has been done by 
any of your predecessors. 

I remain, &c., most respectfully yours, 



I 
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« 

Having completed the series of Designs for dwelling 
houses, which we had proposed for this work, and fol- 
lowed them out witli such remarks as were tliought 
iitthig to attend them, we now pass on to the second 
part of our subject : the outrbuildings of the farm, in 
whicli are to he accommodated the domestic animals 
which make np a large item of its economy and man- 
agement; together with otlier buildings which are 
necessary to complete its requirements. We trust that 
they will be found to be such as the occasion, and the 
wants of the farmer may demand ; and in economy, 
accommodation, and extent, be serviceable to those tor 
whose benefit they are designed. 
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AN APIARY, OR BEE-HOUSE. 

5rt ' — 

ft 

Every farmer should keep bees — proWded he have 
pasturage for them, on his own land, or if a proper 
range for their food and stores lie in his immediate 
vicinity. Bees are, beyond any other domestic stacl'^ 
economical in their keeping, to their o\\Tiei*s. Still 
they require care, and that of no incon5i<lerable kind, 
and skill, in their management, not mideretood by 
every one who attempts to rear them. They ask no* 
food, they require no assistance, in gathering their 
daily stores, beyond that of proper liousing in the 
cheapest description of tenement, and with that they 
are entirely content. Yet, without these, they are a 
contingent, and sometimes a troublesome appendage 
to the domestic stock of the form. 

"We call them dojncsilc. In one sense they are so; 
in another, they are as wild and mitamed as when buz- 
zinjj and collectinc: their sweets in the vinevanl of 
Timnath, where the mighty Sami>son to«»k their honey 
from the carcass of the dead lion ; or, as when John 
the J3apti£t, clothed with earners hair, ate ''locusts 
and wild honey" in the arid wastes of Palestine. 
Although kept in partial bondage for six thousand 
yeai^, the niliug proi)en&ity of the bee is to seek a 
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homo and shelter in the forest, when it emerges m a 
swarm from the parent hive ; and no amount of domes- 
tic accommodation, or kindness of treatment, will in- 
duce it willingly to migrate from its nursery habitation 
to another by its side, altliough provided with the 
choicest comforts to invite its, entrance. It will soon 
fl}' to the woods, enter a hollow and dilapidated tree, 
and carve out 'for itself its future fortunes, amid a 
world of labor and apparent discomfort. The bee, too, 
barring its industry, patience, and sweetened labora, is 
an arrant thief — robbing its nearest neighbors, with 
impunity, when the strongest, and mercilessly slapgh- 
tcring its weaker brethi*en, when standing in the way 
of its rapacity. It has been extolled tor its ingenuity, 
its patience, its industry', its i>ersevcrance, and its vir- 
tue. Patience, industry, and** i>erscvcrance it has, 
beyond a doubt, and in a wonderful degree ; but in- 
genuity, and virtue, it lias none, more than the spider, 
who spins his worthless web, or the wasp, who stings 
you when disturbing his label's. Instinct, the bee has, 
like all animals; but of kind feeling, and gratitude, it 
has nothing; and with all our vivid nursery remem- 
brance of good Doctor AVatts' channing little hymn — 

** How doUi the little busy bee," Ac. Ac, 

we have long ago set it down as incorrigible to kind 
treatment, or charitable sympathy, and looked U2)on it 
simply as a thing to be treated kindly for the sake of 
its labors, and as conip<.»sing one of that delightful 
family of domestic objects which make our homes 
attractive, pleasant, and profitable. 
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The active labors of the bee, in a bright Maj or 
June morning, as they fly, in their bnsy order, back 
and forth from their hives, or the soothing hum of their 
playful hours, in a summer's afternoon, are among the 
most delightftd associations of rural life ; and as a 
luxury to the sight, and the ear, they should be asso- 
ciated with every fiumer's home, and with every 
laborer's cottage, when practicable. And as their duo 
accommodation is to be the object of our present 
writing, a plan is presented for that object. 

In many of the modem structures held out for imi- 
tation, the bee-house, or apiary, is an expensive, pre- 
tentious affair, got up in an ambitious way, with efforts 
at style, in the semblance of a temple, a pagoda, or 
other absurdity, the very appearance of which frightens 
the simple bee from its propriefy, and in which we 
never yet knew a colony of them to become, and remain 
successful. The insect is, as we have observed, wild 
and untamable — a savage in its habits, and rude in 
its temper. It rejects all cultivated appearances, and 
seeks only its own temporary convenience, together 
with comfortable room for its stores, and the increase 
of its kind ; and therefore, the more rustic and simple 
its habitation, the better is it pleased with its jx>sition. 

The bce-liouse should front upon a sheltered and 
sunny aspect. It should be near the ground, in a clean 
and quiet S2>ot, free from die intrusion of other crea- 
tures, eitlicr human or profane, and undisturbed by 
noisome smells, and uncouth sounds — for it loathes all 
these instinctively, and loves nothing so much as the 
wild beauty of nature itself. The plan here presented 
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is of the plainest and least expensive kind. If in« 
posts, or crutches, are set into the ground suflSciently 
deep to hold them firm, and to secure them from heav- 
ing out by the frost. The distance of these posts apart 
may be according to the size of the building, and to 
give it strength enough to resist the action of the wind. 
The front posts should be 9 feet high, above the ground ; 
the rear posts should be 7 feet — that a man, with Lis 
liat on, may stand upright under them — and 6 feet 
from the front line. The two end posts directly in the 
rear of the front comer posts, should be 3 feet back 
from them, and on a line to accommodate the pitch of 
the roof from the front to the I'ear. A light plate is to 
be fitted on the top line of the front posts ; a plate at 
each end should run back to the posts in rear, and 
then another cross-plate, or girt, from each one of these 
middle posts, to the post in rear of all, to meet tlie 
plate which sui*mounts this rear line of posts ; and a 
parallel plate, or rafter, should be laid from the two 
intermediate posts at the ends, to connect them, and 
fur a central support to the roof Intermediate central 
posts should also be placed opposite those in front, to 
support the central plate, and not exceeding 12 feet 
apart. A shed roof, of boards, or shingles, tightly 
laid, should cover the whole, sufliciently projecting 
over the front, rear, and sides, to give the liouse abun- 
dant shelter, and make it architecturally agreeable to 
the eye — say 12 to 18 inches, according to its extent.' 
A comer board should drop two feet below the plate, 
with such finish, by way of omament, as may be desir- 
able. The ends should be tightly boarded up a^^inst 
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fche weather, from bottom to top. Tlie rear sbouid also 
be tightly boarded, from the bottom up to a level witli 
the stand inside, for the hives, and from 15 to 18 inches 
above that to the roof. Fitted into the space thus left 
in the rear, should be a light, tliough substantial, swing 
door, hung from the upper boarding, made in sections, 
extending from one post to the other, as the size of 
the house mar determine, and secured with hooks, or 
buttons, as may be convenient. The outside of the 
structure is thus completed. 

The inside arrangement for the hives, may be made 
in two different ways, as the choice of the apiarian 
may govern in the mode in which his hives arc secured. 
The most usual is the stand method, which may bo 
made thus : At each angle, equidistant, say IS to 24 
inches, inside, from the rear side and ends of tlic build- 
ing — as shown in the ground plan — and opposite to 
each real- and end post, suspend perpendicularly a line 
of stout pieces of two-inch f>lank, 4 inches wide, well 
spiked on to the raftei-s above, reaching down within 
two feet of the ground — which is to bold up the bottom 
of the stand on which tlie hives are to rest. Fix)m 
each bottom end of these suspended strips, secure 
another piece of like thickness and width, horizontally 
back to the post in rear of it, at the side and ends. 
Tlien, lengthwise the building, and turning the angles 
at the ends, and resting on these liorizontal pieces just 
described, lay other strips, 3x2 inches, set edgewise — 
one in front, and another in rear, inside each j)ost and 
8nspcnde<l strip, and close to it, and secured by heavy 
nails, so that there shall l)o a double lino of the:;o 
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strips on a level, extending entirely around the inte- 
rior, fi*om the fi*ont at each end. Tliis forms the hang- 
ing frame-work for the planks or boards on which the 
hives are to I'est 

Now fur the hives. First, let as many pieces of 
somid one and a half, or two-inch plank as you have 
hives to set upon them^ be cut long enough to reach 
from the boarding on tlie rear and ends of the build- 
ing, to one inch beyond, and projecting over the front 
of the outer strip last described. Let these pieces of 
plank be well and smoothly planed, and laid length- 
wise across the aforesaid strips, not less than four 
inches apart from each other — if a less number of 
hives be in the building than it will accommodate at 
four inches apart, no matter how far apart they may 
be — these pieces of plank are W\q fcrms for the hives, 
on which they are to sit. And, as we have for many 
years adopted the plan now described, with entire 
success, a brief description is given of our mode of 
hive, and the process for obtaining the surplus honey. 
We say surplus, for destroying the bees to obtain their 
honey, is a mode not at all according to our notions of 
economy, or mercy ; and we prefer to take that honey 
only which the swarm may make, after supplying their 
own wants, and the stores for their in^easing family. 
This process is given in the report of a committee of 
gentlemen appointed by the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, on a hive which we exhibited on that 
occasion, with the following note attached, at their 
show at Buffido, in 1848 : 
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^^ I have seen, examined, and used iseyeral different 
plans of patefU hive, of which there are probably thirty 
invented, and used, more or less. I have fonnd all 
which I have ever seen, unsatisfactory, not carrying 
out in full, the benefits claimed for them. 

" The bee works, and lives, I believe, solely by in- 
stinct. I do not consider it an inventive, or very 
ingenious insect. To succeed well, its accommodations 
should be of the eifnplest and securest form. Tlierefore, 
instead of adopting the complicated plans of many of 
the patent hives, I have made, and used a simple box, 
like that now before you, containing a cube of one foot 
square inside — made of one and a quarter inch sound 
pine plank, well jointed and planed on all sides, and 
put together perfectly tight at the joints, with white 
lead ground in oil, and the inside of the hive at the 
bottom champered off to three-eighths of an inch thick, 
with a door for the bees in front, of four inches long 
by three-eighths of an inch high. I do this, that there 
may be a thin surface to come in contact with the shelf 
on which they rest, thus preventing a harbor for the 
bee-moth. (I have never used a patent Jiive which 
would exclude the bee-moth, nor any one which would 
so well do it as this, having never been troubled with 
that scourge since I used this tight hive.) On the top 
of the hive, an inch or two from the front, is made a 
passage for the bees, of an inch wide, and six to eight 
inches long, to admit the bees into an upj>er hive for 
surplus honey, (which passage is covered, when no 
vessel for that purpose is on the top.) For obtaining 
the honey, I use a common ten or twelve-quart water 
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pail, inverted, with the bail torned over, in which the 
bees deposit their surplas, like the sample before yon. 
The pail will hold about twenty pounds of honey. 
This is simple, cheap, and expeditious; the pail cost- 
ing not exceeding twenty-five cents, is taken off in a 
moment, the bail replaced, and the honey ready for 
transportation, or market, and always in plaice. If 
there is time for more honey to be made, (my bees 
made two pails-full in succession this year,) another 
pail can be put on at once. 

" Such, gentlemen, in short, is my metliod. I have 
kept bees about twenty years. I succeed better on tiiis 
plan than ^vith any other.'' 

In addition to this, our hives are painted white, or 
other light color, on the outside, to protect them from 
warping, and as a further security against the bee- 
moth, or miller, which infests and destroys so many 
carelessly-iliade hives, as to discourage the efforts of 
equally careless people in keeping tliem. Inside the 
hive, on eacli end, we fasten, by shingle nails, about 
half-way between the bottom and top, a small piece )f 
half-inch board, about the size of a coinnion wind av 
button, and with a like notch in it, set upward, but 
stationary, on which, when the hive is to receive the 
swarm, a stick is laid across, to support the comb as 

is built, from falling in hot weather. At such time, 
also, when iiew, and used for the first time, the under- 
side of the top is scratched with the tines of a table 
fork, or a nail, so as to make a rough surface, to which 
the new comb can be fastened. In addition to the pails 
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on the top of the hives, to receive the surplus honey, 
we sometimes use a flat box, the size of the hive in 
diameter, and six or seven inches high inside^ whicli 
will hold twenty-five to thirty pounds of honey. The 
pails we adopted as an article of greater convenience 
for transporting the honey. 

The other plan of armnging the hives alluded to, is 
suspending them between the strips before described, 
by means of cleats secured on to the front and rear 
sides of the hive, say two-thirds the way up from the 
bottom. In such case, the strips running lengthwise 
the house must be brought near enough together to 
receive the hives as hung by the cleats^ and the bottom 
boai-ds, or forms, must be much smaller than those 
already described, and hung with wire hooks and sta- 
ples to the sides, with a button on the rear, to close 
up, or let them down a sufficient distance to admit 
the air to pass freely across them, and up into the 
hive — "Weeks' plan, in fact, for whicli he has a patent, 
together with some other fancied improvements, such 
as clianibei*s to receive the boxes for the deposit of 
surplus honey. This, by the way, is the best "patent" 
wo have seen ; and Mr. Weeks having written an in- 
genious anil excellent treatise on the treatment of the 
bee, wo freely recommend his book to the attention of 
every ai)iarian who wishes to succeed in their manage- 
ment. As a rule, we have no confidence in jyateni 
hives. AVe have seen scores of them, of different 
kinds, have tried several of great pretension to sundry 
virtues — such as excluding moths, and other mar\'cl- 
Dus bcncfite — and, after becoming the victim of bee 
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empirics to the tune of many a dollar, hare thrown 
aside the gimcracks, and taken again to a common- 
sense method of keeping our bees, as hero described 
Tlie bees themselves, we feel bound to say, seem to 
hold these patent-right habitations in quite as sovereign 
contempt as ourself, reluctantly going into them, and 
getting out of them at the fii'st safe opportunity. But, 
as a treatise on bee-keeping is not a part of this present 
work, we must, for further information, commend the 
Inquirer on that subject to some of the valuable trea- 
tises extant, on so prolific a subject, among which wo 
name those of Sevan, Weeks, and Miner. 

The bee-house should be thoroughly whitewashes! 
inside every spring, and kept clean of cobwebs, 
wasp's nests, and vermin ; and it may be painted out- 
side, a soft and agreeable color, in keeping with the 
other buildings of the farm. Its premises should be 
clean, and sweet. The grass around should be kept 
mowed close. Low trees, or shrubbery, should stand 
within a few yards of it-, that the new swarms may 
light upon tliem when coming out, and not, for want 
of such settling places, be liable to loss from fij'ing 
away. It should, also, be within sight and hearing, 
and at no gi*cat distance from a continually-frequented 
room in the dwelling — perhaps the kitchen, if con- 
venient, that, in their swainning season, they may be 
secured as they leave the parent hive. The apiary is 
a beautiful object, with its busy tenantr}' ; and to the 
invalid, or one who loves to look upon God's tiny 
freatures, it may while away many an agreeable 
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hour, in watching their laboi*s — thus adding pleasure 
to profit. 

The cost of a bee-house, on the plan given, may bo 
from ten to fifty dollars, accoixling to the price of 
material, and the amount of labor exj>ended upon it. 
It should not be an expensive structure, in any event, 
as its purpose does not warrant it. If a gimcrack 
affair be wanted, for tlie purposes of omameht, or ex- 
l>ense, any sum of money may be squandered upon it 
which thu &ncy of it£ builder may choose t. oj^e 
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AN ICE-HOUSE. 



Among the usefal and convenient appendages to the 
&nn and country family establishment, is the ice- 
house. Different fix>m the general opinion which pre- 
vailed in our country befoi'e ice became so important 
an article of commerce, and of home consumption, the 
building which contiins it shoidd stand above-gi*ound, 
instead of below it. And the plainer and more simple 
it can be constructed, the better. 

llie position of the ice-house may be that which is 
most convenient to the dwelling, or to the wants of 
tliosc who use it. If it can be placed beneath the 
sliadc of trees, it will so for be relieved from the influ- 
ence of the sun ; but it should be so constnicted that 
sunshine will not affect the ice within it, even if it 
stand uiisliclterod ; and as it has, by the ice-mei'chants 
of our ej^tern cities, who put up large quantities for 
exportation abroa«l, and others in the interior, who 
furnish ice in (jiiantity for home consumption, been 
proved to be alt«>goiher the better j»lan to buiUl the 
ice-house entirely above ground, we shall pivsi.'Ut no 
other mode of construction than tiiis. It mav bo 
added, that five years' experience with <»ne of <»ur <»wn 
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building, has confirmed our opinion of the superiority 
of this over any otlier plan which may be adopted. 

The design here presented is of the most economical 
land, yet sufficiently ornamental to make it an agree- 
able appendage to any family establishment. The size 
may be 12 feet square — less than that would be too 
small for keeping ice well — and from that up to any 
required extent. The idea here given is simply the 
jprinciple of construction. The posts should be full 
eight feet high above the gi'ound. to where the plate 
of tlie roof is attached, and built thus : 

Mark out your ground the size j'ou require for the 
house ; then, commencing at one comer, dig, opposite 
each other, a double set of holes, one foot deep, and 
two and a half feet apart, on each side of the intended 
building, say three feet equidistant, so that when the 
posts stand up they will present a ilouble set, one and 
a half feet apart. Then set in your posts, which should 
be of oak, chestnut, or some lasting wood, and pack 
the earth firmly around them. If the posts are sawed, 
thev mav be 4xC inches in size, set ed«ccwavs toward 
each other. If not sawed, they may be roimd sticks 
cut from the woods, or split from the body of a tree, 
quartered — but sizable, so as to ap}>ear decent — and 
the insides facing each other as they stand up, lined to 
ft surface to receive the planking. Of couree, when 
the posts arc set in the ground, they are to show a 
square form, or skeleton of what the building is to be 
when completed. When this is done, square off the 
top of each post to a level, all round ; then frame, or 
spike on to each line of ]»osts a plate, say six inches 
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wide, and four to six inches deep, and stay the two 
plates together strongly, so as to fonn a double frame. 
Now, plank, or board up closely the inside of each 
line of posts, that the space between them shall be a 
fair surface. Cut out, or leave out a space for a door 
'>i the center of tlio side where you want it, two and a 
i. vlf or three feet wide, and six and a half feet high^ 
and board up the inner partition sides of this opening, 
60 as to form a door-casing on each side, that the space 
between the two lines of posts may be a continuous box 
all around. Then fill up this space between the posts 
with moist tan- bark, or saw-dust, well packed from 
the ground up to the plates ; and the body of the house 
is inclosed, sun-proof, and air-proof, to guard the ice. 

Now lay down, inside the building, some sticks — 
not much matter what, so that they be level — and ou 
them lay loose planks or boards, f • a floor. Cover 
this floor with a coating of straw, a foot thick, and it 
is ready to receive the ice. 

For the roof, take common 3x4 joists, as i-afters; 
or, in place of them, poles from the wrK)ds, long enough, 
in a pitch of full 35^ from a horizontal line, to carrj* 
the roof at least four feet over the outside of the plates, 
and seciu'c the mfters well, by pins or spikes, to them. 
Then board over and shingle it, leaving a small aper- 
ture at the top, through which run a small pii^e, say 
eight inches in diameter — a stove-crock will do— for 
a ventilator. Then set in, 4 little ])OSts, say two feet 
high — as in the design — throw a little four-sided, 
pointed cap on to the top of these i)Osfs, and the roof 
b done. If you want to ornament the under side of 
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the roof, in a rade way — and we would advise it- 
take Bome pieces of 3x4 scantling, su'ch as were used 
for the i*oof, if the posts are of sawed stuff — if not, 
rough limbs of trees from the woods, to match tlic 
rough }K)sts of the same kind, and fasten them tc 
the posts and the undor bide of the roof, by way of 
brackets, as shown in the design. 

When the ice is put into the house, a close floor of 
boards should be laid on joists, which rest on tlie 
plates, loosely, so that this floor can be i*emoved when 
putting in ice, and that covered Ave or six inches deep 
with tan, or saw-dust — straw will do, if the other can 
not be had — and the inside aiTaugement is complete. 
Two do ^rs should be attached to the opening, where 
the ice is put in and taken out ; one on the inner side 
of the lining, and the other on the outer side, both 
opening out. Tan, saw-dust, or straw should also be 
placed on the top of tlie ice, when put in, so as to keep 
tiie air from it as much as possible ; and as the ice is 
removed, it will settle down upon, and still preserve it. 
Care must be taken to have a drain under the floor of 
the liouse, to pass off the water which melts from the 
:ce, as it would, if standing there, injure its keeping 

It will be seen, that, by an error in the cut of the 
ground plan, the inside line of posts docs not show, as 
in the outer line, which they should do; nor is the out> 
side dour inserted, as is shown in the elevation. These 
defects, however, will be rectified by tlie builder. 

AVe have given considerable thought to this subject, 
and can devise no shape to the building mure appix> 
priate than this, nor one cbeai^er in construction. It 
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inaj be built for fifty to a hnndred dollan, according 
to the cost of material and labor, and the degree of 
finish p^ren to it. 

It is hardly worth while to expatiate upon the con* 
renience and economy of an ice-house, to an Ameri* 
can. Those who love well-kept meats, firuits, butter, 
milk, and various etceteras for the table, understand 
its utility well ; to say nothing of the cooling draughts, 
in the way of drinks, in hot weather, to which it 
adds — when not taken to extremes — such positive 
luxury. We commend the ice-house, wcUrfUed^ most 
heartily, to every good country housekeeper, as a 
matter of convenience, economy, and luxury, adding 
next to nothing to the living expenses, and, as an 
appendage to the main buildings, an item of little cost, 
and a considerable degree of ornament. 

If an under-ground ice-house be preren*ed to the 
plan here shown, a side hill, or bank, with a northerly 
exposure, is the best location for it ; and the manner 
of building should be mainly like this, for the body of 
the house. The roof, however, should be only two- 
sided, and the door for putting in and taking out the 
ice may be in the gable, on the ground level. The 
drainage under the floor, and precautions for keeping 
the :%, should be quite as thorough as we have de- 
scribed; as, otherwise, the earth surrounding it on 
three sides, at least, of the house, will be a ready con- 
ductor of warmth, and melt the ice with great rapidity. 
If the under-ground plan is adopted, but little more 
than the roof will show, and of course, be of littl« 
ornament in the way of appearance. 
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THE ASH-HOUSE AND SMOKE-HOUSE. 



These two objects may, both for convenience and 
economy, be well combined under one roof; and we 
have thus placed them in connection. Tlie building is 
an exceedingly simple structure, made of stone, or 
brick ; the body 10 feet high, and of such size as may 
be desirable, with a simple roof, and a plain, hooded 
chimney. 

In the groimd plan will be seen a brick, or stone 
partition — which may extend to such height as may be 
necessary to contuiu the bulk of ashes required for stor- 
age within it — on one side of the building, to which 
a door gives access. The opiK)site side, and overhead, 
is devoted to the smoke-house, in which the various 
girts and hooks uiay be placed, for sustaining the 
meats to be smoked. The building should be tied 
together by joists at the plates, properly anchored into 
the walls, to prevent their spreading. A stove, or 
pans, or neither, as the method of keeping the smoke 
alive may govern, can be placed inside, to which the 
chimney in the roof may serve as a partial escape, 
or not, as required. The whole process is so simple, 
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and so easily imdorstood, that further explanation is 
unnecessary. 

A great advantage that a house of this construction 
has, is the convenience of storing the smoked meats 
for an indefinite time, even through the whole season, 
keeping them dark, dry, and cool ; and permitting, at 
any time, a smoke to be made, to drive out the flies, 
if they find their way into it. 

The ashes can, of course, be removed at any time, 
by Ihe door at which they are thrown iiu 
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THE POULTRY-HOUSE. 



As poultry is an indispensable appendage to the 
farm, in all oases, the poultiy-house is equally indis- 
pensable, for their accommodation, and for the most 
profitable management of tlie fowls themselves, and 
most convenient for the production of their eggs and 
young. Indeed, without well-arranged quarters for 
the fowls of the farm, they are exceedingly trouble- 
some, and of doubtful profit; but with the proper 
buildings devoted to them exclusively, they become 
one of the most interesting and agreeable objects with 
which either the farm or the countrv house is associated. 

It is hardly worth while to eulogize poultry. Their 
merits and virtues are written in the hearts of all prov- 
ident housckeeiwrs ; and their beauty and goodness ai'C 
familiar to evorv son and daughter of the rural home- 
stead. AVc shall, then, proceed at once to discuss 
their proi)er accommodation, in the cheapest and most 
familiar method with which we are acquainted. 

The hen-house — for hens (barn-door fowls, we mean) 
are the first and chief stock, of the kind, to be pro- 
vided for, and with them most of the other varieties 

n* 
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can be associated — shoald be located in a warm, shel- 
tered, and snnny place, with abundant grounds about it, 
where they can graze — hens cat grass — and scratch, 
and enjoy themselves to their heart's content, in all 
seasons, when the ground is open and they com scratch 
into, or range over its surface. Some people — indeed, 
a good many people — picket in their gardens, to keep 
hens out; but we prefer an enclosure to keep the hens 
i/i, at all seasons when they are troublesome, which, 
after all, is only during short seasons of the year, when 
seeds are planted, or sown, and grain and vegetables 
are ripening. Otherwise, they may range at will, on 
the &rra, doing good in their destruction of insects, 
and deriving much enjoyment to themselves ; for hens, 
on the whole, are happy things. 

We here present the elevation of a poultry-house in 
l^erspcctive, to show the principle which we would 
adopt in its construction, and which may be extended 
to any required length, and to which may be added 
any given area of ground, or yard-ix)om, which the 
circumstances of the proprietor may devote to it. It 
is, as will be seen, of a most rustic appearance, and 
built as cheaply, yet thoroughly, as the subject may 
require. Its length, we will say, is 20 feet, its breadth 
16, and its height 10 feet, made of posts set into the 
ground — for we do not like sills, and floors of wood, 
because rats are apt to burrow under them, which are 
their worst enemies — and boarded up, either inside or 
outside, as in the case of the ice-house previously de- 
scribed, though not double. Plates are laid on these 
p<^ts, to connect them firmly togetlier; and the rafters 
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rest on the plates, as usual. The chamber floor Is 9 
feet high) above the ground, and may be used either 
for laying purposes by the fowls, or reserved as a stor- 
age-room for their feed. The roof is broadly drawn 
ovei* the body of the building, to shelter it, and through 
the point of the roof, in the center, is a ventilator, with 
a covered top, and a vane significant of its purpose. 
It is also sufficiently lighted, with glass windows, into 
which our draughtsman has put the diamond-paned 
glass, contrary to our notions ; but, as he had, no doubt, 
an eye to the " picturesque," we let it pass, only re- 
marking, that if we were building the house on our 
own account, there should be no such nonsense about 
it. The front windows are large, to attract the warmth 
of the winter's sun. A section of picket fence is also 
attached, and trees in the rear — both of which are 
necessary to a complete establishment; the first, to 
secure the poultry in the contiguous yaixls, and the 
trees to give them shade, and even roosting-places, if 
they prefer such lodgings in warm weather — for which 
we consider them eminently wholesome. 

The wooden floor is dispensed with, as was i*emarked, 
to keep rid of the vermin. If the ground be gravelly, 
or sandy, it will be sufficient!}' dry. If a lieavj' or 
damp soil be used, it should be under-drained, wliidi 
will effcctuall}' dr)' it, and be better for the fowls than 
a floor of cither wood, brick, or stone. Doors of suffi- 
cient size can be made on the yard sides of the house, 
near the ground, for the poultry to enter either the liv- 
ing or roosting apartments, at pleasure, and hung with 
butts on the upper side, to be closed when necessary. 
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IVTXRIOR ABBANOXMKKT. 

The front door opens into the main living room. At 
3ach end, and in the rear, are tiei's of boxes, one foot 
wide, one and a half feet long, and one and a half feet 
high — the lowest tier elevated two feet above the 
g]X>nnd — and built one tier above tlie other, and 
snugly partitioned between, with a hole at one comer 
of each, ten inches high, and eight inches wide, for 
passing in to them ; and a shelf, or passage-board, nine 
inches wide, in front. These are the nesting boxes, 
and should be kept supplied with short, soft straw, or 
hay orts, for that purpose. Hens love secrecy in their 
domestic economy, and are wonderfully pleased with 
the opportunity to bide away, and conceal themselves 
while laying. Indeed, such concealment, or the sup- 
position of it, we have no doubt promotes fecundity, 
as it is well known that a hen ca7i stop laying, almost 
at pleasui*e, when disturbed in her regular .habits and 
settled plans of life. Burns says — 

"The best laid tcUcines of mice and mMU 
Oaiig aft agley ; " 

and why not hen's ? "We think so. If turkeys be kept 
in the premises, the females can also be accommodated 
iu these boxes, as they are fond of laying in company 
with the hens, and frequently in the same nests, only 
that they require larger entrances into them; or, a 
tier of boxes may be made on the ground, for their 
convenience. 
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A door leads from the rear of this room into the 
roosting apartment, through which is a passage to the 
back side of the building, and a door opposite, leading 
out into the yard. On each side of this passage are 
roosts, rising, each behind and above the other, 18 
inches apait. The lowest roosts may be three feet 
fix>m the ground, and the highest six feet, that they 
may easily fly from one to the other ; and in this way 
they may all be approached, to catch the fowls, when 
required. For the roosts, slender poles, two to three 
inches in diameter — small trees, cut from the woods, 
with the bark on, are the best — may be used; and 
they should be secured through augur holes in board 
slats suspended from the floor joists overhead. This 
apartment should be cleaned out as often as once a 
fortnight, both for cleanliness and health — for fowls 
like to be clean, and to have pure air. A flight of 
staii-s niav be made in one corner of the fix)nt room, to 
go into the chamber, if preferred ; but a swing ladder, 
Ining by one end, with hinges, to the joists above, 
is, for such purpose, a more cleanl}' mode of access ; 
wliich, when not in use, may be hooked up to the 
under side of the floor above ; and a trap door, shutting 
into the chamber floor, and also hung on hinges, will 
accommodate the entrance. 

For feeding troughs, we have seen many ingenious 
contrivances, and among them, possibly, a Yankee 
patent, or two; but all these we put aside, as of little 
account. A common segar box, or any other castrofT 
thing, that will hold their food, is just as good as tlie 
most complicated invention ; and, in common feeding, 
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there is no better mode than to scatter abroad their 
com, and let them pick it up at their pleasure — when 
spi*ead on a clean surface. We think, also, that, except 
for fattening poultiy, stated hours of feeding arc best 
for the birds thefftselves, and that they be fed only 
such quantity as they will pick up clean. Water 
should, if possible, be kept consbintly by them ; and 
if a small running stream could pass through the yard, 
all the better. 

If it be desirable to have fresh eggs during winter — 
and that is cei'tainly a convenience — a box stove may 
be set in the living room, and properly protected by a 
grating around it, for warming the living apartment. 
It may be remai-ked, however, that this winter-laying 
of hens is usually a forcing business. A hen will lay 
but about a given number of eggs in a year ; say a 
hundred — we believe this is about the number which 
the most observant of poultry-keepers allow them — 
and what she lays in winter must be substracted from 
the number she would otherwise lay in the spring, sum- 
mer, or autumn. Yet a warm house will, laying, aside, 
keep the fowls with less food, and in greater comfort, 
than if cold, and lefl to their own natm*al warmth. 

Tliere is usually little difficulty in keeping hens, tur- 
kies, ducks, and geese together, in the same inclosure, 
during winter and early spring, before the grass grows. 
I3ut geese and turkics require greater range during the 
wann season than the others, and should have it, both 
for convenience to themselves and profit to their own- 
ers. For winter quai-tei-s, low shelters may be made 
for tiie water-fowls in the yards, ami the turkies wil! 
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frequently prefer to share the shelter of tJie heiifi, on 
the roosts in the honse. Guinea-hens — cruel, vindic- 
tive things, as tliey are — should never be allowed 
within a common poultry yaixl. Always quarrelsome, 
and never quiet, they should take to the farmyard, 
with the cattle, where they may range at will, and 
take their amusement in fisticuffi with each other, at 
pleasure. Neither should peacocks be allowed to come 
into the poultry inclosures, during the breeding season ; 
they are anything but amiable in their manners to 
other birds. 

With the care and management of the poultry de- 
partment, after thus providing for their accommodation, 
it is not our province to interfere; that is a subject 
too generally understood, to require further remark. 
Nor need we discuss the many yarieties of poultry 
which, at the present time, so arrest the attention of 
many of our good country people ; and we will leave 
so important a subject to the meditations of the '^ New 
England Poultry Society," who have taken the galli- 
naceous, and other tribes under their special cognizance, 
and will, doubtless, in due time, illumine lue world 
with various knowledge in this depaitment of rural 
economy, not yet "dreamt of in our philosophy." 
Tlio recently published poultry books, too, with an 
amplitude and particularity in the discussion of the 
difTercnt breeds and varieties, which shuts all suspi- 
cions of self 'interest into the comer, have given such 
a fimd of information on the subject, that any further . 
inquiry may, with entire good will, be turned over to 
their pages. 
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THE DOVECOTE. 



This 18 a department, in itself, not common among 
the farm buildings, in the United States ; and for the 
i^eason, probably, that the domestic pigeon, cr house- 
dove, is usually kept more for amusement than for 
profit — there being little actuaL profit about them — 
and is readily accommodated in the spare lofts of 
sheds and out-buildings devoted to other pui*poses. 
Pigeons, however, add to the variety and interest of 
the poultry dcpailiment; and as there are many differ- 
ent breeds of them, they arc general favorites with the 
juveniles of the family. 

Our present object is, not to propose any distinct 
building for pigeon accommodation ; but to give them 
a location in other buildings, w^here they will be con- 
veniently provided with room, and least annoying by 
their pi'esence — for, be it known, they are oft-times a 
most serious annoyance to many crops of the farm, 
when kept in any considerable numbers, as well as in 
the waste and havoc they make in the stores of the 
barns ani granaries. Although graceful and beautiful 
birds, generally clean and tidy in their personal habits 
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out of doora, they are the filthiest housekeepers imag- 
inable, and no building can be especially devoted to 
their use, if not often swept and cleaned, but what will 
hoon become an intolerable nuisance within, and nut 
niucii better without, and the ground ininiediately 
around the premises a dirty place. The common 
pigeon is a pugnacious cavalier, waiTiug apparently 
u])on mere punctilio, as we have often seen, in the dis- 
tant 6tnit-and-coo of a stranger bird to his mate, even 
if she be the very incarnation of " rejected addresses/' 
(^n all these accounts, we would locate — unless a 
small and select family of fancy birds, perhaps — the 
pigeon stock at the principal farm-yard, and in the 
lofts of the cattle sheds, or the chambei-s of the stable. 
Whei*ever tlie pigeon accommodations are designed 
to be, a close partition should separate their quartei*s 
fixjni the ix)om occupied for other purposes, with doors 
for admission to those who have to do with them, in 
cleaning their premises, or to ttike the birds, when 
needed. A line of holes, five inches high, and four 
inches wide — the top of tlie hole slightly arched — 
should be made, say IS inches apart, for the distance 
of i^oom they are to occupy in the building. A foot 
above the top of these, another line may be made ; and 
80 on, tiering them up to the height intended to devote 
to tlieni. A line of shelves, or lighting-boards, six to 
eight inches wide, should then be placed one inch 
below the bottom of these holes, and firmly braced 
beneath, and nailed to the weather-boarding of the 
house. Inside, a range of box should be made, of cor- 
responding length with the line of holes, to embrace 
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ever}' entrance from the outside, 18 inches wide, tix>:\ 
partitioned equidistant between each entrance, so as to 
give a square box of 18 inches to each pair of birds. 
The bottom board of each ascending tier of boxes will, 
of course, be the top of the boxes below, and these 
must be made perfectly tight^ to prevent the offal of 
the upper ones from falling through, to the annoyance 
of tlieir neiglibora below. The back of tliese boxes 
should have a line of swing doors, hung with butts, or 
liinges, from the top, and fastened with buttons, or 
hooks, at the bottom, to allow admission, or examina- 
tion, at any time, to those who have the care of them. 
This plan of door is indispensable, to clean them out— • 
which should be done as often as once a week, or fort- 
night, at farthest— rand to secure the birds as they 
may be wanted for the table, or other purposes — for it 
will be i*ecollected that squabs, just feathered out, are 
considered a delicious dish, at the most sumptuous 
tables. It will be understood, that these boxes above 
described, are within a partitioned room, with a floor, 
in their rear, with suflicient space for the person in 
cliarge of them to pass along, and to hold the baskets, 
or whatever is to receive the offal of their boxes, as it 
is taken out. This offal is valuable, as a highly stimu- 
lating manure, and is sought for by the morocco tan- 
ners, at a high price — frequently at twenty-five cents 
a bushel. 

As pigeons are prolific breeders, laying and hatch- 
:iM( six or seven times a year, and in warm climatet 
< ener, they require a good supply of litter — short 
I t| soft straw is the best — which should be fined/ 
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supplied at every new incubation, and the old litter 
removed. The boxes, too, should be in a warm place, 
snugly made, and well shdtered from the wind and 
driving storms; for pigeons, although hardy birds 
when grown, should be well protected while young. 

The common food of the pigeon is gi^in, of almost 
any kind, and worms, and other insects, which they 
pick up in the field. On the whole, they are a pleas- 
ant bird, when they can be conveniently kept, and are 
worth the trifling cost that their proper housing may 
demand. 

If our opinion were asked, as to the best, and least 
troublesome kind of pigeon to be kept, we should say, 
the finest and most hardy of the common kind, which 
are usually found in the collections throughout the 
the country. But diere are m^ny fancy breeds — such 
as the fan-tail, the powter, the tumbler, the ruffler, and 
perhaps another variety or two — all pretty birds, and 
each distinct in their appearance, and in some of their 
domestic habits. The most beautiful of the pigeon 
kind, however, is the Carrier. They are the very per- 
fection of grace, and symmetry, and beauty. Their 
colors are always brilliant and changing, and in their 
flight they cleave the air with a rapidity which no 
other variety — indeed, which scarce any other bird, 
of any kind, can equal. History is full of examples 
of their usefulness, in carrying tidings from one coun- 
try to another, in letters, or tokens, &stened to their 
nocks or legs, for which tliey are trained by those who 
have thus used them ; but which, now, the well known 
telegraph wire has nearly superseded. 
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All these fancy breeds require great care in their 
management, to keep them pnre in blood, as they will 
all mix, more or less, with the common pigeon, as they 
come in contact with them ; and the selection'of what- 
ever kind is wanted to be kept, must be left to those 
who are willing to bestow the pains which their neces- 
sary care may demand. 






A PIGGERY. 

The hog is an animal for which we have no especial 
liking, be he either a tender suckling, nosing and tug- 
ging at the well-filled udder of his dam, or a well- 
proportioned porker, basking in all the plenitude of 
swinish luxury ; albeit, in the use of his flesh, we affect 
not the Jew, but liking it moderately well, in its vari- 
ous prepamtions, as a substantial and savory article of 
diet. Still, the hog is an important item of our agri- 
cultural economy, and his production and proper treat- 
ment is a valuable study to all who rear him as a 
creature either of profit or convenience. In the west- 
ern and southern states, a mild climate permits him to 
1>e easily reared and fed off for market, witli little 
heed to shelter or protection ; while in the north, he 
requires care and covering during winter. Kot only 
this; in all places the hog is an unruly, mischievous 
creature, and has no business really in ^my othet 
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place than where he can be controlled, and kept at a 
moment's call. 

But, as tastes and customs differ essentially, with 
regard to his training and destiny, to such as agi*ee 
with us in opinion, that liis proper place is in the sty, 
particularly when feeding for pork, a plan of piggery 
is given, such as may be economical in construction, 
and convenient in its arrangement, both for the swine 
itself, and him who has charge of him. 

The design here given, is for a building, 3G feet long, 
and 24 feet wide, with twelve-feet posts ; tlie lower, or 
living ix)om for the swine, 9 feet high, and a storage 
chamber above, for the grain and other food required 
for his keeping. The roof has a pitch of 40*^ from a 
horizontal line, spreading over the sides and gables at 
least 20 inches, and coarselj' bracketed. The entrance 
front projects 6 feet from the main building, by 12 feet 
in length. Over its main door, in the gable, is a door 
with a hoisting beam and tackle above it, to take in 
the grain, and a floor over the whole ai*ea receives it. 
A window is in each gable end. A ventilator passes 
up through this chamber and the roof, to let off the 
steam from the cooking vats below, and the foul air 
emitted by the swine, by the side of which is the fur 
nace-chinniey, giving it, on the whole, as respectable 
an appearance as a pigsty need pretend to. 
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At the left of the entrance is a flight of stairs, (&,) 
leading to the chamber above. On the right is a small 
area, (a,) with a window to light it. A door from this 
leads into the main room, (<?,) where stands a chimney, 
(<2,) with a fhrnace to receive the fuel for cooking the 
food, for which are two kettles, or boilers, with wooden 
vats, on the top, if the extent of food demands them : 
these are secored with broad wooden covers, to keep 
in the steam when cooking. An iron valve is placed 
in the back flue of the fiimace, which may fall nj^on 
either side, to shut off the fire from either of the ket- 
tles, around which the fire niay revolve ; or, the valve 
may stand in a perpendicular position, at will, if both 
kettles be heated at the same time. But, as the most 
economical mode is to cook one kettle while the other 
is in process of feeding oat, and vice versa^ scarcely 
more than one at a time will be required in use. Over 
each kettle is a sliding door, with a short 8iK)ut to slide 
the food into them, when wanted. If necessary, and 
it can be conveniently done, a well may be sunk under 
this room, and a pump inserted at a convenient place; 
or if equally convenient, a pipe may bring the water 
in from a neighboring stream, or spring. On three 
sides of this room are feeding pens, (c,) and sleeping 
partitions, (/*,) for the swine. Tliese several apart- 
ments are accommodated with doors, which ojien into 
separate yards on the sides and in rear, or a large one 
for the entire family, as may be desiretl. 
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OOK8TBU0TIOK. 

The frame of this building is of strong timber, and 
stout for its size. The sills should be 8 inches square, 
the comer posts of the same size, and the intermediate 
posts 8x6 inches in diameter. In the center of these 
posts, grooves should be made, 2 inches wide, and 
deejp, to receive the plank sides, which should be 2 
inches thick, and let in from the level of tlie chamber 
by a flush cutting for that purpose, out of the grooves 
inside, thus using no nails or spikes, and holding the 
planks tight in their place, that they may not be rooted 
out, or rubbed off by the hogs, and the inner projec- 
tion of the main posts left to serve as rubbing posts for 
them — for no creatm-e so loves to rub his sides, when 
fatting, as a hog, and this very natural and praise- 
worthy propensity should be indulged. These planks, 
like the posts, should, particularly the lower ones, be 
of Jiard wood, that they may not be eaten off. Above 
the chamber floor, thinner planks may be used, but all 
should be well jointed, that they may lie snug, and 
shut out the weather. The center post in the floor plan 
of the engraving is omitted, by mistake, but it should 
stand there, like the others. Inside posts at the cor- 
ners, and in the sides of the partitions, like the outside 
ones, should be also placed and grooved to receive the 
planking, four and a half feet high, and their upper 
ends be secured by tenons into mortices in the beams 
overhead. Tlie troughs should then, if i)ossible, bo 

made of c<ut vron^ or, in default of that, the hardest of 

12 
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white oak plank, strongly spiked on to the floor and 
sides; and the apartment may then be called hog- 
proof — for a more unquiet, destructive creature, to a 
building in which he is confined, does not live, than 
the hog. The slide, or spout to conduct the swill and 
other feed from the feeding-room into the trough, 
should be inserted through the partition planks, with a 
steep slant the whole length of the trough, that the 
feed may, be readily tlu*own into any or all parts of it. 
This slide should be of two-inch white-oak plank, and 
bound along the bottom by a strip of hoop-iron, to 
prevent the pigs from eating it ofi' — a habit they are 
prone to ; tlien, firmly spiked down to the partition 
planks, and tlirough the ends, to the adjoining studs, 
and the aftair is complete. With what experience we 
have had with tlie hog, and that by no means an agree- 
able one, wo can devise no better method of accom- 
modation than this here described, and it certainly is 
the cheapest. But the timber and lumber used must 
be sound and strong ; and then, properly put together, 
it may defy their most destructive ingenuity. Of the 
separate uses to which the various apartments may be 
put, nothing need bo said, as the circumstances of 
every farmer will best govern them. 

One, to three, hundred dollars, according to price of 
material and labor, will build this piggery, besides fit- 
ting it up with furnace and boilers. It may be con- 
tracted, or enlarged in size, as necessity may direct; 
but no one, with six to twenty porkers in his fatting 
pens, a year, will regret the expense of building a con- 
venient appurtenance of this kind to his establishment 
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A word may be pardoned, in relation to the too uni- 
versal practice of permitting swine to prowl along the 
highways, and in the yards and lawns of the fiirm 
honse. There is nothing so slovenly, wasteful, and 
destructive to one^s thrift, and so demoralizing, in a 
small way, as is this practice. What so revolting to 
one, of the least tidy nature whatever, as a villainous 
brute, with a litter of filthy pigs at her heels, and the 
slimy ooze of a mud-puddle reeking and dripping from 
their sides ? See the daubs of mud marking every 
fence-post, far and near, along the highway, or where* 
ever they run ! A burrow is rooted up at every shady 
point, a nuisance at every comer you turn, and their 
abominable snouts into everything that is filthy, or 
obscene — a living curse to all that is decent about 
them. An Ishmaelite among the farm stock, they are 
shunned and hated by every living thing, when at 
large. But, put the creature in his pen, with a ring 
in his nose, if permitted to go into the adjoining yard, 
and comfortably fed, your pig, if of a civilized breed, 
is a quiet, inoffensive — indeed, gentlemanly sort of 
animal ; and as such, he is entitled to our toleration — 
regard, we cannot say ; for in all the pages of our read« 
ing, we learn, by no creditable history, of any virtaoua 
sympathies in a hog. 
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FAEM BAENS, 



The farm bam, next to the fann house, is the most 
important structure of the farm itself, in the Northern 
and Middle States ; and even at the south and south- 
west, where less used, they are of more importance 
in the economy of faim management than is generally 
supposed. Indeed, to our own eyes, a farm, or a 
plantation appeal's incomplete, without a good bam 
accommodation, as much as without good household 
appointments — and without them, no agricultural es- 
tablishment can be complete in all its proper economy. 

The most tJionmgh bam structures, perhaps, to bo 
seen in tlio United States, are those of tlic stiito of 
Pennsylvania, built by the Gennan farmers of the 
lower and central counties. They are large, and ex- 
pensive in their constmction ; and, in a strictly econ- 
omical view, perhaps more costly than required. Tet, 
there is a substance and durability in tliem, that is 
exceedingly satisfactory, and, where the pecuniary 
ability of the fanner will permit, may well be an 
example for imitation. 

In the structure of the bam, and in its interior ac- 
commodation, much will depend ui>on the branches of 
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flgricoltnre to wliidi the farm is devoted. A farm cnl- 
tivated in grain chiefly, requires but little room for 
stabling purposes. Storage for gi'ain in the slicaf, and 
granaries, will require its room ; while a stock faim 
requires a bam witli extensive hay storage, and stables 
for its cattle, horses, and sheep, in all climates not 
admitting such stock to live through the winter in tlie 
field, like the great gi-azing states west of the Allegha- 
nies. Again, there ai'c wide districts of country where 
a mixed husbandry of grain and stock is pursued, 
which require barns and out-buildings accommodating 
botli ; and to supply the exigencies of each, wo shall 
present such plans as may be appropriate, and tliat 
may, possibly, by a slight variation, be equally adapted 
to either, or all of tlicir requirements. 

It may not bo out of place here, to remark, that 
many designers of barns, sheds, and other out-build- 
ings for the accommodation of farm stock, have in- 
dulged in fanciful arrangements for the convenience 
and comfort of animals, which are so complicated that 
when constructed, as they sometimes are, the practical, 
common-sense farmer will not use them ; and, in the 
lea9*ntnff required in their use, are altogether unfit for 
the use and treatment they usimlly get from those who 
have the daily care of the stock which tliey are in- 
tended for, and for the rough usage they receive from 
the animals themselves. A very pretty, and a very 
plausible arrangement of stabling, and fceiling, and all 
the etceteras of a bam establishment, may be thus 
got up by an ingenious theorist at the fireside, which 
will work to a cliarni, as he dilates u^x^n its good 
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qualities, untried ; but, when subjected to experiment 
will- be utterly worthless for practical use. All this 
we, in our practice, have gone through; and after 
many years experience, have come to the conclusion 
that the simplest plan of construction, consistent with 
an economical expenditure of the material of food tor 
the consumption of stock, is by lar the most preferable. 
Another item to be considered in this connection, is 
the comparative value of the stock, the forage fed to 
them, and the labi/r expended in feeding and taking 
care of them. We will illustrate : Suppose a farm 
to lie in the vicinity of a large town, or city. Its 
value is, perhaps, a hundred dollars an acre. The hay 
cut upon it is worth fifteen dollars a ton, at the bam, 
and straw, and coarse grains in proportion, and hired 
labor ten or twelve dollars a month. Consequently, 
the manager of this farm should use all the economy 
in his power, by the aid of cutting-boxes, and other 
machinei^% to make the least amount of forage supply 
the wants of his stock ; and the internal economy of 
his bam arranged accordingly; because labor is his 
cheapest item, and food the dearest. Then, for any 
contrivance to work up his forage the closest — by way 
of machinery, or manual labor — by which it will serve 
the purposes of keeping his stock, is true economy; 
and the making, and saving of manures is an item of 
tlie first importance. Ilis buildings, and tbeir arrange- 
ments throughout, should, on these accounts, be con- 
stractcd in accordance with his practice. If, on the 
other hand, lands are cheap and productive, and labor 
oomj^arativcly dear, a difierent practice will prevail. 
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He will feed his hay from the mow, without catting. 
The straw will be either stacked out, and the cattle 
turned to it, to pick what they like of it, and make 
' their beds on the i*emainder ; or, if it is housed, he will 
throw it into mcks, and the stock may eat what they 
(•hrv)se. It is but one-third, or one-half the labor to 
do this, that the other mode requires, and the saving 
in this makes up, and perhaps more than makes up for 
the increased quantity of forage consumed. Again, 
climate may equally affect the mode of winter feeding 
the stock. The winters may be mild. The hay may 
bo stacked in the fields, when gathered, or put into 
small bams built for hay storage alone ; and the ma- 
nure, scattered over the fields by the cattle, as they are 
fed from either of them, may be knocked to pieces 
with the dung-beetle, in the spring, or harrowed and 
bushed over the groimd; and with the very small 
quantity of labor required in all this, such - practice 
will be more economical than any othci* which can be 
adopted. It is, therefore, a subject of deliberate study 
with the farmer, in the construction of his out-build- 
ings, what plans he shall adopt in regaixl to them, and 
their fitting up and arrangement. 

With these considerations before us, we shall submit 
such plans of bam structures as may be adapted for gen- 
eral use, w*here shelters for tlie farm crops, and farm 
stock, are required ; and which may, in their interior 
arrangement, be fitted for almost any locality of our 
country, as the judgment and the wants of the builder 
may require. 
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Desiok L 

This is a design of bam partially on the Fennsyl 
▼ania plan, with under-gronnd stables, and a stone- 
walled basement on three sides, with a line of posts 
standing open on the yard front, and a wall, pierced 
by doors and windows, retreating 12 feet under the 
bnilding, giving, in front, a shelter for stock. Two 
sheds, by way of wings, are ran out to any desired 
length, on each side. The body of this bam, which is 
bnilt of wood, above the basement, is 60x46 feet; the 
posts 18 feet high, aboTe the sills ; the roof is elevated 
at an angle of 40^ from a horizontal line, and the 
gables hooded, or troncated, 14 feet wide at the verge, 
60 OS to cover the large doors at the ends. The main 
roof spreads 3 to 4 feet over the body of the bam, and 
nins from the side eaves in a straight line, different 
from what is shown in the engraving, which appears of 
a gambrel or hipped fashion. The sides are covered 
with boards laid vertically, and battened with narrow 
strips, 8 inches wide. The large doors in the ends are 
14 feet wide, and 14 feet high. A slatted blind win- 
dow is in each gable, for ventilation, and a door, 9x6 
feet, on the yard side. 
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A main floor, A^ 12 feet wide, rons tlie whole length 
through the center of the bani. Sy Sy arc tlie largo 
doors. Hy Hy are trap doors, to let hay or straw down 
to the alleys of the stables beneath. By is the princi- 
pal bay for hay stoi'agc, 16 feet wide, and runs uj) to 
the roof. Cy is the bay, 26x16 feet, for the grain mow, 
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if required for that purpose. J9, is a granar}% 13x16 
feet, and 8 feet high. Ey a storage room for fanning 
mill, cutting-box, or other machinery, or implements, 
of same size and height as the granary. Fy is a pas- 
sage, 8 feet wide, leading from the main floor to tho 
yard door, through whicli to throw out litter. Over 
this passage, and the granary, and store-room, may bo 
stored grain in the sheaf, or hay. The main floor will 
accommodate the thrashing-machine, liorsc-ix>wer, cut- 
ting box, &c., &c., when at work. A line of movable 
sleepers, or poles, may be laid across the floor, 10 feet 
above it, on a line of girts framed into tlic main j^osts, 
for that purpose, over which, when the sides of tho 
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bam are full, oither hay or grain may be deposited, np 
to the ridge of the roof, and thus afford 1; irge storage. 
And if the demands of the crops require it, after tlio 
sides and over the floor is thus filled, the floor itself 
may, a part of it, be used for packing away either hay 
or grain, by taking off the team after the load is in, 
and passing them out by a retreating process, on the 
side of the cart or wagon ; and the vehicle, when un- 
loaded, backed out by hand. We have occasionally 
adopted this method, when crowded for room for in- 
creased crops, to great advantage. It requires some- 
what more labor, to be sure, but it is much better than 
stacking out ; and a wcII-fiUed bam is a good sight to 
look upon. 

Undemeatli Uie body of the bam are tlic stables, 
root cellar, calf houses, or any other accommodation 
which the farm stock may require ; biit, for the most 
economical objects, is here cut up into stables. At the 
ends, Z, Z, are passages for the stock to go into their 
stalls ; and also, on the sides, for the men who attend 
to them. The main passage through the center double 
line of stalls is 8 feet wide; and on each side are 
double stalls, 6i feet wide. From the two end walls, 
the cattle passages are 5 feet wide, the partition be- 
tween the stalls mnning back in a slants from 5 feet 
high at the mangers to the floor, at that distance from 
Oie walls. The mangers, ^',y, are 2 feet wide, or may 
be 2i feet, by taking an additional six inches out of 
the rear passage. The passage is, between tlie man- 
gers, 3 feet wide, to receive the hay from the trap 
doors in the floor above. 
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Tlie most economical plan, for room in tying cattlo 
in their stalls, is to fasten the rope, or chain, whichever 
is used, (the wooden stanchion, or stanchel^ as it is 
called, to open and shut, enclosing the animal by the 
neck, we do not like,) into a ring, which is secured 
by a strong staple into the post which sustains the i)ar- 
tition, just at the top of the manger, on each side of 
tlie stall. This prevents the cattle in the same stall 
from interfering with each other, while the partition 
effectually prevents any contact from the animals on 
each side of it, in the separate stalls. Tlie bottom of 
the mangers, for grown cattle, should be a foot abovtt 
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the floor, and the top two and a half feet, which makes 
it deep enough to hold their food ; and the whole, both 
sides and bottom, should bo made of two-inch, sound, 
strong plank, that they may not be broken down. The 
back sides of the stalls, next the feeding alleys, should 
be full 3i feet high; and if the cattle *are large, and 
disposed to climb into their mangers with their fore- 
feet, as they sometimes do, a pole, of 2 i or 3 inches in 
diameter, should be secured across the front of the 
stall, next the cattle, and over the mangers — say 41 
feet above the floor, to keep them out of the manger, 
and still give them sufficient room for putting their 
heads between that and the top of the manger, to get 
their food. Cattle thus secured in double stalls, take 
up less room, and lie much warmer, than when in sin- 
gle stalls ; besides, the expense of fitting them up being 
much less — an experience of many years has con- 
vinced us on this point. The doors for the passage of 
the cattle in and out of the stables, should be five 
feet, wide, tliat they may have plenty of room. 

In front of these stables, on the outside, is a line of 
posts, the foet of which rest on large flat stones, and 
support the outer sill of the bam, and form a recess, 
before named, of 12 foet in width, under which may 
be placed a line of racks, or mangers for outside cattle, 
to consume the orts, or leavings of hay rejected by the 
in-door stock ; or, tlie manure may be housed under it, 
which is removed from the stables by wlieel-barrows. 
The low line of sheds which extend from the bam on 
each side of the yard, may be used for the carts, and 
wagons of tlie place ; or, racks and mangers may be 
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fitted up in them, for outside cattle to consume the 
straw and coarse forage; or, they may be carried 
higher than in our plan, and floored overhead, and 
hay, or other food stored in them for the stock. They 
are so placed merely to give the idea. 

There may be no more fitting occasion than this, 
perhaps, to make a remark or two on the subject of 
managing stock in stables of any kind, when kept in 
any considerable numbers; and a word may not be 
impertinent to the subject in hand, as connected with 
the construction of stables. 

There is no greater benefit to cattle, after coming 
into winter quarters, than a straight-fonvard regularity 
in everything appertaining to them. Every animal 
should have its own particular stall in the stable, 
where it should always he kept^ and in no other. The 
cattle should be fed and watered at certain hours of 
the day, as near as may be. When let out of tlie 
stables for water, unless the weather is very pleasant, 
when they may be permitted to lie out an hour or two, 
they should be immediately put back, and not allowed 
to range about with tlie outside cattle. They are more 
quiet and contented in their stables than elsewhere, 
and eat less food, than if permitted to run out ; and 
are every way more comfortable, if projierly bcildcd 
and attended to, as every one will find, on trj-ing it. 
The habit of many people, in turning their cattle out 
of the stables in the morning, in all weathers — letting 
tliem range about in a cold yard, hooking and thoniing 
each other — is of no possible benefit, unless to rid them- 
selves of tlic trouble of cleaning the stables, which 
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pays twice its cost in the saving of manure. Tlic out- 
side cattle, whicli occupy the yard, arc all the better, 
that the stabled ones do not interfere with them. They 
become habituated to their own quarters, as the otliers 
do to their's, and all are better for being eacli in tlieir 
own proper place. It may appear a small matter to 
notice this ; but it is a subject of imi)ortance, which 
every one may know who tries it. 

It will be seen that a driving way is built up to the 
bam doors at the ends; this need not be exj^ensivc, 
and will add greatly to the ease and cuiivenience of 
its approach. It is needless to remark, that this barn 
is designed to stand on a shelving piece of ground, or 
on a slope, which will admit of its cellar stables with- 
out much excavation of the earth ; and in such a j)Osi- 
tion it may be economically built. No estimace is 
given of its cost, which must depeml up4»n the price 
of materials, and the convenience (»f f^tone on the 
fann. The size is not arbiti-ary, but* may be eiihcr 
contracted or extended, according to the requirements 
of the builder. 
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Design II. 

Here is presented the design of a bam bnilt by onr- 
self, about sixteen years since, and standing ok the 
farm we own and occupy ; and which has proved so 
satisfactory in its use, that, save in one or two small 
particulars, which are here amended, we would not, 
for a stock bam, alter it in any degree, nor exchange 
it for one of any description whatever. 

For the &rmer who needs one of but lialf the size^ 
or gi*eater, or less, it may be i*emarkcd that the extent 
of this need be no hindrance to the building of one 
of any size — as tlie general design may be adopteil, 
and carried out, either in whole or in part, according 
to his wants, and the economy of its accommodation 
preserved throughout. The principle of the stnicturo 
is what is intended to be shown. 

Tlie main body of this bam stands on the ground, 
100x50 feet, with eigh teen-feet {losts, and a broad, 
sheltering roof, of 40^ pitch from a horizontal line, and 
truncated at the gables to the width of the main doors 
below. The sills stand 4 feet above the ground, and a 
raised driving way to tlie doors admits the loads of 
grain and forage into it. The manner of building the 
whole stmcture would be, to frame and put up tlio 
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main building as if it was to have no attachment what- 
ever, and put on the roof, and board up the gable ends. 
Then frame, and raise adjoining it, on the long sides, 
and on the rear end — for the opposite gable end to 
that, is the entrance front to the bam — a continuous 
Ican-to, 16 feet wide, attaching it to the posts of the 
bam, strongly, by girts. These ranges of lean-to stand 
on the ground level, nearly — high enough, however, 
to let a terrier dog under the floors, to keep out the 
rats — but quite 8 feet below the sills of the bam. Tlie 
outer posts of the lean-to's should be 12 feet high, and 
12 i feet apart, from center to center, except at the ex- 
treme comers, which would be 16 feet. One foot below 
the roof-plates of the main building, and across the 
rear gable end, a line of girts should be framed into 
the posts, OS a rest for the upper ends of the lean-to 
rafters, that they may pass under, and a foot below 
the lower ends of the main roof rafters, to make a 
break in the roof of one foot, and allow a line of eavo 
gutters under it, if needed, and to show the lean-to 
line of roof as distinct from the other. The stables 
are 7 feet high, from the lower floor to the girts over- 
head, which connect them with the main line of bam 
posts; thus giving a loft of 4 feet in height at the 
eaves, and of 12 feet at the junction with tlie bam. 
In this loft is large stonige for hay, anci coarse forage, 
and bedding for the cattle, which is put in by side 
windows, level with the loft flour — as seen in the 
plate. In the center of the rear, end leanto, is a large 
door, corresponding with the front entrance to the bam, 
ns shown in the design, 12 feet high, and 14 feet wide, 
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to pass out the wagons and carts which have discharged 
their loads in the bam, having entered at the main 
front door. A line of board, one foot wide, between the 
line of the main and lean-to roofs, is then nailed on, to 
shut up the space; and the rear gable end boarded 
down to the roof of the lean-to attached to it. The 
front end, and the stables on them vertically boarded, 
and battened, as directed in the last design ; the proper 
doors and windows inserted, and the outside is finished. 



INTERIOR ARRAKOEMBNT. 

Entering the lai^ door, (a,) at the front end, 14 feet 
wide, and 14 feet high, the main floor (^,) passes 
through the entire length of the bam, and rear lean-to, 
IIG feet — the last IG feet through the lean-to — and 
sloping 3 feet to the outer sill, and door, (a,) of that 
appendage. On the left of the entrance is a recess, (e,) 
of 20x18 feet, to be used as a thrashing floor, and for 
raacliinery, cutting feed, &c., &c. — 5 feet next the end 
being cut off for a passage to the stable. Beyond tliis 
is a bay, (ft,) 18x70 feet, for the storage of hay, or 
grain, leaving a passage at the further end, of 5 feet 
wide, to go into . the further stables. This bay is 
bounded on the extreme left, by the line of outside 
posts of the bam. On the right of the main door is a 
granary, (e2,) 10x18 feet, two stories high, and a flight 
of steps leading from the lower into the upper room. 
Beyond this is another bay, (ft,) corresponding with 
the one just described on the opposite side. The pas- 
sages at the ends of the bays, (r , €j) have stepb of 3 
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feet descent, to bring them down on to a level with 
the stable floors of the lean-to. A passage in each of 
the two long side lean-to^s, {e^ e^) 3 feet wide, receives 
the hay forage for cattle, or other stock, thrown into 
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them from the bays, and the lofts over the stables; 
and from them is thrown into the mangers, (A, h.) The 
two apartments in the extreme end lean-to, (/*,/*,) 
34x16 feet each, may be occupied as a hospital for 
invalid cattle, or partitioned off for calves, or any othei 
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purpose. A calving house for the cows which come in 
during the winter, is always convenient, and one of 
these may be used for such purpose. The stalls, (t, «,) 
are the same as described in Design I, and back of 
them is the passage for the cattle, as they pass in and 
out of their stalls. The stable doors, (J^j^) are six in 
number. Small windows, for ventilation, should be 
cut in the rear of the stalls, as marked, and for throw- 
ing out the manure, with sliding board shutters. This 
completes the bam accommodation— giving twenty- 
eight double stalls, where fifty-six grown cattle may 
be tied up, with rooms for twenty to thirty calves in 
the end stables. If a larger stock is kept, young cattle 
may be tied up, with their heads to the bays, on the 
main floor, beyond the thrashing floor, which we prac- 
tice. This will hold foii;y young cattle. The manure 
is taken out on a wheel-barrow, and no injury done to 
the floor. They will soon eat out a place where their 
forage can be put, and do no injury beyond that to the 
hay in the bays, as it is too closely packed for them 
to draw it out any farther. In this way we can 
accommodate more than a hundred head of cattle, of 
assorted ages. 

The liay in the bays may drop three feet below .the 
level of the main floor, by placing a tier of rough tim- 
bers and poles across them, to keep it from the ground, 
and many tons of additional storage be thus provided. 
We have often stored one hundred and fifty tons of hay 
in this bam ; and it will hold even more, if thoroughly 
packed, and the movable girts over the main floor bo 
used, as described in Design I. 
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Tho chief advantages in a bam of this plan arc, the 
exceeding convenience of getting the forage to the 
stock* When the bam is fiill, and feeding is first com- 
menced, with a hay knife, we commence on each side 
next the stables, on the top of the bays, cut a well 
down to the alley way in front of the mangers, which 
is left open up to the stable roof. This opens a pas- 
sage for the hay to be thrown into the alleys, and in a 
short time it is so fed out on each side, that, tlie sides 
of the main bam being open to them, the hay can bo 
thrown along their whole distance, and fed to the cattle 
as wanted ; and so at the rear end stables, in tho five- 
foot alley adjoining them. If a root cellar be required, 
it may be made under the front part of the main floor, 
and a trap-door lead to it. For a milk dairy, this ar- 
rangement is an admirable one — wo so used it for four 
years; or for stall-feeding, it is 'equally convenient. 
One man will do more work, so far as feeding is con- 
cerned, in this bam, than two can do in one of almost 
any other arrangement; and the yards outside may be 
divided into five separate indosures, with but little 
expense, and still be large enough for the cattle that 
may want to use them. It matters not what kind of 
stock may be kept in this bam ; it is convenient for 
all alike. Even sheep may be accommodated in it 
with convenience. Bat low, open sheds, inclosed by 
a yard, are better for them ; with storage for hay over- 
head, and racks and troughs beneath. 

This bam is built of wood. It may be well con- 
Btractod, with stone underpinning, witliout mortar, for 
#1«000 to 91,500, as the price of materials may govern. 
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And if the collection of the water from the roofi bo 
an object, cheap gutters to carry it into one or more 
cisterns may be added, at an expense of $200 to $300. 

As before observed, a barn may be built on this 
principle, of any size, and the stables, or lean-to's may 
only attach to one side or end ; or they may be built 
as mere sheds, with no storage room over the cattle. 
The chief objection to stabling cattle in die hody of the 
bam is, the continual decay of the most important tim- 
bers, such as sills, sleepers, &c., &c., by the leakage of 
the stale, and manure of the cattle on to them, and the 
loss of so much valuable storage as they would occupy, 
for hay and grain. By the plan described, the stables 
nave no attachment to the sills, and other durable bam 
timbers below; and if the stable sills and sleepers 
decay, they are easily and cheaply replaced witli others. 
Taking it altogether, we can recommend no better, 
nor, as we think, so good, and so cheap a ])Ian for a 
Bioeh bam, as this. 

We deem it unnecessary to discuss the subject of 
water to cattle yards, as every farm has its own partic- 
ular accommodations, or inconveniences in that regard ; 
and the subject of leading water by pipes into diiferent 
premises, is too well understood to require remark. 
Where these can not be had, and springs or streams are 
not at hand, wells and pumps must be provided, in as 
niuch convenience as the circumstances of the case will 
admit. Water is absolutely necessary, and that in 
quantity, for stock uses ; and every good manager will 

exercise his best judgment to obtain it. 

13 
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]?ARN ATTAOHMENIS. 



It may be expected, perhaps, that in treating so 
fiillj as we have of the several kinds of farm bnilduig, 
a full closter of oat-boildings should be drawn and 
exhibited, showing their relative positions and accom- 
modation. Tliis can not be done, however, except as a 
m(itter of ^^ fancy ; " and if attempted, might nqt be 
suited to tlie purposes of a single individual, by reason 
of the particular location where they would be situated, 
and the accommodation which the buildings might 
require. Convenience of access to the bams, from the 
fields where the crops are grown, a like convenience 
to get out manures upon those fields, and a ready 
communication with the dwelling house, are a part of 
the considerations which are to govern their position, 
or locality. Economy in labor, in the various avoca- 
tions at the bam, and its necessary attachments ; and 
the greatest convenience in storage, and tlie housing of 
the various stock, grains, implements, and whatevd* 
else may demand accommodation, are other consider- 
ations to be taken into the account, all to have a bear- 
ing upon them. Compactness is always an object in 
such buildings, when not obtained at a sacrifice of 
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some greater advantage, and should be one of the 
items considered in placing them; and in their con- 
stmction, next to the arrangement of them in the most 
convenient possible manner for their various objects, a 
due regard to their architectural appearance should be 
studied. Such appearance, where their objects are 
apparent, can easily be secured. Util/ity should be 
their chief point of expression ; and no style of archi- 
tecture, or finish, can be really had^ where this expres- 
sion is duly consulted, and carried out, even in the 
humblest way of cheapness, or rusticity. 

We have heretofore sufficiently reraai'ked on the 
folly of unnecessary pretension in the farm buildings, 
of any kind ; and nothing can appear, and really be 
more out of place, than ambitious stnicturcs intended 
only for the stock, and crops. Extravagant expendi- 
ture on these, any more than an extravagant expendi- 
ture on the dwelling and its attachments, does not add 
to the celling value of the farm, nor to its economical 
management, in a productive capacity ; and he wlio is 
about to build, should make his proposed buildings a 
study for months, in all their different requirements 
and conveniences, before he commences their erection. 
Mistakes in tlieir design, and location, have cost men a 
whole after life of wear-and-tear of temper, patience, 
and labor, to themselves, and to all who were about 
them ; and it is better to wait even two or three years, 
to folly mature the best plans of building, than by 
hurrying, to mis-locate, mis-arrange, and miss, in fact, 
the very best application in their structure of which 
such buildings are capable. 
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A word might also be added about hsixn-yards. 
The planning and management of these, also, depends 
much upon the course the farmer has to pursue in the 
keeping of his stock, the amount of waste litter, such 
as straw, &c., which he has to dispose of, and the de- 
mands of the farm for animal and composted manures. 
There are different methods of constructing barn-yards, 
in different parts of the country, according to climate 
and soils, and the fimner must best consult his own 
experience, the most successful examples about him, 
and the publications which treat of that subject, in its 
connection with farm husbandry, to which last subject 
this item more properly belongs. 
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RABBITS. 



It may appear that we are extending our ^^ Sural 
Architecture" to an undue length, in noticing a sub- 
ject 80 ^little attended to in this country as Babbit 
accommodations. But, as witli other small matters 
which we have noticed, this may create a new source 
of interest and attachment to country life, we conclude 
to give it a place. 

It is a matter of surprise to an American first vis- 
iting England, to see the quantities of game which 
abound at certain seasons of the year in the London 
and other markets of that country, in contrast witli the 
scanty supply, or rather no supply at nil, existing in 
the markets of American cities. TIjo reason for such 
difference is, that in England, Scotland, AVales, and 
Ireland, every acre of the soil is approi)riated to some 
profitable use, while we, from the abundance of land in 
America, select only the best for agricultural purposes, 
and let the remainder go barren and uncared for. 
Lands appropriated to the rearing of game, when fit 
for farm pasturage or tillage, is unprofitable, generally, 
with us ; but there are thousands of acres barren for 
other purposes, that might be devoted to the breeding 
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and pasturage of rabbits, and which, by thus appro- 
priating them, might be turned to profitable account. 
All the preparation required is, to enclose the ground 
with a high and nearly close paling fence, and the erec- 
tion of a few rude hutches inside, for winter shelter and 
the storage of their food. They will burrow into the 
ground, and breed with great rapidity; and in the fall 
and winter seasons, they will be fat for market with 
the food they gather from the otherwise worthless soil 
oyer which they run. Rocky, bushy, and evergreen 
grounds, either hill, dale, or plain, are good for them, 
wherever the soils are dry and friable. The rabbit is 
a gross feeder, living well on what many grazing ani- 
nulls reject, and gnawing down all kinds of bushes, 
briars, and noxious weeds. 

The common domestic rabbits are probably the best 
for market purpooes, and were they to be made an 
object of attention, inmiense tracts of mountain land 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the New York and 
New England highlands could be made available for 
this object. 

Some may think this a small business. So is mak- 
ing pins, and rearing chickens, and bees. But there 
are an abundance of people, whose age and capacity 
are just fitted for it, and for want of other employment 
are a chai^ upon their friends or the public; and 
now, when our cities and lai^ towns are so readily 
reached by railroads from all parts of the country, our 
farmers should study to apply their land to the pro- 
duction of everything that will find a profitable mar- 
ket Things unthought of, a few years ago, now find 
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a large consnmptton in onr lai^ citieft and towns, 
by the aid of railroads ; and wc know of no good rea- 
son, why tliis production and traffic should not con* 
tinue to an indefinite extent When the breeding of 
rabbits is commenced, get a good treatise on the breed- 
ing and rearing of them, which maj be found at many 
of the bookstores. 

As the rearing of rabbits, and tlicir necessary ac- 
commodation, is not a subject to which we have given 
mucli ))er8onal attention, wc applied to Francis Rotch, 
Esq., of llorris, Otsego county, New York, wlio is 
probably the. most accomplished rabbit " fancier " in 
the XJiiited States, for inibrmation, with which lie has 
kindly furnished us. His beautifhl and Iiigh-bred ani- 
mals hive won the highest premiums, at Uie sliows of 
the New York State Agricultural Society. He thus 
answers: 

" I now forward yon the promised plan from Mr. 
Alfred Eodman, of Dedham, Massachusetts, which, 
I think, will give you the information you wish upon 
these subjects. 

^^ Babbits kept for profit in the vicinity of a city, and 
where there are mills, may be raised at a very small 
cost; and when once known as an article of food, will 
be liberally paid for by the epicure, for their meat is 
as delicate as a chicken's, and tlieir fat mild, and 
very rich. 

^^ I am surprised they are not more generally kept, 
as a soni-ce of amusement, and for the purposes of 
experiment 
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^^ There is, I think, in many, a natoral fondness for 
animals, but not easily indulged without more room 
than is often to be found in citj residences. Fowls, 
and pigeons, trespass on our neighbors, and are a fre- 
quent cause of trouble. This objection does not hold 
good against the rabbit, which occupies so- small a 
space, that where there is an outhouse tliere may be a 
rabbitry. ISngUah children are encouraged in their 
fondness for animals, as tending to good morals and 
good feelings, and as offering a home amusement, in 
contradistinction to street associations ^' 

Mr. Hotch continues : 

^^I have just finished the enclosed drawing of a 
* fancy rabbit,' which I hope will answer your pur- 
pose, as an illustration of what the little animal should 
be in form, color, marking, and carriage, according to 
tlie. decisions of the various societies in and out of 
London, who are its greatest admirers and patrons. 
These amateurs hold frequent meetings for its exhibi- 
tion, at which premiums are awarded, and large prizes 
paid for such specimens as come up to their standard 
of excellence. This standard is, of course, conven- 
tional; and, as might be expected, is a combination 
of form and color ver}^ difficult to obtain — based, it 
is true, on tlie most correct principles of general breed- 
ing; but much oi fancy and beauty is added to com. 
plcte the requisites of a prize rabbit. For instance, 
the heai must be small and clean ; the shoulders 
wide and full; the chest broad and deep; the back 
wide, aid the loin large. Thus far, these are the 
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characteristics of all really good and improved hoiinals ; 
to which are to be added, on the score of ' fancy,' an 
eye round, fiill, and bright; an ear long^ l)road, and 
pendant, of a soft, delicate texture, dropping nearly per- 
pendicularly by tlie side of the head — this is termed 
its ^ carriage.' The color must be in rich, unmixed 
masses on the body, spreading itself over the back, 
side, and haunch, but breaking into spots and patches 
on the shoulder, called the ^ chain;' while that on 
the back is known as the ^saddle.' The head must 
be full of color, broken with white on the forehead and 
cheeks ; tlie marking over the bridge of the nose and 
down on both sides into the lips, should be dark, and 
in shape somewhat resembling a butterfly, from which 
this mark takes its name; the ear, however, must be 
uniform in color. Add to all this, a large, full dewlap, 
and you will have a rabbit fit to ^go in and winJ^ 

^^The most esteemed colors are black and white; 
yellow and white ; tortoise-shell and white ; blue and 
white, and gray and white. These are called ^ broken 
colors,^ while those of c?9i6 uniform color arc called 
' selfe.' " 

It will be observed that Mr. Eotch here describes 
a beautiful "fancy" variety of "lop-eared" rabbits, 
which he brought from England a few years since. 
They were, originally, natives of Madagascar. He 
continues : 

" The domestic rabbit, in all its varieties, has always 
been, and still is. a great favorite, in many parts of 
the European continent: 
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^^ In llolland, it is bred with reference to color only, 
which must be a pnre white, with dark eai^, feet, legs, 
and tail; this distribution has a singular efiect, but, 
withal, it is a pretty little creature. The Fi*cnch breed 
a long, rangy animal, of great atppavcnt size, but defi- 
cient in depth and breadth, and of course, wanting 
in constitution ; no attention is paid to color, and its 
marking is matter of accident The White Angola, 
with its beautiful long fur and red eyes, is also a great 
fiivorite in France. 

^^ In England, the rabbit formerly held the rank of 
^ £u:m stock ! ' and thousands of acres were exdusively 
devoted to its production ; families were supported, 
and rents, rates, and taxes were paid from its increase 
and sale. The ^gray-shins'^ went to the hatter, the 
* ^Hoer-skins ' were shipped to China, and were dressed 
as furs ; while the flesh was a faTorite dish at home. 
This was the course pursued in Yorkshire, Lincoln- 
shire, and many other counties, with their light sandy 
soils, before the more general introduction of root cul- 
ture, and the rotation of crojis, gave an increased value 
to such land. Since then, however, I reinem1)er visit- 
ing a farm of Lord Onslow's, in Surrey, containing 
about 1,400 acres. It was in the occupation of an 
eminent flock-master and agriculturist, who kept some 
hundreds of hutched rabbits for the sake of their ma- 
nure, which he applied to his turncp crop ; added to 
this, their skins and carcasses were quite an item of 
profit, notwithstanding the care of them required an 
old man and boy, witli a donkey and cart. The foojl 
used was chiefly brewer^s grains, miller's waste, bran 
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and hajy vnih clover and roots, tho cost of keeping not 
exceeding two pence a week. The hutches stood under 
a long shed, open on all sides, for the greater conven- 
ience of cleaning and feeding. I was told that tlio 
manure was much valued by the market gardeners 
round London, who readily paid 28. 6d. a bushel at the 
rabbitries. These rabbitries are very numerous in all 
the towns and cities of England, and form a source of 
amusement or profit to all classes, from the man of 
fortune to the day laborer. Nor is it unfrequent that 
this latter produces a rabbit from an old tea-chest, or 
dry-goods box, that wins the prize from its competitor 
of the mahogany hutch or ornamental rabbitry, 

^^The food of the rabbit embraces great variety, 
including grain of all kinds, bran, pea-chaff, miller's 
waste, brewer^s grains, clover and other hay, and the 
various weeds known as plantain, dock, mallow, dan- 
delion, purslain, thistles, &c., &c. 

^^ The rabbit thus easily conforms itself to the means, 
condition, and circumstances of its owner; occupies 
but little space, breeds often, comes early to maturity, 
and is withal, a healthy animal, requiring however, 
to be kept clean, and to be cautiously fed with succu- 
lent food, which must always be free from dew or 
rain — water is unnecessary to them wlien fed witli 
* greens.' My own course of feeding is, one gill of 
oats in the morning, with a medium-sized cabbage leaf, 
or what I may consider its equivalent in any other 
vegetable food, for the rabbit in confinement must be, 
as already stated, cautiously fed with what is succu- 
lent. At noon« I feed a handful' of cut hay or clover 
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chaS^ and in tho erening the same as in the morning 
To does, when suckling) I give what they will eat of 
both green and dry food: The cost to me is about 
three cents per week, per head. 

^^ I by no means recommend this as the best, or the 
most economical mode of feeding, but it happens to 
suit my convenience. Were I in a town, or near mills, 
I should make use of other and cheaper substitutes. 
My young rabbits, when taken from the doe, say at 
eight, ten, or twelve weeks old, are turned out together 
till about six months old, when it becomes necessary 
to take them up, and put them in separate hutches, to 
prevent their fighting and destroying each other. The 
doe at that age is ready to breed ; her period of gesta- 
tion is about thirty-one or two days, and she produces 
finom three or four to a dozen young at a ^litter.' It 
is not well to let her raise more than six, or even four 
at once — the fewer, the larger and finer the produce. 

^^ Young rabbits are killed for the table at any age, 
from twelve weeks to twelve months old, and are a 
very acceptable addition to the country larder. The 
male is not allowed to remain with the doe, lest he 
should destroy the young ones. 

^^ Hutches are made singly, or in stacks, to suit the 
apartment, which should be capable of thorough ven- 
tilation. The best size is about three feet long, two 
feet deep, and fourteen inches high, with a small apart- 
ment partitioned off from one end, nearly a foot wide, 
as a breeding place for the doe. A wire door forms 
the front, and an opening- is left behind for cleaning; 
the floor should have a descent to the back of the 
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hutch of two inches. All edges should be tinned, to 
save them from being gnawed. 

^^ Having now given the leading characteristics and 
qualities which constitute a good ^ fancy lop-eared rab- 
bit,' and its general management, allow me to remark 
on the striking difference observable between Ameri* 
cans and the people of many other counti*ics, as to a 
fondness for animals, or what are termed . < fancy pets,' 
of and for which we, as a people, know and care very 
little. Indeed, we scarcely admit more than a selfish 
fellowship with the dog, and but too seldom does our 
attachment even for this &ithful companion, place him 
beyond the reach of the anmipotent dottar. 

^^ The operatives, mechanics, and laboi^rs, in other 
countries, seem to have a perfect passion for such pur- 
suits, and take the greatest interest and pride in breed- 
ing and perfecting the lesser animals, though often 
obliged to toil for the very food they feed to tliem. 
Here, too, home influences are perceived to be good, 
and are encouraged by the employer, as supplying the 
place of other and much more questionable pursuits 
and tastes." 

We here present the elevation, and floor plan of Mr. 
Rodman's rabbitry, together with the front and rear 
views of the hutches within them: 
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No. 1 is the gable end elevation of the building, with 
a door and window. 

No. 2 is the inain-floor plan, or living room for the 
rabbits. 

XXFLANATIOK. 

A, the doe's hutches, with nest boxes attached. B, 
hutches three feet long, with movable partitions for 
the young rabbits ; the two lower hutches are ased for 
the stock bucks. C, a tier of grain boxes on the floor 
for feeding the rabbits — the covers sloping out toward 
the room. D, small trapdoor, leading into tlie tna- 
nure cellar beneath. £, large trapdoor leading into 
root cellar. F, troughs for leading off urine fix)m rear 
of hutches into the manure cellar at K, K. G, wood- 
en trunk leading from chamber above "No. 3, through 
this into manure cellar. H, trap opening into manure 
cellar. I, stairs leading into loft No. 3, with hinged 
trapdoor overhead ; when open, it ynll turn up against 
the wall, and leave a passage to clear out the hutches. 

Note. — ^The grain boxes are one foot high in fr^nt, 
and fifteen inches at tlie back, with sloping bottoms, 
and sloping covers. The floors of the hutches have a 
slope of two inches back. The hutches are furnished, 
at the back of the floor, witli pieces of zinc, to keep 
them fi^e from the drippings from above. The hutches 
are IG inches high, 3 feet long, and 2 feet deep. 

The foregoing plans and explanations might perhaps 
be sufficient for the guidance of such as wish to con- 
struct a rabbitry for their own use ; but as a complete 
arrangement of all the rooms which may be conveni- 
ently appropriated to this object, to make it a complete 
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thing, may be acceptable to the reader, we conclude, 
even at the risk of prolixity, to insert the upper loft, 
and cellar apartments, with which we have been fur- 
nished; hoping that our youtliful friends will set tliem- 
selvee about the construction of a branch of rural 
employment so home-attaching in its associations. 
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Ko. 3 is the loft or chamber story, next above the 
main floor. 



EXPLANATION. 



A, place for storing hay. B, stairs leading from 
below. C, room for young rabbits. D, trapdoor 
into trunk leading to manure cellar. E, partition four 
feet high. This allows of ventilation between the two 
windows, in summer, which would be cut 0% were the 
partition carried all the way up. 
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KO. IT.— CELIAB. 



Ko. 4: is tho cellar under the rabbitiy. 



BZPLANATIOK. 

A, manure cellar. B, root cellar. C, stairs lead- 
ing to first, or main floor. D, stairs leading outside. 
E, window — lighting both rooms of cellar. 

Ko. 5 is a front section of rabbit hutches, eight in 
number, two in a line, four tiers high, one above 
another, with wire-screened doors, hinges, and buttons 
for fastening. A, the grain trough, is at the bottom. 

Ko. 6 is the floor section of the hutches, falling, as 
before mentioned, two inches from front to i*ear. 

A, is the door to lift up, for cleaning out the floors. 
B| is the zinc plate, to carry ofl* the urine and running 
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wash of the floors. C, is the trough for carrying ofl* 
this offid into the manure cellars, through the tnink, 
as seen in No. 2. 

"No. 7 is a rear section of hutches, same as in No. 5, 
with the waste trough at the bottom leading into the 
trench before described, with the cross section, Ko. 8, 
before described in Ko. G. 

A, a grated door at the back of the hutcli, for ventila- 
tion in summer, and covered with a thin board in winter. 
B, a flap-door, four inches wide, wliich is raised for 
cleaning out the floor ; under this door is a space of one 
inch, for passing out the urine of the rabbits. C, are 
buttons for lastening the dooi*s. D, the backs of the 
bedrooms, without any passage out on back side. 

This matter of the rabbitry, and its various explana- 
tions, may be considered by tlie plain, matter-of fact 
man, as below the dignity of people pursuing the useful 
aud money-fndking business of life. Very possible. 
But many boys — for whose benefit they are chiefly 
introduced — and men^ even, may do worse tlian to 
spend their time in such apparent trifles. It is better 
than going to a horse-race. It is better even than 
going to a trotting match, where fast men^ as well as 
fast horses congregate. It is better, too, than a thou- 
sand other places where boys want to go, when they 
have nothiiig to interest them at home. 

One half of the farmer's boys, who, discontented at 
home, leave it for something more congenial to^tlieir 
feelings and tastes, do so simply because of the exces- 
sive dullness, and want of interest in objects to attract 
them tbere« and keep them contented. Boys, in 
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America at least, oro apt to bo smart. So their parents 
think, at all events ; and too smart they prove, to stay 
at home, and follow the beaten ti*ack of their fatherR, 
as their continual migration from the ])atornal roof too 
plainly testifies. This, in many crises, is the fault oi 
the parents themselves, because they neglect those 
little objects of interest to which the minds and tastes 
of their sons are inclined, and for want of which they 
imoffine more attractive objects abroad, although in 
the search thej often fail in finding them. We are a 
progressive people. Our children are not always con- 
tent to be what their fathers are; and parents umst 
yield a little to ^^ the spirit of the age ^' in which tliey 
live. And boys pay too, as they go along, if properly 
treated. They should bo made companions, not ser- 
vants. Many a joyous, hearty spirit, who, when prop* 
erly encouraged, comes out a whole man at one-and- 
twenty, if kept in curb, and harnessed down by a hard 
parent, leaves the homestead, with a curse and a kick, 
determined, whether in weal or in woe, never to return. 
Under a different course of treatment, he would have 
fixed his home either at his birthplace, or in its im- 
mediate vicinity, and in a life of frugality, usefulness, 
and comparative ease, blessed his parents^ his neigh* 
borhood, and possibly the world, with a useful exam- 
ple — all, perhaps, grown out of his youthful indul- 
gence in the possession of a rabbit-warren, or some 
like trifling matter. 

This may appear to be small morals, as well as small 
business. We admit it But those who have been 
well, and indulgently, as wdl as methodically trainedi 
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maj look back and seo the influence which all 8uch 
little things had upon their early thoughts and inclina- 
tions ; and thus realize the importance of providing 
for the amusements and pleasures of children in their 
early years. The dovecote, the rabbitry, the poultry- 
yard, the sheep*fold, the calf-pen, the piggery, the 
young colt of a favorite mare, the yoke of yearling 
steers, or a fruit tree which they have planted, and 
nursed, and called it, or tlie fruit it bears, their own^ — 
anything, in fact, which they can call tTievrs — are so 
many objects to bind boys to their homes, and hallow 
it with a thousand nameless blessings and associations, 
known only *to those who have been its recipients. 
Heaven's blessings be on the family homestead! 



Be it erer ao humble^ there '0 no place like home 1 



II 



sung the imaginary maid of Milan, the beautifrd crea- 
tion of John Howard Payne, when returning from 
the glare and pomp of the world, to her native cottage 
in the mountains of Switzerland. And, although all 
out of date, and conventionally vulgar this sentiment 
may be now considered, such is, or should be the sub- 
dued, imsophisticated feeling of all natives of the farm 
house, and the country cottage. We may leave the 
quiet roof of our childhood ; wo may mix in the bustling 
contentions of the open world ; we may gain its treas- 
ures ; we may enjoy its greatness, its honors, and its 
applause ; but there are times when they will all fade 
into nothing, in comparison with the peace; and qui« 
etude, and tranquil happiness of a few acres of land, 
a comfortable roof, and contentment therewith ! 
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DAIRY BUILDINGS. 



Wherever the dairy is made an important branch of 
fium production, buildings for its distinct accommo- 
dation are indispensable. Tlie dairy is as much a 
manufactory as a cotton mill, and requires as much 
conveniences in its own peculim* line. We therefoi-c 
set apart a building, on purpose for its objects ; and 
either for cheese, or butter, separate conveniences are 
alike required. We commence with the 



Chbbsb Dairy House. 

This building is one and a half stories high, with a 
broad, spreading roof of 45^ pitch ; the ground plan 
is 10 feet between joists, and the posts 16 feet high. 
An ice-house, made on the plan already described, is 
at one end, and a wood-shed at the opposite end, of the 
same size. Ihis building is supposed to be erected 
near the milking sheds of the farm, and in contiguity 
to the feeding trouglis of the cows, or the piggeiy, and 
adapted to the convenience of feeding the whey tc 
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wliichever of these animals the dairyman may select, 
as both, or cither are required to consume it ; and to 
which it may be conveyed in spouts from the dairy- 
room. 

INTBRIOR ABRANOBMBNT. 

The front door is protected by a light porch, (a,) 
entering by a door, (S,) the main dairy room. The 
cheese presses, (^, c,) occupy the left end of the room, 
between which a passage leads through a door, (Z,) into 
the wood-shed, (A,) open on all sides, with its roof rest- • 
ing on four posts set in the gi-ound. The large cheese- 
table, ((/,) stands on the opposite end, and is 3 feet 
wide. In the center of the room is a chimney, («,) 
with a whey and water boiler, and vats on each side. 
A flight of stairs, (/,) leading into the storage room 
above, is in the rear. A door, (},) on the extreme 
right, leads into the ice-house, (^.) There are four 
windows to the room — two on each side, front and 
rear. In the loft are placed the shelves for storing the 
cheese, as soon as sufficiently prepared on the tempo- 
i*ary table below. This loft is thoroughly ventilated by 
windows, and the heat of the sun upon it ripens the 
cheese rapidly for market. A trapdoor, through the 
floors, over which is hung a tackle, admits the cheese 
from belo\\', or passes it down, when prepared for 
market. 

The cheese house should, if possible, be placed on a 
sloping bank, when it is designed to feed the whey to 
pigs ; and even when it is fed to cows, it is more con- 
venient to pass it to them on a lower level, than to 
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cany it out in buckets. It may, howeyer, if on level 
ground, be discharged into rats, in a cellar below, and 
pumped out as wanted. A cellar is convenient — in- 
deed, almost indispensable — under the cheese dairy; 
and water should be so near as to be easily pumped, 
or drawn, into the vats and kettles used in running up 
the curd, or for washing the utensils used in the work. 
When the milk is kept over night, for the next mom- 
ing^s curd, temporary tables may be placed near the 
ice-room, to hold the pans or tubs in which it may be 
set, and the ice used to temper the milk to the proper 
degree for raising the cream. If the dairy be of such 
extent as to require larger accommodation than the 
plan hero suggested, a room or two may be partitioned 
off from the main milk and pressing-room, for wash- 
ing the vessels and other articles employed, and for 
setting tje milk. Every facility should be made for 
neatness in all the operations connected with the work. 
Different accommodations are required, for making 
the different kinds of cheese which our varied markets 
demand, and in the fitting up of the dairy-house, no 
positive plan of arrangement can be laid do\vn, suited 
alike to all the work which may be demanded. The 
dairyman, therefore, will best arrange all these for the 
particular convenience which he requires. The main 
plan, and style of building however, we think will be 
generally approved, as being in an agreeable architec- 
tural style, and of convenient construction and shape 
for the objects intended. 
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THE BUTTER DAIRY. 



This, if pnrsued on the same fann with the cheese 
dairy, and at different seasons of tlie year, may be 
carried on in the lower parts of the same bnilding. 
But as it is nsnally a distinct branch of business, when 
prosecuted as the chief object on a fann, it should have 
accommodations of its own kind, which should be fitted 
up specially for that purpose. 

We cannot, perhaps, suggest a better model of a 
building for the butter dairy, than the one just sub- 
mitted for the cheese-house, only that there is no neces- 
sity for the upper story ; and the posts of tlie main 
building should not stand more than nine feet above 
the sills. A good, walled cellar, well lighted, as a 
room for setting the milk, is indispensable, with a 
broad, open flight of steps, from the main floor above, 
into it. Ilere, too, should stand the stone slabs, where 
the butter is worked, and the churns, to be driven by 
hand^ or water, or animal power, as the two latter may 
be provided, and introduced into the building by belt, 
shaft, or crank. If running water can bo brought ou 
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to the milk-shelves, from a higher level, whicl , fo 
this purpose, should have curbs two or three inches 
high on their sides, it can flow in a constant gentlo 
. current over them, among the pans, from a receiving 
vat, in which ice is deposited, to keep the milk at the 
proper temperature — about 55^ Fahrenheit — for rais- 
ing the cream ; and if the quantity of milk be large, 
the shelves can be so a Tanged, by placing each tier of 
shelfr lower than the last, like steps, that the water 
may pass among them all before it escapes from the 
room. Such a mode of applying water and ice, ren- 
ders the entire process of cream-rising almost certain 
in all weathers, and is highly approved wherever it has 
been practiced. The low temperature of the room, by 
the aid of water and ice, is also beneficial to the butter 
packed in kegs, keeping it cool and sweet — as much 
like a spring-house as possible, in its operation. 

The washing and drying of pans, buckets, chums, 
and the heating of water, should all be done in tho 
room above, where the necessary kettles are set, and 
kept from contact with the cool atmosphere of the 
lower room. The latter apartment should have a well- 
laid stone or brick floor, filled and covered with a 
strong cement of water lime, and sloping gradually to 
tho outer side, where all the water may pass oS by a 
drain, and everything kept sweet and clean. ' The but* 
termilk may, as in the case of the whey, in the cheese 
dairy, be passed off in spouts to the pigsty, which 
should not be far distant. 

As all this process of arrangement, however, must 
conform somewhat to the shape of the ground, ih9 
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localify, and the facilities at hand where it raaj be 
oonsti-acted ; it is hardly poesible to give any one system 
of detail which is applicable to an nniform mode of 
strncture ; and much will be left to the demands and 
the skill of the dairyman himself, in the plan he may 
finally adopt 



THE WATER RAM. 

Ab water, and that of a good quality, and in abun- 
dant quantity, is indispensable to the various demands 
of the £EUin, it is worth some pains to provide it in the 
most economical manner, and at the most convenient 
points for use. In level grounds, wells are generally 
dug, and the water drawn up by buckets or pumps. 
In a hilly country, springs, and streams from higher 
grounds, may be brought in by the aid of pipes, the 
water flowing naturally, under its own head, wherever 
it may be wanted, away from its natural stream. 

But, of all contrivances to elevate water from a 
lower fountain, or current, to a higher level, by its oum 
acUan^ the Water Ram is the most complete in its 
operation, and perfect in its construction, of anything 
within our knowledge. And as it may not be generally 
known to our readers, at our request, Messrs. A. B. 
Allen & Co., of New York — who keep them of all 
sizes for sale, at their agricultural warehouse, Ko^s 
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189 and 191, Wator-stroet — have kindl; fomulied us 
with the foUowing description of the machine, given 
by W. & B. Donglaaa, of Middletown, Oonnecticnt, 
s of the article : 



"H, spring or brook. C, drive, or gtippiy-pipe, 
from brook to ram. G, discharge pil>e, conveying 
water to house or other point required fur iihc. B, D, 
A, £, I, the Ham. J, the plnnk or other foundation 
to whicli the niachiuo is secured for use. 

*'Tho various uses of the ram arc at oucc obvious, 
viz., for the purposes of irrigating lands, nnd supply- 
ing dwellings, barnyards, gardens, factories, villages, 
engines, railroad stations, &c., with ruuuing water. 

"The simplicity of the operation of this machine, 
together with its cffuctivcness, and verj' apparent dura- 
bility, renders it decidedly the most inipurtoiit and 
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rnlnable apparatus yet developed in liydraulicS) for 
forcing a portion of a running stream of water to any 
elevation, proportionate to the fall obtained. It is per- 
fectly applicable where no more than eighteen inches 
fidl can be had; yet, the greater the fall applied, the 
more powerfhl the operation of the machine, and the 
higher the water may be conveyed. The relative pro- 
portions^ between the water raised, and wasted, is de- 
pendent entirely upon the relative height of the spring 
or source of supply above the ram, and the elevation 
to which it is required to be raised. The quantity 
raised varying in proportion to the height to which it 
is conveyed, with a given Ml ; also, the distance which 
the water has to be conveyed, and consequent length 
of pipe, has some bearing on the quantity of water 
raised and discharged by the ram ; as, the longer the 
pipe through which the water has to be forced by the 
machine, the greater the friction to be overcome, and 
the more the power consumed in the operation ; yet, it 
is common to apply the ram for conveying the water 
distances of one and two himdred rods, and up eleva- 
tions of one and two hundred feet. Ten feet fall from 
the spring, or brook, to the ram, is abundantly sufficient 
for forcing up the water to any elevation under say one 
Imndred and fifty feet in height, above the level of tlie 
ooint where the ram is located : and the same ten feet 
fall will raise the water to a much higher ]K)int than 
above last named, although in a diminisJwd quantity, 
in proportion as the height is increased. When a suf- 
ficient quantity of water is raised with a given fall, it 

is not advisable to increase said fall, as in so doing th 

14* 
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force with which the ram works is incre&sed, and iiio 
amount of labor which it has to perform greatly aug- 
mented, the wear and tear of the machine proportion- 
ablj increased, and the durability of the same lessened ; 
BO that economy, in the expense of keeping the ram 
in repair, would dictate that no greater fall should be ^ 

applied, for propelling the ram, Ihan is sufficient to 
raise a requisite supply of water to the place of use. 
To enable any person to make the calculation, as to 
what &11 would be sufficient to apply to the ram, to 
raise a sufficient supply of water to his premises, we 
would say, that in conveying it any ordinary distance, 
of say fifty or sixty rods, it may be safely calculated 
that about one-seventh part of the water can be raised 
and dischaiged at an elevation above tlie ram five 
times as high as the fall which is applied to the ram, 
or one-fourteentli part can be raised and discharged, 
say ten times as high as the fall applied ; and so in 
that proportion, as the fiiU or rise is varied. Thus, if 
the ram be placed under a head or fall of five feet, of 
every seven gallons drawn from the spring, one may 
be raised twenty-five feet, or half a gallon fifty feet. 
Or with ten feet fidl applied to the machine, of every 
fourteen gallons drawn from the spring, one gallon 
may be raised to tlie height of one hundred feet above 
the machine ; and so in like proportion, as the fall or 
rise is increased or diminished. 

^^ It is presumed that the above illustrations of what 
the machine will do under certain heads and rise, will 
be sufficient for all practical purposes, to enable pur- 
chasers of the article to determine, with a sufficient 
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degree of nicetj, as to the head or fall to apply to the 
ram for a given rise and distance, which they may 
wish to overcome in raising water from springs oi 
brooks to their premises, or other places where water 
is required. Yet, wo have the pleasure of copying the 
following article, which we find in the 'American 
Agriculturist,' a very valuable journal published by 
C. M. Saxton, 152 Fulton-street, New York, which 
may serve to corroborate our statements as to what our 
ram will accomplish under given circumstances : 

'^ 'The following is a correct statement of a water 
ram I have had in successful operation for the last six 
months : 

'' ' 1. The fall from the surface of the water in the 
spring is four feet. 2. The quantity of water delivered 
per ten minutes, at my house, is three and a quarter 
gallons, and that discharged at the ram twenty-five 
gallons. Thus, nearly one-seventh part of the water 
is saved. 3. The perpendicular height of the place of 
delivery above the ram is nineteen feet — say fifteen 
feet above the surface of the spring. 4. The length 
of the pipe leading from the ram to the house is one 
hundred and ninety feet. 5. The pipe leading from 
the ram to the house has three right angles, rounded 
by curves. 6. The ram is of Douglass' make, of a 
small size. 7. The lengtli of the drive or supply-pipe 
is sixty feet. Its inner diameter one inch. 8. The 
depth of water in the spring, over the drive pipe, is 
six inches. 9. The inner diameter of the pipe, con- 
ducting the water from the ram to the house, is three- 
eighths of an inch. 
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^^^I consider it yerj essential that the drive x>t 

supply-pipe should be laid as straight as possible, as 

in the motion of the water in this pipe consists the 

power of the ram. 

V. H, Hallook. 

Kokth-Eabt Obttxr, N. T., April 2d, 1849.' " 

We hare seen several of these rams at work ; and in 
any place where the required amount of &11 can be 
had, with sufficient water to supply the demand, we 
are entirely satisfied that no plan so cheap and effi- 
cient can be adopted, by which to thix>w it to a higher 
level, and at a distance from the point of its flow. We 
heartily commend it to all who need a thing of the 
kind, and have at hand the facilities in the way of a 
stream for its use. 

It is hardly worth while to add, that by die aid of 
the ram, water can be thrown into every room in the 
dwelling house, as well as into the various buildings, 
and yards, and fields of the fimn, wherever it may be 
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BAT-PEOOF GRANARY. 



Thie plan, and description, we take from on agri- 
onltnrftl periodical publiahed in New York. — "Tlie 
Plow." We can recommend no plan of a better kind 
for the objects required. It is an old-fashioned strnc- 
tnre, which many of our readers will recognize — only, 
that it is improved in some of its details. 



The illnstmtion aliove needs bat little description. 
The posts should be stoiie, if procurable, one foot 
square, and four fc^ct long, set one-third in the ground, 
and cap'ped with smooth flat stones, fonr to six inclica 
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thick, and two feet, at least, acroes. If wooden posts 
are nsed, make them sixteen inches square, and set 
them in a hole previously filled, six inches deep, with 
charcoal, or rubble stone and dime grouting, and fill 
around the posts with the same. Four inches from the 
top, nail on a flange of tin or sheet iron, six inches 
wide, the projecting edge of which may be serrated, 
as a further preventive against the depredating rascals 
creeping around. The steps are hinged to the door- 
sill, and should have a cord and weight attached to the 
door, so that whenever it is shut, the steps should be 
up also ; this would prevent the possibility of careless- 
ness in leaving them down for the rats to walk up. 
Ti:e sides should be made of slats, with large cracks 
between, and the floor under the corn-crib, with numer- 
ous open joints; no matter if shattered com falls 
through, let the pigs and chickens have it; the circu- 
lation of the air through the pile of com, will more 
than pay for all you will lose through the floor. If 
you intend to have sweet grain, be sure to have a ven- 
tilator in the roof, and you may see by the vane on 
the top of it, hew the wind will always blow fietvorably 
for you. 
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IMPROVED DOMESTIO Aimf ALS. 



Having completed the series of subjects which we 
had designed for this work, we are hardly content to 
send it out to the public, without inviting the attention 
of our farmers, and others who dwell in the country 
and occupy land, to the importance of surrounding 
themselves with the best breeds of domestic animals, 
as an item of increased profit in their farm manage- 
ment, and as a subject of interest and satisfaction to 
themselves in the embellishment of their grounds. 

We have addressed ourselves through these pages to 
[ . the good sense of men who, in their general character 

and pursuits, comprise the most stable class of our 
population. We have endeavored to impress upoi. 
them the importance of providing all the conveniences 
and comforts to themselves, in their dwellings, as well 
as the due provision for their animals and crops, in 
the rougher farm buildings, which their circumstances 
will admit ; and wc trust they have been shown that 
it is proper economy so to do. Wc have, in addition 
to these, somewhat dilated upon objects of embellish- 
ment, in the way of grounds to surromid them, and 
trees to beautify them, which will in no way interfere 
with a just economy, and add greatly to the pleasure 
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and interest of their occapation. We now want them 
to introduce into those grounds such domestic animals 
as shall add to their omaiiient, and be far more profit- 
able to themselves, than the inferior things which are 
called the common, or native stock of the country. 
Without this last lesson, half our object would be lost. 
Of what avail will be the best provision for the con- 
veniences of a family, and the labors of the farm, if 
the &rm be badly cultivated, and a worthless or infe- 
rior stock be kept upon it? The work is but half done 
at best ; and the inferiority of the last will only become 
more conspicuous and contemptible, in contrast with 
the superior condition of the first. 

It is not intended to go into an examination of the 
farm-stock of our country at large, nor into their modes 
of treatment; but, to recommend such varieties of 
animals as are profitable in their breeding and keep- 
ing, both to the professional farmer in his vocation, and 
to such as, beyond this, find them an object of con- 
venience, or of pleasure. 

We, in America, are comparatively a young people. 
Yet, we have surmounted necemiy. We have arrived 
at the period when we enjoy the fruits of competence — 
some of us, the luxuries of wealth. A taste for su]>e- 
rior domestic animals lias been increasing, and spread- 
ing over the United States for many years past; so 
that now, a portion of onr furmcre and conntry people 
understand somewhat of the subject. It has been tho- 
roughly demonstrated, that good farm stock is better, 
and more profitable than poor stock. Still, a taste for 
good stock, and the advantages of keeping them, over 
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the common stock of the comitry, is not generally 
understood ; and that taste has to be cultiyated. It is 
not altogether a thing of nature, any moi-e than other 
Acuities which require the aid of education to devel- 
ope. "We have knowTi many people who had a fine 
perception in many things : an eye for a fine house, 
pleasant grounds, beautiful trees, and all the surround- 
ings which such a place might command; and when 
these were complete, would place about it the veriest 
brutes, in the way of domestic animals, imaginable. 
The resident of the city, who lives at his country-house 
in summer, and selects a picture of mean or inferior 
quality, to hang up in his house by way of ornament, 
would be laughed at by his firiends ; yet he may drive 
into his grounds the meanest possible creature, in the 
shape of a cow, a pig, or a sheep, and it is all very 
well — for neither he nor they know any better; yet, 
the one is quite as much out of plkce as the other. 
The man, too, who, in good circumstances, will keep 
and drive a miserable horse, is the ridicule of his 
neighbors, because everybody knows what a good horse 
is, and that he should be well kept. Yet, the other 
stock on his farm may be the meanest trash in exis* 
teuce, and it creates no remark. On the contrary, one 
who at any eoetra cost has supplied himself with stock 
of the choicer kinds, let their superiority be ever so 
apparent, has often been the subject of ribaldry, by 
his imthinking associates. And such, we are sorry to 
say, is still the case in too many sections of our coun- 
try. But, on the whole, both our public spirit, and 
our intelligence, is increasinsr, in such things. 
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Now, we hold it to be a praeticdL £act, that no £Eurm, 
or country place, can be complete in its appointments, 
without good stock upon it ; and it is useless for any 
one to suppose that his fitrra, or his place, is finisTied^ 
without it. The man who has a fine lawn, of any 
extent, i^bout his house, or a park adjoining, should 
have something to graze it — for he cannot afford to let 
it lie idle ; nor is it worth while, even if he can afford 
it, to be mowing the grass in it eveiy fortnight during 
the summer, to make it sightly. Besides this, grass 
will grow under the trees, and that too thin, and short, 
for cutting. This ground must, of course, be pastured. 
Now, will he go and get a parcel of mean scrubs of 
cattle, or sheep, to graze it, surroundmg his very door, 
and disgracing him by their vulgar, plebeian looks, and 
yielding him no return, in either milk, beef^ mutton, 
or wool? Of course not, if he be a wise, or a provi- 
dent man, or one who has any true taste in such mat- 
ters. He will rather go and obtain the best stock he 
can get, of breeds suited* to the climate, and soil, which 
will give him a profitable return, either in milk, or 
flesh, or their increase, for his outlay ; and which will 
also embellbh his grounds, and create an interest in 
his family for their care, and arrest the attention of 
those who visit him, or pass by his grounds. Of the 
proper selection of this branch of his stock, we shall 
now discourse. 

In cattle, if your grounds bo rich, and your grass 
abundant, the short-horns are the stock for them. Tliey 
are ^Uhe head and front," in appearance, size, and 
combination of good qualities — the very aristocracy 
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of all neat cattle. A %Yell-bre(], and well devel<>ped 
short-born cow, full in the qualities which belong to 
ner character, is the very perfection of her kind. Her 
large, square form ; fine orange, russet, or nut-colored 
muzzle ; bright, prominent, yet mild, expressive eye , 
small, light horn ; thin ears ; clean neck ; projecting 
brisket; deep, and broad chest; level back, and loin; 
broad hips; large, and well-spread udder, with its 
silky covering of hair, and clean, taper, wide-standing 
teats, giving twenty to thirty quarts of rich milk in a 
day ; deep thigh, and twist ; light tail ; small, short 
legs ; and, added to this, her brilliant and ever-varying 
colors of all, and every-intermingling shades of red, and 
white, or either of them alone; such, singly, or in groups, 
standing quietly under the shade of trees, grazing in the 
open field, or quietly resting upon the grass, are the very 
perfection of a cattle picture, and give a grace and 
beauty to the grounds which no living thing can equal. 

Nor, in this laudation of the short-horns, are we at 
all mistaken. Go into the luxuriant blue-grass pas- 
tures of Kentuck}^ ; the rich, and wide-spread grazing 
regions of central and lower Ohio; the prairies of 
Indiana, and Illinois, just now beginning to receive 
them; the sweet, and succulent pastures of central 
and western New York, or on the Hudson river ; and 
now and then, a finely-cultivated farm in other sections 
of the United States, where their worth has become 
established; and they present pictures of thrift, of 
excellence, of beauty, and of profit, that no other neat 
cattle can pretend to equal. 

As a family cow, nothing can excel the short-horn 
in the abundance and richness of her milk, and in the 
profit she will yield to her owner'; and, on every place 
where she can be supplied with abundance of food, 
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she staDils without a rival. From the short-horns, 
spring those magnificent f&t oxen and steers, which 
attract so much admiration, and carry off the prizes, 
at our great cattle shows. Thousands of them, of less 
or higher grade in blood, are fed every year, in the 
Scioto, the Miami, and the other great feeding vallej^s 
of the west, and in the fertile corn regions of Kentucky, 
and taken to the New York and Philadelphia markets. 
As a profitable beast to the grazier, and the feeder, 
nothing can equal them in early maturity and excel- 
lence. For this purpose, the short horns are steadily 
working their way all over the vast cattle-breeding 
regions of the west ; and, for the richness and abun- 
dance of her milk, the cow is eagerly introduced into 
the dairy, and milk-producing sections of the other 
states, where she will finally take rank, and maintain her 
superiority over all others, on rich and productive soils. 
On lighter soils, with shorter pastures ; or on hilly 
and stony grounds, another race of cattle may be kept, 
better adapted to such localities, than those just de- 
scribed. They are the Devons — also an English breed, 
and claimed there as an aboriginal race in England ; 
and if any variety of cattle, exhibiting the blood-Iiko 
beauty, and fineness of limb, the deep uniformity of 
color, and the gazelle-like brilliancy of their eye, can 
claim a remote ancestry, and a pure descent, the De- 
vons can make such claim, beyond almost any other. 
They were introduced — save now and then an isolated 
animal at an earlier day — ^into the United States some 
thirty-two or three years ago, about the same time with 
the short-horns ; and like them, have been added to, 
and improved by frequent importations since; until 
now, probably our country will show some specimens 
equal ^Q quality to tlieir high general character in 
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the land of their nativity. Unlike the short-horn, the 
Devon is a much lighter animal, with a like fine ex- 
pression of countenance ; an elevated horn ; more agile 
in form; yet finer in limb and bone; a deep mahog* 
any-red in color; and of a grace, and beauty in figure 
excelled by no other breed whatever. The Devon cow 
is usually a good milker, for her size ; of quiet temper ; 
docile in her habits ; a quick feeder ; and a most satis- 
factory animal in all particulars. From the Devons, 
spring those beautifully-matched red working-oxen, 
so much admired in our eastern states ; the superiors 
to which, in kindness, docility, endurance, quickness, 
and honesty of labor, no country can produce. In the 
quality of their bee^ they are unrivaled by any breed 
of cattle in the United States ; but in their early matu- 
rity for that purpose, are not equal to the short-horns. 

Several beautiful herds of Devons are to be found 
in Kew York, in Maryland, in Connecticut, and in 
Massachusetts ; and some few in other states, where they 
can be obtained by those who wish to purchase. 

Another branch of domestic stock should also excite 
the attention of those who wish to embellish their 
grounds, as well as to improve the quality of their 
mutton — obtaining, withal, a fleece of valuable wool. 
These are the Southdown, and the Cotswold, Leicester, 
or other improved breeds of long-wooled sheep. There 
is no more peaceful, or beautiful small animal to be 
seen in an open park, or pleasure ground, or in the 
paddock of a farm, than these. 

The Southdown, is a fine, compact, and solid sheep, 

with dark face and legs ; quiet in its habits, mild in 

disposition, of a medium quality, and medium weight 

of fleece ; and yielding a kind of mutton unsurpassed 

in flavor and delicacy^-equal, in the estimation of manyi 

72 
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to the finest venison. The carcass of a Southdown 
wether, when well fatted, is large, weighing, at t^o to 
three years old, a hundred to a hundred and twenty 
pounds. The ewe is a prolific breeder, and a good 
nurse. They are exceedingly hardy, and will thrive 
equally well in all climates, and on all our soils, where 
they can live. There is no other variety of sheep which 
has been bred to that high degree of perfection, in Eng- 
land. The great Southdown breeder, Mr. Webb, of 
Batraham, has often received as high as fifty, to one 
hundred guineas, in a season, for the useot a single 
ram. Such prices show the estimation in which the 
best Southdowns are held there, as well as their great 
popularity among the English farmers. 

The Cotswold, New Oxford, and Leicester sheep, of 
the long-wooled variety, are also highly esteemed, in 
the same capacity as the Southdowns. 

They are large ; not so compactly built as the South- 
downs ; producing a heavy fleece of long wool, mostly 
used for combing, and making into worsted stuffs. 
They are scarcely so hardy, either, as the Southdowns, 
nor are they so prolific. Still, they have many excel- 
lent qualities ; and although their mutton has not the 
fine grain, nor delicacy, of the other, it is of enormous 
weight, when well fattened, and a most profitable 
carcass. It has sometimes reached a weight of two 
hundred pounds, when dressed. They are gentle, and 
quiet in their habits ; white in the face and legs ; and 
show a fine and stately contrast to the Southdowns, in 
their increased size, and breadth of figure. They re- 
quire, also, a somewhat richer pasture ; but will thrive 
on any good soil, }nelding sweet grasses. 

That the keeping of choice breeds of animals, and 
the cultivation of a high taste for them, is no vuJyat 
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matter, with even the most exalted intellects, and of 
men occupying the most honorable stations in the state, ^ 
and in society ; and that tliey concern the retired gen- 
tleman, as well as the practical farmer, it is only neces- 
sary to refer to tlie many prominent examples in Qreat 
Britain, and our own country, within the last fifty 
years. 

The most distinguished noblemen of England, and 
Scotland, have long bred the finest of cattle, and em- 
bellished their home .parks with them. Tlie late Earl 
Spencer, one of the great patrons of agricultural im- 
provement in England, at his death owned a herd of 
two hundred of the higliest bred short-honis, which he 
kept on his home farm, at "Wiseton. The Dukes of 
Bedford, for the last century and a half, have made 
extraordinary exeilions to improve their several breeds 
of cattle. The late Earl of Leicester, better known, 
perhaps, as Mr. Coke, of Ilolkham, and the most cele- 
brated farmer of his time, has been long identified 
with his large and select herds of Devons, and his 
flocks of Southdowns. The Duke of Itichmond has 
his great park at Qoodwood stocked with the finest • 
Southdowns, Short-horns, and Devons. Prince Albert, 
even, has caught the infection of such liberal and use- 
ful example, and the ro}'al park at AVindsor is tenanted 
with the fiuest farm stock, of many kinds; and he is 
a constant competitor at the great Smithfield cattle 
shows, annually held in London. Itesidcs these, hun- 
dreds of the nobility, and wealthy country gentlemen 
of Great Britain, every year conijKjte with the intelli- 
gent farmers, in their exhibitions of cattle, at tlie 
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rojal and provincial bIiows, in England, Scotland and 
Ireland. 
^^ In the United States, Washington was a great pro- 
^ moter of improvement in fai*m stock, and introduced 
on to his broad estate, at Mount Yernon, many foi*eign 
animals, which he had sent out to him at great expense; 
and it was his pride to show his numerous and distin- 
guished guests, his horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs. 
3enry Clay, of Kentucky, was among the first pro- 
moters of the impi*ovement of domestic animals in the 
^fertile region, of which his own favorite Ashland is the 
center ; and to his continued efforts in the breeding of 
the finest short-horns, and mules, is the state of Ken- 
tucky greatly indebted for its reputation in these de- 
scriptions of stock. Daniel Webster has introduced 
on to his estate, at Ifarshfield, the finest cattle, and 
sheep suited to its soil and climate, and takes much 
pride in showing their good qualities. Indeed, we 
have never heard either of these two last remarkable 
men more eloquent, than when discoursing of their 
cattle, and of their pleasure in ranging over their pas- 
tures, and examining their herds and flocks. They 
have both been importers of stock, and liberal in their 
dissemination among their agricultural friends and 
neighbors. Public-spirited, patriotic men, in almost 
every one of our states, have either imported from 
Europe, or drawn from a distance in their own coun 
try, choice animals, to stock their own estates, and 
bred them for the improvement of their several neigh- 
borhoods. Merdiants, and generous men of otlier pro- 
fessions, have shown great libcralitj^, and tlie finest 
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taste, in importing, rearing, and distribnting over the 
coantrj tbe best breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
pigs. Their own beantifnl home grounds are embel- 
lished with tbeni, in a style tbat all the dumb stat- 
nary in existence cannot equal in interest — models 
of grace, and beauty, and utility, which are in vain 
sought among the sculpture, or paintings of ancient 
time. And many a plain and unpretending farmer of 
our country, emulating such laudable examples, now 
stows in his luxuriant pastures, and well-filled bams 
and stables, the choicest specimens of imported stock ; 
and their prizes, won at the cattle shows, are the laud- 
able pride of themselves, and their &milies. 

Nor is this laudable taste, confined to men alone. 
Females of the high^ worj^j and domestic example, 
both abroad and at home, cultivate a love for such 
objects, and take much interest in the welfare of their 
farm stock. We were at the annual state cattle show, 
in one of our large states, but a short time since, and 
in loitering about the cattle quarter of the grounds, 
met a lady of our acquaintance, with a party of her 
female friends, on a tour of inspection among the beau- 
tiful short-horns, and Devons, and the select varieties 
of sheep. She was the daughter of a distinguished 
statesman, who was also a large fanner, and a patron 
of great liberality, in the promotion of fine stock in his 
own state. She was bred upon the farm, and, to rare 
accomplishments in education, was |)osses6ed of a deep 
lore for all rural objects ; and in the stock of the farm 
she took a peculiar interest. Her husband was an 
extensive former, and a noted breeder of fine animals. 
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She had her own &rm, too, and cattle upon it, eqnally 
as choice as his, in her own right ; and they were both 
competitors at the annual exhibitions. Introduced to 
her friends, at her request, we accompanied them in 
tlieir round of inspection. There were the beautiful 
cows, and the younger cattle, and the sheep — all 
noticed, criticised, and remarked upon; and with a 
judgment, too, in their various properties, which con- 
vinced us of her sound knowledge of their physiology, 
and good qualities, which she explained to her asso- 
ciates with all the familiarity that she would a tam- 

^bouring frame, or a piece of embroidery. There was 
no squeamish fastidiousness ; no affectation of prudery, 
in this ; but all natural as the pure flow of admiration 
in a well-bred ladv could be. At her most comfort- 
able, and hospitable residence, afterward, she showed 
OS, with pride, the several cups, and other articles of 
plate, which her family had won as* prizes, at the agri- 
cultural exhibitions; and which she intended to pre- 
serve, as heir-looms to her children. This is not a 
Bolitaiy example ; yet, a too rare one, among our fair 

^countrywomen. Such a spirit is contagious, and wo 
witness with real satisfaction, their growing taste in 
such laudable sources of enjoyment : contrary to the 
jHtrvenne affectation of a vast many otherwise sensible 
and accomplished females of our cities and towns — 
comprising even the wives and daughters of farmers, 
too — who can saunter among the not over select, and 
equivocal representations, among the paintings and 
statuary of our public galleries ; and descant with en- 
tiro freedom* on the various attitudes, and artistical 
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merits of the works before ihem ; or gaze with appa- 
rent admiration npon the brazen pirouettes of a public 
danci.ig girl, amid aP the equivoque of a crowded . 
theater ; and yet, whose delicacy is shocked at the ex- 
hibitions of a cattle show ! Such females as we have 

* '^ noticed, can admire the living, moving beauty of ani- 

mal life, with the natural and easy grace of purity 

■ itself, and without the slightest suspicion of a stain of 

vulgarity. From the bottom of our heart, we trust 
that a refoi*mat]on is at work among our American 
women, in the promotion of a taste, and not only a 
taste, but a genuine love of things connected with coun- 
try life. It was not so, with the mothers, and the^ 
wives, of the stem and earnest men, who laid the 
f foundations of their country^s freedom and greatness 

They were women of soul, character, and stamina ; 
who grappled with the realities of life, in their labors ; 
and enjoyed its pleasures with truth and honesty. This 

; over-nice, mincing delicacy, and sentimentality, in 

which their grand-daughters indulge, is but the off- 
throw of the boarding-school, the novelist, and the 
prude — mere "leather and prunella." Such remarks 
may be thought to lie beyond the line of our immediate 
labor. But in the discussion of the collateral subjects 
which have a bearing upon country life and residence, 
we incline to make a clean breast of it, and drop such 

V incidental remark as may tend to promote the enjoy- 

ment, as well as instruction, of those whose sphere of 
action, and whose choice in life is amid the pure atmos- 
phere, and the pure ple*isures of the country. ^ 
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WATER-FOWLS. 



If a stream flow through the grounds, in the vicinity 
of the house ; or a pond, or a small lake be near, a 
fewyarieties of clioice water^fowls may be kept, adding 
mnch to the intei^est and amusement of tlie family. 
Many of the English nobility, and gentry, keep swans 
for such purpose. They are esteemed a bird of much 
grace and beauty, although silent, and of shy, unsocial 
habits, and not prolific in the production of their young. 
For such purposes as they are kept in England, the 
great African goose, resembling the China, but nearly 
double in size, is a preferable substitute in tliis country. 
It is a more beautiful bird in its plumage; equally 
graceful in the water ; social, and gentle in its habits ; 
breeding with facility, and agreeable in its voice, par- 
ticularly at a little distance. The African goose will 
attain a weight of twenty to twenty-five pounds. Its 
body is finely formed, heavily featliered, and its fiesh 
is of delicate flavor. The top of the head, and the 
back of its neck, which is long, high, and beautifully 
arched, is a dark brown ; its bill black, with a high 
protuberance, or knob, at its junction with the head : a 
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dork hazel ejo, with a golden ring around it; the 
under part of the head and neck, a soft ash- color ; and 
a lieary dewlap at the throat. Its legs and feel are 
orange-colored ; and its belly white. Taken alt<v^v, 
a noble and majestic bird. 



The small brown China goose is another varietj- 
whicli may be introOticod. Slic is nearly the colorof 
the African, but darker ; has the same black bill, and 
high protuberance on it, but M-ithont the dewlap under 
the tliroat ; and lias black legs and fuct. She is only 
half tlie size of the other ; is a more prolific layer, — 
frequently Inyin*! three or four cliitclics of eggs in a 
year; lias the same character of voice; un equally 
high, flrclicd neck, and is quite ns graceful in the water. 
The neck of tliu goo>e in the cut should be one-third 
longer, to Ijc an nccnmtc likeness. 
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The White China is another varietj, in size and shape 
like the last, but perfectly white, with an orange col- 
ored bill and legs. Indeed, no swan can be more 
beautiful than this, which is of the same pure, clean 
plumage, and, in its habits and docility, equally a 
favorite with the others we have described. 

The Bremen goose is still another variety, of about 
die same size as the African, but in shape and appear- 
ance, not unlike the common goose, except in color, 
which is pure white. Young geese of this breed, at 
nine months old, frequently weigh twenty pounds, 
alive. We have had them of that weight, and for the 
table, none can be finer. They are equally prolific as 
the common goose, but, as a thing of ornament, are far 
behind the African and the China. Still, they are a 
stately bird, and an acquisition to any grounds where 
water-fowls are a subject of interest, convenience, or 
profit. 

All these birds are more domestic, if possible, than 
the common goose, and we have found thcni less 
troublesome, not inclined to wander abroad, and, in 
all the qualities of such a bird, far more agreeable. 
We have long kept them, and without their presence, 
should consider our grounds as incomplete, in one ot 
the most attractive features of animated life. 

It is too much a fault of our farming population, that 
they do not pay sufficient attention to many little tilings 
which would render their homes more interesting, botli 
to themselves, if they would only think so, and to their 
families, most certainly. If parents have no taste 
for sudi objects as we have recommended, or even 
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Others more common, they should encourage their chil 
dren in the love of them, and furnish them for their 
amusement. The very soul of a faimer^s home is to 
cluster every thing about it which shall make it attract- 
ive, and speak out the character of the country, and of 
his occupation, in its full extent. Herds and flocks upon 
the farm are a matter of course ; and so are the horses, 
and the pigs. But there are other things, quite as in- 
dicative of household abundance, and domestic enjoy- 
ment. The pigeons, and the poultry of all kinds, and 
perhaps the rabbit warren, which are chiefly in charge 
of the good housewife, and her daughters, and the 
younger boys, show out the domestic feeling and be- 
nevolence of character in the family, not to be mis- 
taken. It is a sign of enjoyment, of domestic content- 
ment, and of mental cultivation, even, that will lead to 
something higher, and more valuable in afl:er life ; and 
it is in such light that it becomes an absolute duty of 
the farmer who seeks the improvement and education 
of his children, to provide them with all these little 
objects, to engage their leisure hours and promote their 
liappiness. How diflerent a home like this from one 
—which is, really, not a home — where no attention is 
paid to such minor attractions ; where a few starve- 
ling things, by way of geese, perhaps, picked half a 
dozen times a year, to within an inch of their lives, 
mope about the diily premises, making their nightly 
sittings in the door yard, if the house has one ; a stray 
turkey, or two, running, from fear of the untutored 
dogs, into the nearest wood, in the spring, to make 
their rude nests, and bring out half a clutch of young. 
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and creeping about the fields through the summer with 
a chicken or two, which the foxes, or other vermin, 
have spared, and then dogged down in the winter, to 
provide a half got-up Christmas-dinner ; and tlie hens 
about the open buildings all the year, committing tlieir 
nuisances in every possible way ! There need be no 
surer indication than this, of the utter hopelessness of 
progress for good, in such a &mily. 



A WORD ABOUT DOGS. 

We always loved a dog; and it almost broke our 
little heart, when but a trudging schoolboy, in our first 
jacket-and-trowsers, our kind mother made us take back 
the young puppy that had hardly got its eyes open, 
which we one day brought home, to be kept until it 
was fit to be taken from its natural nurse. We are 
now among tbe boys, Jolm, Tom, and HaiTy ; and in- 
tend to give them the benefit of our own experience in 
this line, as well as to sjiy a few words to the elder 
brothers, — and fathers, even, — if they do not turn up 
their noses in contempt of our instruction, on a subject 
so much beneath their notice. 

We say that we love dogs : not all dogs, however. 
But we love some dogs — of the ri^ht Jbreeds. There 
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16 probably no other civilized ooxintrj so dog-ridden as 
this, both in 

" Mongrel, puppj, whelp, and hound. 
And con of law degree." 

Goldsmith, kind man that he was, must have been a 
capital judge of dogs, like many other poetical gentle- 
men. Still, other men than poets are sometimes good 
judges, and great lovers of dogs ; but the mass of peo- 
ple are quite as well satisfied with one kind of dog as 
with another, so that it be a dog ; and they too often 
indulge in their companionship, much to the annoy- 
ance of good neighborhood, good morals, and, indeed, 
of propriety, thrift, and common justice. Of all tliese 
we have nothing to say — here, at least. Ours is a 
"free country" — for dogs, if for nothing else. Xor 
shall we discuss the various qualities, or the different 
breeds of dogs for 8]x>rting purposes. We never go 
out shooting ; nor do we take a himt — having no taste 
tliat way. Perhaps in this we are to be pitied ; but 
we are content as it is. Therefore we shall let the 
hounds, and pointers, and settere, the 8pringei*s, and 
the land and the water spaniels, all alone. Tlie mas- 
tiffs, and the bull dogs, too, we shall leave to those who 
\ like them. The poodle, and the little lap-dog of other 

kinds, also, we shall turn over to the kindness of tliose 
who — we are sorry for them, in having nothing better 
to interest themselves about — take a pleasure in keej)- 
ing and tending tliem. 

We want to mix in a little usefulness^ as well as 
amusement, in the way of a dog ; and af\er a whole 
life, thus far, of dog companionship, and the trial <*t 
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pretty much every diing in the line of a dog — fivin 
the great Newfoundland, of a hundred j^ounds weight, 
do^Ti to the squeaking little whiffet, of six — ^we have, 
for many years past, settled down into the practical 
belief that the small ratting terrier is the only one, 

■ except the shepherd dog, we care to keep ; and of these, 

' chiefly, we shall speak. 

There are many varieties of the Terrier. Some are 
large, weighing forty or fifty pounds, rough-haired, and 
savage looking. There is the bull-terrier, of less size, 
not a kindly, well-disposed creature to strangers ; but 
irrascibly inclined, and unamiable in his deportment ; 
still useful as a watch-d<^, and a determined enemy to 
all vermin, whatever. Then, again, are the small rat- 
terriers, as they are termed, weighing from a dozen to 
twenty pounds ; some with rough, long, wiry hair ; a 
fierce, whiskered muzzle ; of prodigious strength for 
their size; wonderful instinct and sagacity; kind in 
temper; and possessing valuable qualities, bating a 
lack of beauty in appearance. They are of all colors, 
but are generally uniform in their color, whatever it 
be. Another kind, still, is the smooth terrier, oi the 
same sizes as the last ; a very pretty dog indeed ; with 
a kinder disposition to mankind ; yet equally destruct- i 

ive to vermin, and watchful to the premises which they 
inhabit, or of whatever else is put luider their charge. 
The fidelity of the terrier to his master is wonderful ; 
equal, if not superior to any other dog^ whatever. In 
courage and perseverance, in hardihood, and feats of 
daring, he has hardly an equal ; and in general useful 
fi««r, no dog can compare with him. 
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Sir Walter Scott, M'ho was a great friend to dogs, aa 
welt AS a nice and critical jndge of their qualities, used 
to tell tliia storj : — Wlien a joang man, first attend- 
ing, aa an advocate, the Jedbui^h assizes, a notorious 
burglar engaged Sir "Walter to defend him on his trial 
for housebreaking in the neighborhood. The case was 
a hard one ; tlie proof direct and conclusive ; and no 
ingenuity of the defence conld avoid the conviction ot 
the culprit. The matter was settled beyond redemp- 
tion ; and beibre he left for his imprisonment, or trans- 
{lOrtation, the thief requested Sir Walter to come into 
his cell. On meeting, the fellow frankly told his coun- 
sel that he felt very grateful to him for his efibrts to 
clear him ; that he had done the best he could ; bat 
the proof was too palpable against him. He would 
gladly reward Sir Walter for his services ; but he had 
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no money, and could only gire Iiim a piece of advice, 

which might, perhaps, be serviceable hereafter. Sir 

Walter heard him, no doubt, with some regi*et at losing 

his fee ; but concluding to hear what he liad to say. 

" You are a housekeeper, Mr. Scott. For security to 

your doors, use nothing but a common lock — if rusty 

and old, no matter ; they are quite as hard to pick as 

any others. (Neither Chubbs' nor Ilobbs' nonr-pickable 

locks were then invented.) Then provide youreelf with 

a small rat temer, and keep him in your house at night. 

There is no safety in a mastiff, or bulldog, or in a 

lai^e dog of any breed. They can always be appeased 

and quieted, and burglars understand them ; but a ter 

rier can neither be terrified nor silenced ; nor do we 

attempt to break in where one is known to be kept.^' 

Sir Walter heeded the advice, and, in his liousekeeping \ 

experience, afterward, confirmed the good qualities of 

the terrier, as related to him by the burglar. He also 

commemorated the conversation by the following not 

exceedingly poetical couplet : 



•« 



A terrier dog and a rusty key. 

Was Walter Scott's first Jcdburigh fer.** 



^j 



\ 



The terrier has a perfect, thorough, unappeasable 
instinct for, and hatred to all kinds of vermin. He ; . 

takes to rats and mice as naturally as a cat. lie M'ill 
scent out their haunts and burrows. lie will lie for ^\ 

hours by tlieir places of passage, and jioint them with 
the sagacity of a pointer at a bird. He is a.^ quick as '/ 

lightning, in pouncing uj)OU them, when in signt, and 
rarely misses them when lie ep'/ing?. A singhj bite 
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settleB tbo matter; and where there are several rats 
found together, a dog will frequently dispatch half a 
dozen of them, before thoy can get twenty feet from 
him. A dog of our own has killed that number, before 
they could get across the stable floor. In the grain 
field, with the harvesters, a terrier will catch hundreds 
of field-mice in a day ; or, in the hay field, he is 
equally destructive. With a woodchuck, a raccoon, or 
anything of their size — even a skunk, which many 
dogs avoid — he engages, with the same readiness that 
he will a rat. The night is no bar to his vigils. He 
has the sight of an owl, in the dark. Minks, and 
weasels, ai*e his aversion, as much as other vermin. 
He will follow the first into the water, till ho exhausts 
him with diving, and overtakes hijn in swimming, 
lie is a hunter, too. He will tree a sqirrel, or a rac- 
coon, as i-eadily as the best of sporting dogs. He will 
catch, and hold a pig, or anything not too large or 
heavy for hhn. He will lie down on your garment, 
and watch it for horn's ; or by anything else left in his 
charge. He will play with tbc children, and share 
their sports as joyfully as a dumb creature can do; 
and nothing can be more afiectionate, kind, and gen- 
tle among them. He is cleanly, honest, and seldom 
addicted to tricks of any kind. 

We prefer the high-bred, smooth, English terrier, to 
any other variety. Tliey arc nither more gentle in 
temi>er, and very much handsomer in appearance, than* 
the rough-haired kind ; but perhaps no better in their 
useful qualities. We have kept them fur years ; we 
ke^^ ti%AiTk now ; and no reasonable inducement would 
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let 118 part with them. A year or two ago, having 
accidentally lost our farm terrier, and nothing remain- 
ing on the place but our shepherd dog, the buildings 
soon swarmed with rats. They were in, and about 
everything. During the winter, the men who tended 
the horses, and cattle, at their nightly I'ounds of inspec- 
tion, before going to bed, would kill, with their dubs, 
three or four, in the bams and stables, every evening. 
But still the rats increased, and they became unen- 
durable. They got into the grain-mows, where they 
burrowed, and brought forth with a fecimdity second 
only to the frogs of Egypt. They gnawed into the 
granaries. They dug into the dairy. They entered 
the meat barrels. They carried off the eggs from the 
hen-nests. They stole away, and devoured, the young 
ducks, and chickens. They literally came into the 
^^ kneading troughs" of the kitchen. Oh I the rats 
were intolerable! Traps were no use. Arsenic was 
innocuous — they would n't touch it Opportunity 
favored us, and we got two high-bred, smooth, English 
terriers — a dog, and a slut. Then commenced such a 
slaughter as we seldom sec. The rats had got bold. 
The dogs caught them daily by dozens, as they came 
out from their haunts, fearless of evil, as before. As 
they grew more shy, their holes were watched, and 
every morning dead rats were found about the prem- 
ises. Tlie dogs, during the day, pointed out their 
holes. Planks were removed, nests were found, and 
the rats, young and old, killed, insiafUer. Hundreds 
on hundreds were slaughtered, in the first few weeks ; 
and in a short time, the place was mostly rid of them, 
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nntil enough onlj are left to keep the dogs ^^in play,'' 
and to show that in spite of all precaution, they will 
harbor wherever there is a thing to eat, and a possible 
place of covert for them to burrow. 

To have the terrier in full perfection, it Is important 
that the breed be pure. We are so prone to mix up 
everything we get, in this country, that it is soinetimcs 
difficult to get anything exactly as it should be ; but a 
little care will provide us, in this particular. lie 
should be properly trained, too, when young. That is, 
to Blind what is said to him. His inteUigence will be 
equal to all your wants in the ^Jb^-line ; .but he should 
not be yba2^ with. His instincts are sure. And, 
with a good education, the terrier will prove all you 
need in a &rm, and a watch-dog. We speak from 
long experience, and observation. 

The shepherd d<^is another useful — almost indis- 
pensable — creature, on the sheep, or dairy farm. 
This cut is an accurate representation of the finest of 
the breed. To the flock-master, he saves a world of 
labor, in driving and gathering the flocks together, or 
from one field, or place, to another. To the sheep- 
drover, also, he is worth a man, at least ; and in many 
cases, can do with a flock what a man can hot do. But 
for this labor, he requires training, and a strict, thor- 
ough education, by those who know how to do it. He 
is a peaceable, quiet creature ; good for little else than 
driving, and on a stock farm will save fifty times his 
cost and keeping, every year. He is a reasonably 
good watch-dog, also ; but he has neither the instinc^t, 
nor sagacity of the terrier, in that duty. To keep him 
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ID hiB best estate, for his o\vn jieculiar Avork, he should 
not be troubled with otJicr labors, as it distracts hia 
atteDtioQ from his iM?ci)Iinr duties. "We had a remark- 
ably good dog, of this kind, a few years since. He 
was worth the services of a stout boy, in bringing up 
the cattle, and ehccp, until an idle boy or two, in the 
neighborhood, decoyed him out in "awniViy, " n few 
nights during one autumn — in which he proved a 
most capital hunter; and after that, he became worth- 
less, OS a cattle dog. lie was alwa}'s mnimagiugnronnd 
among the trees, barking at birds, squirrels, or any 
live thing that he T:ould find; and no man could coa.T 
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liiui back to the dull routine of Iiis dnty. A shoplicrd 
dog should never go a-huiiting. 

We would not be understood as condemning every- 
thing else, excepting the dogs we have named, for farm 
use. The Newfoundland, and the mastiff, are enor- 
mously lai*ge dogs, and possessed of some noble quali- 
ties. They have performed feats of sagacity and fidel- 
ity which have attracted universal admiration; but, 
three to one, if you have them on your farm, they will 
kill every sheep upon it; and their watchfulness is no 
greater than that of the shepherd dog, or the terrier. 
We have spoken of such as we have entire confidence 
in, and such as we consider the best for useful service. 
There are some kinds of cur dog that are useful. They 
are of no "breed at all, to be sure ; but have, now and 
then, good qualities; and when nothing better can be 
got, they will do for i^ make-shifi;. But as a rule, we 
would be equally particular in the breed of our dog, 
as we would in tlie breed of our cattle, or sheep. 
There are altogether too many dogs kept, in the coun- 
try, and most usually by a class of people who have 
no need of them, and which prove only a nuisance to 
the neighborhood, and a destruction to the goods of 
others. Thousands of useful sheep are annually de- 
stroyed by them ; and in some regions of the country, 
they can not be kept, by reason of their destruction by 
worthless dogs, which are owned by the disorderly 
people about them. In a western state, some time 
ago, in conversing with a large farmer, who had a 
fiock of perhaps a hundred sheep running in one of 
his pastures, and who also kept a dozen hounds, for 
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hunting, we asked hitn whether the dogs did aot kill 
his sheep ? " To be sure thej do." was his reply ^ 
^' bat the dogs are worth more than the sheep, for they 
give us great sport in hunting deer, and foxes ; and 
the sheep only give us a little mutton, now and then, 
and some wool for the women to make into stockings !" 
This is a mere matter of taste, thought we, and the 
conversation on that subject dropped. Yet, this man 
had a thousand acres of the richest land in the world ; 
raised three or four hundred acres of corn, a year ; fed 
off a hundred head of cattle, annually ; and sold three 
hundred hogs every year, for slaughtering I 



FISH-PONDS. 

Wherever water in sufficient quantity can be intro- 
duced by a side-cut from a stream, by damming the 
stream itself or by drawing it from a large spring, and 
the face of the ground in the vicinity of the house 
can afford a suitable place, either by inclosing a natural 
hollow or ravine by a dam, or by excavation, a fish- 
pond is well worthy the attention of a country resident, 
even if he be but a small farmer. As an ornamental 
feature of the place, it is of the most agreeable charac- 
ter; its utility will be unquestioned. The size of the 
pond is immaterial, beyond half an acre in area — less it 
ihould not be — and if it embrace even twenty, thirty, 
jr fifty acres, provided the proprietor can afford to de- 
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vote SO much land to that object, it will be all the bet- 
ter for the fish, both in numbers and in quality. 

The depth of water may vary — no matter how deep 
— but the deej)est part should not be less than ten feet, 
that there may be a cool retreat for the fish in summer, 
and a warm resting-place in^vinter; and if a depth to 
that extent can be made close to the margin on a part 
of the boundary, it will be all the better, as the fish 
may then enjoy the overhanging shade of the bank. 
The shore should be undulating if possible ; irregular 
in its outline, and a part of it shaded by trees and 
shrubbery, as fish love shade as well as sunshine. A 
part of the shore should be shallow, and shelve off 
gradually into the deep water, and if partially grown 
up with rushes, or lying on a smooth, clean sand or 
gravel, it will accommodate the dillcrent varieties of fish 
to bed and spawn upon ; some preferring the shady and 
muddy bottom of the rush beds, and others the jKbhly, 
clear and sunny floor of the pond for that object The 
temperature of the water will vary, according to its 
depth and proximity to the shore, from ten to twenty 
degrees at any given time, thus aflbrding accommodation 
to different varieties of the fish which ma}' inhabit it 
in the various conditions of breeding, growth, and 
feeding, as they are enabled to treat themselves in their 
natural haunts in wild waters. 

According to the clearness, tem{)erature, and purity 
of the water, will depend the selection of the kinds of 
fish which ore to inhabit it. If the soil forming the 
bed of the pond be light, and clean, and stony, and the 
water be let in from a spring, or a spring brook of a 
low temperature, the Speckled Trout, and the cold- 
water fishes which are found in the same natural waters 
with them, mav be intro<luced. Vet for trout, tiio 
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water should have some current. Thej are a playful 
and active fish, and nothing delights them more than 
the bubbling water of a spring, or the rapid shooting 
of a stream over a rugged bed. Still in cool and clear 
water, a pond will satisfy them if the circulation be 
such as to avoid stagnation. The trout, too, love a deep 
hole, under a shaded bank, by the side of a projecting 
rock, or beneath the roots of a huge tree. There the 
larger ones love to gather, and from such haunts are 
the finest specimens to be drawn with the hook. They 
love to spawn in clear eddies, in sunn}- spots, over a 
stony or sandy bed, where their young fry can feed upon 
the animalculi and insects which play about the margin. 

The Yellow Perch, a beautiful and delicious fish, 
may also be introduced into clear and cool water. It 
is quick and active in its movements, bites readily at 
the hook, and is exceedingly prolific. In the spring 
and summer season it loves to lie among rushes on 
the margin of a gcntly-fiowing stream or a still pond, 
when it spawns and breeds. The perch will thrive in 
water too warm and sluggish for the trout, but like the 
trout, it loves to retreat and hide itself under a bank in 
the dc v> shadow during the day. 

If the pond be sufHciently extensive, the Bass, in its 
varieties may be introduced ; but as they are a much 
larger lish than the trout or the perch, they require a 
greater doptii of water and a wider range for their 
food, 'i'hc bass is an excellent table fish, and prolific in 
the propagation of its kind. 

The Pike might also be added, in clear and cool 
waters. I3ut it is a voracious, heartless wretch prey- 
ing upon every other fish of lesser size within its reach, 
and bv its rapid movements enabled to dart and seize 
upon evcrxthing inhabiting the same waters from which 
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ft cannot escape. A single pike or two, introduced into 
a close pond, has been known within a few months to 
entirely depopulate it of all other sizeable fish. Al- 
though, in its natural haunts, a fish of excellent quality 
of flesh, they should hardly be introduced into the do- 
mestic pond. ' 

The Yellow Carp (the gold fish) is a beautiful crea- 
ture to throw into the pond. They are not a fish of 
prey upon its fellows, but live chiefly on insects and 
worms. They may be domesticated like the perch, 
and fed from the hand, and called by a bell to their ac- 
customed feeding places in the pond. When turned 
out at large, their progeny will change into silver and 
brown varieties of color, while some of them will re- 
tain the deep orange of the originals. On the whole 
they are a beautiful and interesting fish, and should 
always be introduced into the pond. 

In dark waters, resting on an oozy or muddy bot- 
tom, the European Carp is a capital and appropriate 
fisb for propagation. It feeds like the yellow carp, 
chiefly on water- worms, and has a "sucker" mouth, 
and grows to the weight of five, to ten or twelve pounds. 

The Mullet is also a good fish and of equal size to 
the carp, and when the waters are cold, of the finest 
flavor for the table. In warm weather, its flesh is apt 
to become soft and flavorless. The mullet also takes 
its food by suction. It is a fish of exceeding beauty, 
having large scales of most brilliant varying shades of 
silver, purple and yellow, which give it an uncommon 
richness in appearance. These '^ sucker-mouthed" fish 
do not take the hook like the trout, the perch, or the 
bass, but may be caught by the net, or spear, as they 
lie in the shallow water near the shore, either in the 
day-time, or by torch-light at night 
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The Silver Eel may also be put into the muddy bot 
torn pond, but when confined, they make «ad iiavoo 
with the other fish, as well as with young ducks or 
goslings, if they are permitted to swim in it. Although 
a migratory fish, they will remain in confined waters; 
but they have too many disagreeable qualities in their 
social relations to be the companions of the better fish 
that we have named. 

In all waters where edible fish are kept^ smaller 
varieties should be introduced, as the Chub, the Sun 
Fish or Boach, the Dace, the Shiner, the Smelt, and 
the Minnow ; they are prolific in breeding, and furnish 
abundant food for the Bass, the Trout, and the Perch, 
which fatten upon them. The larger of these yield 
the finest of sport to the children, with their pin hooks 
and thread lines if they have no better. They are a 
nice pan fish also, bating the multitude of their little 
bones ; but fried to a crisp, they are seldom in the way. 
In stocking a new pond, a sufficient variety of both 
the smaller and the larger kinds should be introduced, 
so that a fair trial may be had with each, and such as 
the waters best suit will ultimately become the chief 
tenants of the domain ; but if Pike and Eels be intro- 
duced, let them by all means be put in together, and 
alone, to feed upon the frogs and lizards, or each other 
as chance and might may govern. As a rule however, 
the smxill fry should have possession of the waters fur 
at least one year in advance, that they may multiply to 
a sufiicient extent to supply partial food to the larger 
ones ; and as they spawn, and keep in the shallowest 
waters, they will thus propagate in sufiicient abundance 
to prevent a future scarcity when their more voracious 
fellow-lodgers are introduced. 

In ponds of sufficient extent, fish may be kept and 
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propagated to profit, aside from sappljing tkc family 
with so great a luxury in food as fresh fish are usually 
esteemed. They may be fed with the offal liieats of 
the slaughter-house or the farm, or with balls of flour 
or meal, boiled or baked. They may be called to a 
particular point of the pond to feed at regular hours, if 
they become accustomed to it Such extra feeding will 
give them an earlier and increased growth, and having 
less need to prey upon the smaller fish, the stock of 
course will be largely increased. 

The feeding and care of fish will also be a source of 
pleasure and amusement to the members of the family ; 
and while away many an hour of leisure or idleness 
that might otherwise tempt away the younger ones to 
^ resorts of dissipation or vice. In short, aside from its 
useful objects, we would have the fish-pond, as we 
would the dove-cote or the rabbitry, to give pleasure 
and variety to the farm, and to cluster around it all the 
endearments with which life in the country should be 
surrounded. 

To give the fish-pond its most ornamental features as 
an object of interest or beauty, it should be partially 
clothed with trees and shrubs. In trees we would se- 
lect the soft or water maples, the willows, the water, 
or black ash, the birch, and the lowland poplar. In 
the way of ' shrubbery, the black alder, the wild 
rose, and the osier willow, make a beautiful fringe to a 
water margin. A certain expression of wildness should 
be given to the pond, where it is of any size, and if it 
have some hidden nooks and recesses difficult to ap- 
proach from the shore, it will be all the better. Fish 
love seclusion. Indeed, a pond haunted on every side 
by the foot of man, or the tread of animals, is but ar 
indifferent spot for their welfare, and the more it can 
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resemble, in outward appearanoe and keeping, the wild 
water of the river, the lake, or the natural pond, the 
more congenial will it be to the tastes and habits of the 
fish, and of course more profitable to the proprietor. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the pond should 
have an outlet of sufficient capacity to tet off its sur- 
plus water, and be thoroughly secured against accident 
in bursting away, as an occurrence of this kind might 
in a few hoursi 'destroy the labor and solicitude of 
yean. 
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THfi BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS NOT 
RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON OR 
BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 
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